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SESSION  ONE:    11  DECEMBER,  1992 
[Tape  I,  Side  One] 

BARNETT:    Let's  start  with  the  very  beginning.   When  and  where  were  you 
born? 

WITTKOWER:    I  was  born  in  Berlin  on  August  28,  1902.   My  father  [Max 
Holzmann]  was  a  doctor.    My  mother  [Alice  Goldschmidt  Holzmann]  was 
somewhat  interested  in  art  because  my  grandfather  was  a  collector.    He  collected 
mostly  objects,  not  paintings,  and  he  was  the  first  one  who  took  me  into  a 
museum.    I  remember  it  very  vividly.    I  was  eight  years  old,  and  as  a  kind  of 
birthday  present  he  took  me  to  the  museum.   There  was  a  world  that  I  never 
knew  existed,  and  I  was  absolutely  fascinated  and  completely  captured.    My 
grandparents  lived  in  Hannover,  by  the  way,  not  in  Berlin,  and  we  spent  what 
they  called  the  little  holidays— Easter,  Michaelmas— together.    I  had  very  bad 
taste.    I  adored  [Wilhelm  von]  Kaulbach,  a  German  late  nineteenth-century 
painter.    There  was  a  picture  which  I'll  never  forget.    It  was  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  the  world,  Romeo  and  Julia.   Julia  was  on  her  death  bed  and  had  a  row 
of  pearls  around  her  neck,  and  every  single  pearl  was  beautifully  painted.    I  just 
couldn't  wait  until  we  went  and  saw  Romeo  and  Julia  again,  [laughter]   From 
then  on,  I  was  always  interested  in  looking  at  things. 

I  was  lucky  because  I  went  to  a  school  which  was  for  that  time  very 


modern,  and  the  director  there  was  particularly  nice.    At  the  age  of  about 
fourteen  I  said,  "Why  do  we  have  all  these  dreadful  drawing  lessons?"    They 
were  awfully  boring  because  we  had  to  draw  birds'  feathers  and  leaves  and 
things,  and  we  had  two  sessions  of  this  a  week.    I  said,  "Why  don't  we  have  one 
session  of  art  history  and  one  session  of  drawing?" 
BARNETT:    Who  did  you  say  this  to? 

WITTKOWER:    I  went  to  the  director  of  the  school  and  told  him  our  class  was 
interested  in  this.   The  class  wasn't  interested  at  all— I  made  them  interested, 
[laughter]   I  asked  if  we  could  go  into  museums  and  look  at  things,  and  the 
drawing  teacher  was  delighted  because  this  was  her  real  love  in  life,  not  teaching 
unwilling  little  girls  how  to  draw  feathers.   The  director  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea  and  said  yes.    Then  we  went  regularly  to  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum,  and 
our  teacher  was  specially  interested  in  early  Renaissance,  gold-ground  madonnas. 
Of  course,  art  history  at  the  time  was  the  history  of  style,  nothing  else,  and  so  I 
was  able  to  distinguish  between  Daddi  and  Gaddi— a  great  joy.   Then  I  decided  I 
wanted  to  do  what  is  called  lnnenarchitektur,  interior  design.    I  was  really 
supposed  to  study  medicine  and  then  take  over  my  father's  practice. 
BARNETT:    That  was  your  father's  plan  for  you? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  I  was  interested,  and  I  could  help  my  father  doing  things. 
BARNETT:    Was  that  a  usual  thing  for  women  at  that  time,  to  become  doctors? 


WITTKOWER:    It  was  not  that  usual.    It  was  one  of  the  few  things  that  women 
did  study,  but  never  together  with  men.   They  had  their  own  classes. 
BARNETT:    Oh,  I  didn't  know  that.   At  the  same  school,  then,  there  would  be 
separate  classes  for  men  and  women? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    Then  I  thought,  "Why  do  I  want  to  study  medicine?   Only 
because  it's  interesting?   Everything  is  interesting."   When  we  were  invited  to 
visit  friends,  my  parents  took  me  along.   I  was  a  very  good  little  girl,  always 
very  quiet,  because  I  was  sitting  there  thinking,  "Well,  if  this  was  my  room,  that 
is  where  I  would  hang  a  picture,  and  this  is  what  I'd  build  over  there"— things 
like  that.   That  is  what  I  really  wanted  to  do,  and  I  had  a  choice.    I  could  either 
go  to  the  [Berlin]  Technische  Hochschule  or  to  a  Kunstgewerbeschule.    There 
were  two  Kunstgewerbeschulen  in  Berlin  with  architecture  classes. 
BARNETT:    Now,  the  distinction  is,  then,  between  a  technical  school  that  would 
teach  presumably  more  engineering  kinds  of  things  and— 
WITTKOWER:    The  architecture  that  you  learned  in  the  Kunstgewerbeschule 
enabled  you  to  draw  any  house  you  liked,  but  you  had  to  have  a  building  firm 
contractor  who  would  give  you  an  extra  exam  on  the  technical  things.    I  chose 
the  one  school  that  made  it  a  rule  to  accept  into  an  architecture  class  only  people 
who  had  two  years  of  practical  cabinetmaker's  work. 
BARNETT:    Why  did  you  choose  the  Charlottenburg  school  [Stadtische 


Kunstgewerbe-  und  Handwerkerschule]? 

WITTKOWER:    Because  I  wanted  to  know  how  things  were  constructed.    I 

wanted  to  be  able  to  tell  the  workman  exactly  what  I  wanted  him  to  do.    I  wanted 

to  have  the  technical  knowledge,  because  I  thought  the  only  thing  you  can  learn  is 

the  technical  part.   Whether  you  were  talented  or  inventive  had  nothing  to  do 

with  what  you  could  actually  learn. 

BARNETT:    So  this  was  a  real  crafts  orientation.    You  just  talked  about  your 

interests  in  fine  art,  but  where  had  you  acquired  an  interest  in  crafts?   Had  you 

read?   Had  you  seen  things  in  museums? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    I  went  by  myself  a  lot  to  museums.    It  was  a  time  when 

everything  was  a  problem  that  had  to  be  solved  by  our  generation  because,  well, 

everything  in  Germany  had  broken  down— everything  in  the  world  had  broken 

down.    We  thought  that  that  was  our  parents',  our  grandparents'  world,  and  we 

would  build  a  new  world. 

BARNETT:    You  mean  artistically  and  politically  both. 

WITTKOWER:    Artistically  and  politically,  yes.    You  know,  there  was  no  more 

kaiser,  there  was  the  Weimar  Republic.    There  was  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Politically,  it  was  a  very  interesting  time.    I  was  interested  in  it  and  I  read  a  lot 

about  it,  but  I  didn't  want  to  take  part  in  the  political  things.    I  thought  we  could 

build  the  kind  of  houses  where  people  would  want  to  live  and  they  would  live 


better  than  they  used  to— we  would  do  away  with  slums.    It  was  a  time  when 

[Bruno]  Taut  built,  and  of  course  we  knew  Le  Corbusier's  work. 

BARNETT:    Let  me  back  up  a  little  bit  and  trace  where  some  of  this  comes 

from.    You  said  your  grandfather  collected  objects.    What  kind  of  objects  did  he 

collect? 

WITTKOWER:    His  main  interest  was  delft  porcelain,  but  he  also  collected 

furniture,  which  he  always  gave  to  the  museum.    The  only  thing  he  kept  for 

himself  were  the  delft  plates.    I  still  have  some  of  them. 

BARNETT:    Oh,  I  would  like  to  look  at  them  after  we  finish  this.    So  is  that 

where  some  of  your  interest  in  interior  design  came  from— his  collecting? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  no. 

BARNETT:    You  don't  think  so. 

WITTKOWER:    How  does  one  get  interested?  [laughter] 

BARNETT:    It's  always  hard  to  pinpoint. 

WITTKOWER:    I  met  my  husband  [Rudolf  Wittkower]  when  we  were  both  still 

at  school  and  he  was  also  interested  in  going  into  museums  and  looking  at  things. 

BARNETT:    Was  this  the  Gymnasium'}   What  age  are  we  talking  about? 

WITTKOWER:    I  think  we  met  when  he  was  seventeen  and  I  was  sixteen.    We 

went  together  on  Saturdays  to  museums.    When  he  was  finished  with  school,  he 

first  decided  to  do  architecture,  but  he  got  terribly  bored  with  it  and  decided  it 


wasn't  for  him. 

BARNETT:    He  was  a  practicing  architect? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    Oh,  I  didn't  know  that.   That's  very  interesting. 

WITTKOWER:    He  only  did  it  for  a  year  in  Berlin.    The  teaching  and  the 

approach  to  architecture  were  so  completely  old-fashioned. 

BARNETT:    When  you  say  old-fashioned,  what  do  you  mean? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  everything  had  to  be  classical;  you  had  to  have  Greek 

columns.    I  think  for  the  first  whole  year  they  did  nothing  but  Greek  columns. 

BARNETT:    Oh,  my  goodness,  and  this  is  right  when  the  Bauhaus  was  being 

founded. 

WITTKOWER:    The  Bauhaus  was  quite  new,  not  really  established,  and  had  no 

architecture  classes.    I  don't  really  know  why  not.    You  know,  [Walter]  Gropius 

was  not  a  very  nice  man.   He  was  very,  kind  of,  "I  am  Gropius,"  and  whether  he 

didn't  want  competition  or  whether  he  didn't  think  that  is  what  belonged  in  that 

kind  of  school,  I  don't  know.   We  are  now  talking  about  1918,  1919. 

BARNETT:    Now,  when  you  say  he  wasn't  a  very  nice  man,  did  you  know  him 

personally  at  all? 

WITTKOWER:    I  knew  him  slightly  because  the  only  house  he  ever  built  in 

Berlin  was  for  someone  who  we  knew  very  well,  a  friend  of  the  family  [Adolf 


Sommerfeld].    He  was  the  generation  between  my  parents  and  myself,  so  he  was 

a  great  friend  of  my  parents  and  a  great  friend  of  mine.    He  had  his  house  built 

in  the  early  twenties  by  Gropius.   The  house  is  destroyed,  there  is  nothing  left.    I 

thought  it  was  very  beautiful.    Everything  in  the  house  was  done  in  the  Bauhaus 

style,  from  the  bedspreads  to  the  curtains  to  the  cushions  on  the  sofa— everything. 

So  it  was  one  of  the  few  houses  designed  and  furnished  in  one  style.    But  Gropius 

never  got  another  commission  in  Berlin. 

BARNETT:    Why? 

WITTKOWER:    There  was  great  opposition  to  the  Bauhaus  ideas  and  the 

Bauhaus  style  of  life,  because  they  lived  like  in  the  1960s— the  flower  children. 

Girls  at  that  time  were  not  interested  in  having  a  profession  or  work.    I  think,  of 

my  class,  I  remember  only  one  girl  who  had  wanted  to  study  law.    She  was  not 

accepted  in  the  law  school  and  became  a  secretary  to  a  lawyer;  that  was  the 

highest  position  she  could  reach. 

BARNETT:    What  was  different  for  you?   Why  did  you  go  on  to  pursue  a 

profession? 

WITTKOWER:    It  just  happened,  [laughter] 

BARNETT:    I'm  wondering  about  the  influence  of  your  parents. 

WITTKOWER:    My  mother  was  rather  upset.    She  wanted  an  elegant  daughter 

who  was  successful  at  dances  and  things  like  that.    My  father  understood  that  I 


wanted  something  different.   My  mother  didn't  oppose  it,  but  she  was  not  happy. 

My  father  was  rather  proud— he  had  a  daughter  who  wanted  to  do  things. 

BARNETT:    So  he  was  the  one  who  really  encouraged  you  professionally,  then. 

WITTKOWER:    He  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  interior  design  or  a  girl 

going  to  architecture  classes.    When  I  had  gone  to  Charlottenburg,  I  talked  to  the 

director  and  said,  "I  would  like  to  come  to  this  school."   He  said  I  had  to  do  two 

years  of  practical  cabinetmaking.    I  said  all  right,  went  away,  and  went  from  one 

workplace  to  the  other  and  nobody  wanted  me. 

BARNETT:    Let's  talk  about  this  in  a  bit.    I  want  to  get  a  little  more  of  your 

family  background.    What  were  you  parents  like  personally?   Can  you  describe 

them  to  me? 

WITTKOWER:    Extremely  nice,  very  helpful,  very  understanding,  very  liberal. 

BARNETT:    You  mean  liberal  as  parents,  or  politically? 

WITTKOWER:    Liberal  in  the  European  sense. 

BARNETT:    Can  you  define  that  for  me? 

WITTKOWER:    My  mother  didn't  quite  like  all  my  friends  because  they  were 

artists.    I  knew,  for  instance,  [Kurt]  Weill.   They  were  the  kind  of  people  that  a 

daughter  of  a  good  middle-class  Jewish  family  wouldn't  marry,  and  my  mother 

was  interested  in  my  marrying  the  right  person. 

BARNETT:    Were  they  Jewish? 


WITTKOWER:    Yes.    Neither  religious  nor  nationalistic,  they  were  just 

Jewish— it  didn't  mean  much. 

BARNETT:    If  it  didn't  mean  much,  why  was  most  of  your  circle  Jewish?   I 

mean,  that  sounds  like  it  meant  something,  if  you  had  Jewish  friends. 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  the  family  was  Jewish.    My  family  was  always  very 

mixed,  very  intermarried  with  gentiles  and  with  nobility.   The  documents  I  found 

and  the  paintings  we  had  from  my  husband's  family  dated  back  to  the  seventeenth 

century.    They  were  court  bankers,  rich,  and  in  the  liberal  democratic  atmosphere 

that  developed  in  the  late  eighteenth,  early  nineteenth  centuries  in  Germany,  they 

had  the  first  salon  where  the  intellectuals  gathered.    I  had  six  of  the  family 

portraits  here,  which  I've  now  given  to  the  Jewish  museum.    My  husband's 

family  had  the  one  and  only  preserved  baroque  palace  in  Berlin,  which  Hitler 

took  down  stone  by  stone  because  he  wanted  to  extend  the  width  of  the  street. 

Very  recently,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  rebuilt,  stone  by  stone.    Now  they've  said 

they  will  turn  it  into  a  Jewish  museum. 

BARNETT:    So  both  you  and  your  husband  came  from  rather  upper  middle-class 

families,  would  you  say? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    What  were  your  parents'  views  politically? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  all  our  family  members,  in  a  wide  sense,  had  been  living 


in  Germany,  I  think,  since  1492  when  the  Spaniards  threw  out  the  Jews,  and  then 
a  certain  number  went  to  Spanish-speaking  countries,  some  went  to  Germany,  and 
some  went  to  Russia.    So  my  family  was  always  landed  and  living  in  West 
Germany,  and  of  course,  if  you  grew  up  there,  got  a  German  education,  and  read 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  that  was  your  world. 

When  the  First  World  War  broke  out,  we  were  at  the  seaside,  and  just 
before  war  was  declared  and  it  looked  as  if  it  would  come,  my  father  came  to 
fetch  the  family  from  the  seaside  back  to  Berlin.    As  we  arrived  at  the  station,  we 
saw  the  first  young  people  who  were  called  up  for  military  service.    Everybody 
was  saying,  "Hurray,  hurray,  wonderful!    Great  war!"    and  my  mother  broke  into 
tears.    I  was  a  bit  upset  because  it  was  almost  embarrassing,  you  know, 
everybody  saying  hurray  and  my  mother  weeping  bitterly.    I  asked  her,  "Why  do 
you  cry?"    and  she  said,  "All  those  poor  people.    Who  will  come  back?   What 
will  the  families  do?"    She  thought  war  was  absolutely  terrible.    No  excuse 
whatsoever  was  valid  in  face  of  the  horror  of  it.   When  the  first  great  German 
victory  was  won,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  were  either  taken  prisoners 
or  driven  into  the  swamps  of  East  Prussia.    And  there  was  at  that  time  no  radio, 
no  nothing.   They  distributed  special  printed  messages  from  the  newspapers: 
great  victories;  so  many  hundred  thousand  Russians  taken  as  prisoners  and  driven 
into  Prussia.    Again,  everyone  said,  "Hurray.    Great  victory."    My  mother  wept 
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bitterly  again  and  said,  "Poor  Russians!"    That  makes  a  very  great  impression  on 
a  girl  of  twelve— I  was  twelve  when  the  war  broke  out.    It  really  prevented  any 
kind  of  nationalistic  feeling.   Not  national— I  loved  the  German  language.    I  loved 
what  I  knew  then  of  German  art  and  music.    But  this  didn't  make  me  think  that 
all  the  French  had  to  be  destroyed.   They  were  no  enemies  of  mine. 
BARNETT:    That's  an  important  distinction  between  national  and  nationalistic. 
WITTKOWER:    I  think  that  expressed  itself  also  later  in  what  we  thought  of 
architecture  and  what  we  looked  at.   The  atmosphere  in  Germany  was  one  of 
dissolution.   There  were  a  great  many  people  in  all  classes  who  had  ideas  about 
rebuilding  Germany,  taking  up  again  connections  with  the  enemy.    And  we  all 
know  what  came  of  it.   It  didn't  last  long,  but  while  it  lasted,  to  the  end  of  the 
twenties,  it  was  immensely  stirring,  exciting,  and  full  of  hope.    On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  lot  of  concern  because  whoever  had  read  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf 
believed  that  that  was  what  he  wanted  and  what  would  come.    But  the  majority  of 
people  who  we  knew  in  our  class  said,  "Never."   They  thought  it  was  out  of  the 
question  that  Nazism  would  really  win. 

The  lower  middle  classes  and  working  classes  were  for  the  most  part 
social  democrats,  and  the  communists  were  the  only  ones  who  really  saw  the 
danger.    The  social  democrats  said,  "In  our  social  democratic  Weimar  Republic  it 
can't  happen."    But  the  communists  had  no  connections.    They  were  almost  more 
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divided  among  themselves  than  they  were  from  the  conservatives.    They  simply 
didn't  talk  to  each  other.   They  spied  on  each  other.    None  of  them— no 
politician,  no  head  of  any  trade  union— was  prepared  for  what  to  do  if  Nazi  Hitler 
would  really  win.   They  saw  the  troops  marching,  they  heard  the  songs,  and  they 
still  did  not  unite.   Towards  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  all  kinds  of  groups 
that  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Hitler— there  was  a  group  that  tried  to  kill  him  with  a 
bomb— but  these  groups  didn't  know  of  each  other  and  they  didn't  organize 
together.    So,  the  horror  happened. 

BARNETT:    Yes.    I  guess  one  of  the  things  that's  always  so  startling,  too,  is  the 
way  that  Jewish  people  who  had  considered  themselves  good  Germans  suddenly— 
WITTKOWER:    As  for  the  anti-Semitic  question  in  Germany,  I  can  only  talk  for 
myself  and  the  people  I  knew  best;  it  didn't  really  touch  us  at  all.    We  knew 
there  were  anti-Semites,  but  we  didn't  know  them. 

BARNETT:    In  other  words,  as  a  child,  you  were  never  taunted  about  being 
Jewish. 

WITTKOWER:    Never.    I  didn't  go  to  school  on  the  Jewish  holidays,  not 
because  we  kept  the  holidays,  but  to  show  that  we  didn't  want  to  say,  "No,  we 
aren't  Jewish."   It  was  in  solidarity,  but  not  for  religious  reasons.    My  entire 
family  was,  I  think,  for  two  generations  back,  nonreligious,  but  they  did  not  deny 
their  Jewish  background. 
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BARNETT:    So  there  was  nothing  you  were  doing  that  was  particularly  Jewish  in 
terms  of  traditions,  is  that  correct? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  you  see,  the  German  aristocracy  very  much  liked  to 
marry  rich  Jewish  girls  because  they  brought  the  money  which  the  aristocratic 
nobility  very  often  needed.   They  also  brought  life,  ideas,  education,  and  interests 
in  things  other  than  horses.    I  had  two  or  three  aunts  who  married  into  this  class. 
One  of  the  husbands  was  high  up  in  a  medical  organization,  another  was  high  up 
in  the  law  field.    My  cousins  were  half  Jews. 

In  school  there  were  children  who  were  not  allowed  to  invite  Jewish 
classmates  to  birthday  parties,  but  we  didn't  care  two  hoots  because  we  didn't 
invite  them  either,  so  there  was  really  no  problem,  [laughter]   There  was  one 
teacher— my  Latin  teacher— who  was  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  anti-Semite. 
He  published  things  and  gave  speeches  and  so  forth.   She  said  she  was  not  anti- 
Semitic,  but  she  was.    You  know,  when  the  students  proceeded  from  one  class  to 
the  next,  she  suddenly  said,  "We  can't  have  so  many  of  the  Jewish  children  go 
into  the  upper  class  because  there  will  be  too  many  Jewish  children  in  one  class." 
Somehow  or  other  they  wanted  to  work  out  some  kind  of  numerus  clausus, 
really,  and  there  was  great  protest. 
BARNETT:    By  the  Jewish  community? 
WITTKOWER:    I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  the  Jewish  students  only  or  the 
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other  students  too.    Anyway,  I  hated  the  school  and  my  mother  took  me  out.    I 
went  back  to  my  old  school  and  everything  was  okay. 
BARNETT:    You  hated  the  school  because  of  the  anti-Semitism? 
WITTKOWER:    Oh,  no.    It  was  because  it  was  a  school  which  was  a  very 
typical  German  old-fashioned  school.   The  hours  were,  I  think,  from  eight  to 
one,  and  there  was  a  big  break  which  was  fifteen  minutes  in  the  middle  of  that, 
and  we  had  to  go  round  and  round  in  this  very  small,  prison-like  yard  at  our 
breakfast  time. 

BARNETT:    You  mean  you  had  to  march  around? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    Nothing  like  that  had  happened  in  the  school  that  I  liked. 
BARNETT:    Why  had  you  been  sent  to  this  school? 
WITTKOWER:    Because  in  my  school  there  was  no  Latin  and  to  go  to  a 
university  you  had  to  have  Latin.    If  you  wanted  to  study  medicine  in  Berlin,  you 
had  to  have  Latin  and  Greek.    So  we  decided  I  would  have  Latin  first  and  Greek 
later,  if  I  decided  that  I  was  really  going  to  study  medicine.    I  had  very 
rudimentary  Latin.    The  last  two  classes  were  called  Unterprima  and  Oberprima, 
and  my  school  finished  with  Unterprima,  which  means  that  I  missed  two  years  of 
Latin  and  I  had  no  Greek.   When  I  wanted  to  go  to  medical  classes,  I  had  to  do 
the  two  years  of  Latin  which  I  didn't  have  and  Greek  altogether— which  I  didn't 
like.    School  was  school,  and  by  that  time  I  was  seventeen,  getting  on  to 
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eighteen,  and  I  had  had  enough. 

BARNETT:    So  this  was  a  school  particularly  for  college  preparation? 

WITTKOWER:    The  last  classes  in  German  schools,  and  so  far  as  I  know  in 

French  and  Italian  schools,  were,  I  think,  better  and  taught  more  than  first-year 

undergraduate  courses  in  U.S.  universities. 

BARNETT:    That's  generally  assumed,  yes. 

WITTKOWER:    They  were  higher  in  mathematics,  higher  in  every  field. 

BARNETT:    So,  basically,  you  went  back  to  a  school  that  wasn't  going  to 

prepare  you  for  the  university.   Was  there  a  differentiation  between  what  was 

taught  to  boys  and  what  was  taught  to  girls? 

WITTKOWER:    No.   They  had  the  same  two  kinds  of  Gymnasium  schools  to 

prepare  for  the  university.    One  was  Realgymnasium;  that  was  only  Latin,  and 

one  was  humanistic  Gymnasium— something  like  that— where  they  also  learned 

Greek.    My  poor  husband,  who  hated  both  Latin  and  Greek,  had  to  learn— I  don't 

know— half  of  the  Odyssey  by  heart,  in  old  Greek,  [laughter]   He  always  said  it's 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  languages,  but  terribly  difficult. 

Even  if  girls  went  to  the  Gymnasium  that  prepared  them  directly,  without 
any  further  ado,  to  enter  the  university,  there  were  very  few  who  did.    It  was 
difficult  for  women  to  be  accepted.    Girls  were  very  well  educated  in  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  too,  if  they  wanted,  and  if  the 
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parents  wanted,  but  it  was  considered  a  good  education  just  to  be  married  to  the 
right  man,  share  his  interests  and  be  the  right  hostess.    There  were  always 
exceptions.    There  were  the  suffragettes  to  whom  we  felt  very  much  obliged, 
because  they  had  paved  the  way  for  us  to  do  what  we  then  did.    For  instance, 
later,  in  the  architecture  class  I  was  the  only  girl,  and  I  was  brought  up,  when  I 
had  finished  school,  only  among  boys. 

BARNETT:    I  remember  reading  that.    You  said  there  were  professions  that 
women  didn't  go  into,  or  that  it  was  hard  for  them  to  get  into.    Were  there 
professions  that  were  closed  to  Jews? 

WITTKOWER:    I  would  say  there  were  professions  which  Jews  wouldn't  choose 
because  it  wasn't  in  the  family  tradition.   The  likelihood  was  that  a  Jewish  boy, 
having  grown  up  in  a  medical  surrounding  or  a  law  surrounding  or  a  business 
surrounding  would  follow,  in  some  way,  that  tradition.    He  wouldn't  choose  to 
go  into  the  army  or  the  navy— the  air  force  didn't  exist  yet. 
BARNETT:    But  in  theory,  these  choices  were  open  to  them? 
WITTKOWER:    They  were  called  up.    Anyone  with  a  higher  education  had  to 
serve  for  one  year.    The  others  with  a  lower  education  had  to  serve  two  or  three 
years,  so  they  were  called  up. 

BARNETT:    Yes.    It  was  not  until  the  Nazi  period  that  Jews  were  barred  from 
military  service,  as  I  recall. 
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WITTKOWER:    But  all  that  stopped  with  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.    For 
instance,  my  husband  was  always  one  year  ahead  in  age.    He  started  school  not  at 
age  six  but  at  age  five.    So  when  the  war  was  over  and  he  had  his  Abitur,  he  was 
not  eighteen  but  seventeen,  and  he  wasn't  called  up  anymore.    There  was  no  call- 
up  for  military  service  at  all. 
[Tape  I,  Side  Two] 

WITTKOWER:    I  think,  inspired  by  the  Russian  Revolution,  we  had  what  had 
never  existed  before,  a  commissar,  and  we  had  a  Schulrat  [school  council  or 
"soviet"],  and  we  felt  it  was  our  right  and  our  obligation  to  reform  the  school  and 
the  kind  of  teaching,  and  to  have  more  contact  with  boys,  because  we  never  met, 
except  for  cousins  and  sons  of  friends,  any  boy  other  than  those  closely  related  to 
us.    So  we  decided  we  wanted  to  have  certain  sports,  like  ball  games,  together 
with  the  boy's  school.    I  went  to  the  director  and  said,  "That's  what  we  suggest. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?"   It  was  summer.    I  had  the  summer  dress;  it  was 
short  sleeved.    I  said  we  also  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  terrible  gym  dresses  that 
we  had  to  wear,  which  were  made  out  of  a  hard,  scratchy  material  under  the 
knees,  with  long  sleeves  and  high  collars.    Wearing  this  we  were  supposed  to  run 
and  play  ball  and  do  exercises.    It  was  very  uncomfortable.    I  said,  "We  want  to 
wear  shorts  and  we  want  to  wear  open-necked  shirts."   The  director  said, 
"Shorts?   But  then  one  sees  your  knees."   I  said,  "Well,  one  sees  my  elbows 
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now.    Same  designer,  same  material."    He  said,  "You're  right."    From  then  on, 

we  could  wear  whatever  we  found  most  comfortable  for  sports. 

BARNETT:    It  sounds  like  you  were  a  bit  of  a  student  leader.    You  seem  to  have 

always  been  the  one  going  to  the  director. 

WITTKOWER:    In  a  way,  I  was  what  they  called  a  head  girl,  because  I  didn't 

mind  talking  to  people  if  I  knew  it  was  important. 

BARNETT:    What's  also  interesting  to  me  is  that  you  say  these  teenagers  were 

influenced  by  their  concept  of  what  the  Russian  Revolution  was. 

WITTKOWER:    But  there  was  a  lot  there  that  we  thought  was  absolutely 

horrible.    For  instance,  I  remember  that  someone  who  knew  the  Ukraine  knew 

that  they  had  been  producing  a  lot  of  wine  there,  and  they  had  razed  the 

vineyards  and  planted  cotton  wool.   That  was  just  unthinkable  for  many  people. 

And  others  said,  "Well,  if  they  need  cotton  wool  more  than  wine,  of  course  they 

had  to  do  that." 

BARNETT:    Now,  how  did  you  meet  your  husband  if  you  weren't  at  the  same 

school? 

WITTKOWER:    We  were  both  members  of  the  Youth  Movement.    We  were  for 

walking,  hiking,  sports,  and  reading  more  than  was  required  in  school.    There 

were  girl  groups  and  boy  groups.    You  couldn't  say,  "I  want  to  be  a  member." 

You  had  to  be  chosen.    Somebody  from  the  group  would  come  and  say,  "Would 
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you  like  to  join  our  group?"   Then  you  went  and  saw  what  they  did,  and  whether 
you  liked  it  or  not,  then  you  joined  or  you  didn't.   Twice  a  year,  at  summer 
solstice  and  winter  solstice,  we  had  meetings  of  the  entire  group,  in  Berlin,  and  it 
was  there  that  I  met  my  husband.   We  had  camp  fires  and  we  sang  all  the  right 
songs,  and  it  was  very  romantic,  very  nice. 

A  lot  has  been  written  about  the  Youth  Movement,    I  think  all  by  people 
who  never  were  in  it.    Anyway,  the  people  who  write  about  it  forget  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  almost  all  our  fathers  were  in  military  service.    My  father  was  in 
France,  the  head  of  a  large  military  hospital.   He  was  called  up  or  joined— I 
forget  which— in  1915.   From  then  on,  all  the  children  whose  fathers  were  called 
up  immediately  at  the  outbreak  of  war  grew  up  without  fathers.    At  that  time, 
family  life  was  still  very  important,  and  there  was  something  missing— an 
important  member  of  the  family  was  not  there.    So  for  these  families,  the  Youth 
Movement  was  a  very  important  kind  of  Ersatz  for  their  broken-up  family  life. 
There  are  books  where  they  say  there  was  a  lot  of  homosexuality.    I  had  no  idea 
of  this.    I  didn't  even  know  the  word.    I'm  absolutely  sure  that  most  of  it  was 
really  platonic  romantic— certainly  not  hopping  from  one  bed  into  the  other. 
BARNETT:    And  you're  also  saying  it  was  not  particularly  militaristic. 
WITTKOWER:    The  older  boys,  who  had  been  called  up  and  came  back  on 
leave,  told  us  what  happened  on  the  front,  and  that  made  us  very  antiwar. 
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There's  the  question  of  Clinton— whether  he  was  serving  in  the  war  or  not  in  the 

war.    We  would  have  admired  him  for  refusing,  [laughter]   We  would  have  said, 

"Well,  that's  the  spirit!" 

BARNETT:    You're  sketching  such  a  different  picture  from  the  nationalistic 

picture  of  Germany  that  I  usually  think  of. 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  there  were,  of  course,  always  military  and  landed  classes, 

but  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  class.    Actually,  I  had  one  cousin  who 

was  captain  of  some  kind  of  warship,  but  when  he  came  to  visit  us,  we  didn't 

talk  about  military  things.    He  was  a  captain,  and  somebody  else  was  a  lawyer, 

and  so  on. 

BARNETT:    What  first  drew  you  to  your  husband?   What  interested  you  about 

him? 

WITTKOWER:    By  chance,  we  were  all  sitting  around  the  fire,  and  somehow  or 

other  he  was  sitting  next  to  me.    We  started  to  talk  and  found  that  we  had  very 

much  the  same  ideas  about  certain  things,  and  we  went  on  talking  and  talking  and 

then  we  decided  to  meet  and  go  to  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum,  or  whatever 

else  there  was— exhibitions.    A  group  of  boys  and  girls  was  formed,  and  we  met 

shortly  after  six  in  the  morning  and  read  Plato— school  started  at  eight. 

BARNETT:    Oh,  you  formed  this  group  on  your  own? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  it  was  just  a  private  enterprise,  boys  and  girls  who  were 
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interested.    I  went  a  few  times,  but  I  have  no  sense  for  philosophy.    My  first 
reaction  is  to  say  something  against  it. 

BARNETT:    Were  both  of  you  interested  in  architecture  at  the  time? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes,  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  the  same  time.    There  were 
very  few  who  were  interested  in  architecture. 

Both  in  the  cabinetmakers'  school— that  year  that  I  spent  there— and  in  the 
Kunstgewerbeschule,  there  were  art  history  lessons  of  abysmal  value.    Art  history 
started  with  Egypt,  and  since  we  were  not  going  to  build  temples,  we  had  to  learn 
everything  about  the  decorative  things.    For  instance,  there  was  one  session  for 
design  drawing,  and  we  were  given  a  large  sheet  of  paper  with  acanthus  leaves  in 
various  shapes  and  forms.    We  had  to  draw  the  acanthus  leaves  freehand,  then 
the  teacher  came  with  a  pair  of  .  .  .  what  do  you  call  them? 
BARNETT:    Calipers? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  and  the  teacher  measured  to  see  if  our  copy  was  absolutely 
correct.    So,  I  went  rather  to  art  history  classes  in  the  University  of  Berlin.    You 
could  go  there  and  audit.   The  year  that  my  husband  was  in  Berlin,  we  went 
together.   There  were  very,  very  good  teachers,  but  there  was  never  architecture; 
that  was  only  taught  in  the  architecture  class  in  the  Kunstgewerbeschule  and  the 
Technische  Hochschule. 
BARNETT:    Were  there  any  well-known  names  whose  classes  you  sat  in  on? 
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WITTKOWER:    Well,  in  Berlin,  there  was  [Adolph]  Goldschmidt,  who  was  the 
great  man— very  nice,  but  very  remote.    He  was  not  interested  personally  very 
much  in  any  of  his  students;  that  was  left  to  the  assistants.    There  was  [Werner] 
Weisbach,  who  was  one  of  the  early  ones  to  be  interested  in  baroque  art  and 
wrote  books  on  it.    You  know,  the  relationship  of  student  to  professor  was 
completely  different  from  what  it  is  here.    I  think  you  saw  your  professor  only 
when  you  decided  what  you  would  write  as  your  doctorate  paper.    Otherwise, 
there  was  hardly  any  personal  connection.    Weisbach  was  the  one  who  invited 
students  for  dinner  with  other  people,  nonstudents,  and  he  was  very  interested  in 
what  one  did.    But  he  was  a  strange  man,  and  he  had  to  be  fond  of  you  in  order 
to  do  that.   He  didn't  invite  students  just  because  they  were  in  his  classes;  he  sort 
of  handpicked  them. 

BARNETT:    So  did  you  sit  in  on  his  baroque  art  class? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    Do  you  remember  anything  particular  about  it? 
WITTKOWER:    I  didn't  go  all  that  regularly  because  our  teaching  plan  was  very 
strict.    It  was  from  nine  to  five  and  then  you  could  voluntarily  take  evening 
classes,  which  were  free.   They  were  from  seven  to  nine. 
BARNETT:    That's  a  long  day  if  you  took  classes  in  the  evening. 
WITTKOWER:    That  was  a  long  day,  but  it  rarely  ended  that  way,  because  when 
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you  were  through  with  that,  you  went  into  one  of  two  cafes  where  you  were  sure 
to  meet  friends  and  other  interesting  people,  and  you  would  sit  there  with  one 
glass  of  tea  until  midnight  and  talk. 
BARNETT:    That's  a  good  life. 

WITTKOWER:    It  was  a  lovely  life.   I'm  going  through  all  the  old  letters  and 
remembering  the  really  horrible  time  it  was.    I  mean,  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
over,  the  inflation  started  and  all  one's  money  was  gone. 

BARNETT:    Did  that  affect  your  family?   What  happened  to  your  family  during 
that  inflationary  period? 

WITTKOWER:    It  was  a  catastrophe,  because  at  that  time  a  medical  doctor 
didn't  ever  send  a  bill  to  his  old,  well-known,  personally  related  patients.    They 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  what  they  thought  they  owed. 
BARNETT:    And  it  was  left  up  to  them— whatever  they  thought? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes.    Then  there  were  those  he  didn't  know  all  that  well,  and  to 
them  he  would  send  a  bill  every  six  months.    But  when  the  inflation  came  and  the 
money  went  down  and  down  and  down,  every  single  day,  almost  by  the  hour,  I 
said  to  my  father,  "You  can't  do  that.    You  have  to  ask  them  to  pay  now  because 
tomorrow  you  won't  be  able  to  buy  a  postage  stamp."    And  he  said  he  couldn't 
do  that.    He  had  never  done  it;  it  was  too  awful.    I  said,  "I  don't  mind.    I'll 
stand  there  and  tell  them,  'You  know  the  time  as  well  as  we  do.    Would  you 
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mind  paying  for  your  medical  examination  now?'"    He  thought  that  was  even 
worse,  so  he  asked  them  before  they  left  if  they  would  mind  paying. 

We  never  were  actually  hungry,  but  we  were  very  badly  fed.   The 
American  Quakers  always  sent  care  parcels  to  various  schools,  and  when  the  care 
parcel  arrived  in  our  school,  it  was  a  great  affair.   It  almost  always  contained 
Quaker  Oats  and  condensed  milk,  and  we  had  found  out  that  you  didn't  have  to 
cook  the  stuff;  you  just  mixed  it  and  ate  it.   We  thought  it  was  just  wonderful, 
[laughter] 

BARNETT:    Now,  how  were  you  financing  your  education  at  the 
Kunstgewerbeschule? 

WITTKOWER:  My  father  could  pay  for  that.  We  also  had  the  idea  we  wanted 
to  be  independent,  and  of  course  it  was  difficult,  but  we  tried  to  earn  our  pocket 
money. 

BARNETT:    How  did  you  earn  your  pocket  money? 

WITTKOWER:    By  doing  anything  that  came  along.    For  instance,  there  was  a 
famous  painter,  [Erich]  Heckel.    He  was  an  expressionist  painter,  and  he  had 
been  asked  to  illustrate  a  book  with  hand-colored  woodcuts,  so  he  asked  for  four 
or  five  people  from  the  Kunstgewerbeschule  to  do  the  hand  coloring.    We  were 
sitting  there  along  a  table,  and  one  did  the  blue  sky  and  passed  the  book  on,  and 
the  next  one  did  the  green  leaves,  and  the  next  one  did  the  halo  of  gold,  and  then 
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it  went  out  as  hand  painted  by  Mr.  Heckel.  [laughter] 

The  Americans  took  great  advantage  of  the  inflation.   They  ordered— I 
don't  know— dozens  and  dozens  of  little  wooden  boxes.   Then  we  were  asked, 
"Who  wants  to  paint  these  boxes  in  expressionistic  style?"    So  I  said,  "Me!    Me!" 
[laughter]   I  came  home— we  had  a  day  nursery  and  a  night  nursery— and  the  day 
nursery  floor  was  covered  with  boxes,  and  I  had  lots  of  pots  of  paints  standing 
around.    I  had  something  red,  something  green,  something  blue  .  .  .  and  that 
went  to  America  as  German  expressionist,  [laughter]   Then  somebody  had  the 
idea  of  decorating  plates.   They  were  porcelain  plates  given  to  us  to  paint  with 
expressionistic  motifs.    Somebody  else— always  from  America— sent  an  enormous 
amount  of  material  for  hand-painted  curtains  for  movie  theaters,  so  a  friend  got 
endless  yards  and  yards  of  curtain  material.    She  and  I  rolled  it  from  one  room  to 
the  other  and  painted  it,  and  that  was  the  way  we  got  pocket  money.   We  went  to 
all  the  theaters,  all  the  concerts,  and  all  the  exhibitions.   We  might  have  just 
enough  money  to  pay  for  standing  places— there  never  were  enough  places  to  sit 
down— and  if  we  didn't  have  enough  money  for  the  fare  as  well,  we  walked.    We 
walked  an  hour  there  and  an  hour  back  home  and  thought  it  was  just  right. 
When  I  read  the  letters  of  that  time— at  that  time  my  husband  was  in  Munich  or 
in  Wiirzburg  and  I  have  letters  we  exchanged  from  1917  on— we  were  extremely 
cheerful.    We  thought  it  was  a  wonderful  life. 
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BARNETT:    Even  though  economically,  you  didn't  have  much. 

WITTKOWER:    I  couldn't  imagine  why  my  parents  were  so  unhappy  about  the 

inflation.   It  was  very  awkward  not  to  have  money,  but  it  was  only  money. 

BARNETT:    You  went  to  theaters  and  you  were  aware  of  art  at  the  time.   In 

terms  of  music  or  literature  or  drama,  a  lot  of  very  important  figures  were 

arriving  on  the  scene.    Who  were  you  aware  of? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  the  great  important  figure  was  [Max]  Reinhardt,  I  think, 

in  the  German  theater.    He  had  to  leave.    He  went  to  America  and  tried  to  work 

in  Hollywood  and  did  nothing.   Somehow  or  other  one  has  to  be  in  one's  own 

surroundings  with  one's  own  language;  he  never  learned  English  properly.    As 

for  music,  I  think  the  best  conductor  at  the  time  was  [Arthur]  Nikisch.    We  didn't 

have  the  money  to  go  to  the  evening  concerts,  so  we  went  to  the  matinee,  which 

was  really  a  rehearsal,  and  it  was  very  interesting  because  Nikisch  would 

interrupt  and  say,  "The  man  at  the  back  was  too  late!"  [laughter] 

BARNETT:    Was  the  more  modern  music  by  Schoenberg  and  people  like  that 

becoming  known? 

WITTKOWER:    Schoenberg,  Alban  Berg- 

BARNETT:    Were  you  aware  of  them  at  the  time? 

WITTKOWER:    Very  much  so. 

BARNETT:    That  surprises  me  because  it's  not  easily  accessible  music. 
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WITTKOWER:    There  was  Kurl  Weill  and  Brecht. 

BARNETT:    Did  you  see  Brecht  plays? 

WITTKOWER:    I  didn't  know  Brecht.    I  knew  Weill.   He  was  a  very  retiring, 

very  serious  man.   He  was  working  on  the  Three  Penny  Opera  at  the  time  and 

was  completely  sunk  in  that,  but  he  did  go  out  from  time  to  time. 

BARNETT:    So  you  had  seen  him  or  you  had  met  him? 

WITTKOWER:    I  met  him.   There  were  a  few  Swiss  students  who  had  come; 

one  from  Geneva,  one  from  Zurich,  because  it  was  immensely  cheap  for  them  to 

study.    It  cost  them  pennies  to  take  us  out— two  eggs  and  toast  was  a  marvelous 

dinner  for  us.    That  was  the  subject  of  one  of  Marlene  Dietrich's  first  successful 

songs  in  the  cabaret:    two  boiled  eggs  in  a  glass  and  a  little  glass  of  rum— that  is 

our  life,  [laughter] 

BARNETT:    Were  you  reading  German  authors  at  the  time? 

WITTKOWER:   The  Youth  Movement  group  read  things  which  I  thought  were 

just  ghastly  because  they  were  primitive  romantic.    We  had  long  discussions 

about  that.   We  read  a  bit  of  Greek  philosophy,  political  things,  and  a  lot  of 

classics.    There  was  a  long  period  of  Shakespeare.    I  read  French  very  well  at  the 

time  and  I  liked  nineteenth-century  French  literature. 

BARNETT:    What  about  contemporary  German  writers,  like  Thomas  Mann? 

WITTKOWER:    Oh,  yes,  of  course.    Thomas  Mann  was  also  not  a  nice  man,  but 
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he  was  a  good  writer. 
BARNETT:    Did  you  meet  him  later? 

WITTKOWER:    We  were  in  the  same  room,  let  us  say,  but  I  knew  two  of  his 
daughters  [Erika  and  Monika],  and  his  son  [Klaus].    One  of  his  daughters  was 
married  to  a  Hungarian  art  historian  [Jeno  Lanyi]  whom  we  knew  very  well  and 
was  a  close  friend  of  ours.   When  the  Second  World  War  broke  out,  Monika 
Mann  didn't  want  to  stay  in  England.    She  was  terrified  of  the  bombings,  and 
with  the  help  of  Thomas  Mann,  she  and  her  husband  got  a  visa  to  Canada  and 
then  hoped  that  from  Canada  they  would  get  a  visa  to  the  States.    But  they  went 
by  the  first  boat  that  was  torpedoed  by  the  Germans.    Monika' s  husband  went 
down  and  she  survived.    She  was  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours— a  wisp  of  a 
girl  hanging  to  a  piece  of  wood.    She  was  saved  and  she  saw  her  husband  go 
down.    She  heard  him  call  her  name  and  then  he  disappeared.    At  that  time, 
Erika  Mann,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  in  London.   The  ones  who  were  fished  out 
of  the  water  were  taken  to  Glasgow;  it  was  the  nearest  harbor  to  a  hospital. 
Erika  Mann  went  to  Glasgow  and  took  Monika  to  London.    She  was  living  in  one 
of  the  great  hotels  that  supposedly  had  the  best  air  raid  shelter,  a  place  where 
Monika  could  recover  from  that,  really,  pretty  awful  experience.    When  she  had 
more  or  less  recovered,  she  said,  "I  want  to  go  away.    I  want  to  go  to  Canada." 
Erika  asked  her,  "But  Monika,  what  can  happen  to  you  here  after  what  you  have 
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been  through?   Wait.    Don't  go  away  yet."   Monika  said,  "I  can  die  in  the  blitz." 
So  Monika  finally  went  to  California.    Erika  Mann  published  a  collection  of 
letters  of  her  father,  Thomas,  and  in  one  of  them   Mann  wrote  to  one  his  friends: 
"Monika  arrived  from  England  rather  weepy."   I  could  have  rung  his  neck  for 
that.   What  did  he  expect  from  his  daughter  after  that  experience?   Should  she 
have  arrived  laughing  and  saying,  "Ha!  Ha!    Here  I  am!"? 
BARNETT:    Freud  was  the  big  intellectual  figure  at  the  time.   Were  you 
acquainted  with  Freud's  ideas  in  the  early  twenties,  when  you  were  studying? 
WITTKOWER:    We  read  Freud  a  lot  because  the  first  Freud  followers  who  had 
gone  to  Vienna  to  study  with  him  had  come  back  to  Germany,  and  mostly  to 
Berlin.   We  knew  quite  a  lot  of  them.   I  was  never  quite  caught  by  the 
admiration,  because  people  did  forget  that  Freud  was  a  product  of  a  very 
nineteenth-century,  middle-class  Jewish  family.    For  instance,  homosexuality  was 
for  him  something  that  was  sick  and  had  to  be  cured.    By  that  time  I  knew  what 
homosexuality  was  and  I  knew  that  the  people  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  not 
sick. 

BARNETT:    That's  interesting.    How  did  you  know  that?   My  impression  of 
Berlin  is  that  it  was  a  very  liberal  environment  at  that  time,  and  very  avant-garde 
in  a  lot  of  ways,  but  I'm  surprised  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  you  were 
aware  of  that  too. 
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WITTKOWER:    It  was  something  which  I  didn't  understand,  but  I  knew  it 
existed. 

BARNETT:    How  did  you  become  aware  of  it? 

WITTKOWER:    You  know,  the  cabinetmakers'  school  was  mainly  for  boys 
whose  fathers  were  cabinetmakers  who  wanted  their  sons  to  get  a  better  education 
than  they  could  get  in  the  workshop.    They  could  get  their  actual  apprenticeship 
and  master  and  they  earned  enough  to  pay  for  it— it  was  cheap.    It  was,  I  think, 
financed  by  the  guild  or  the  state  or  the  city,  so  the  boys  paid  very  little.   There 
were  probably  five  or  six  boys  who  were  not  of  working-class  background.    One 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  army.    His  father  owned  a  big  furniture  factory.    He 
wanted  his  son,  when  he  came  out  of  the  army,  to  get  a  foundation  before  he 
took  him  into  the  factory,  so  that  he  knew  something  when  he  came  and  could 
talk  to  the  workmen.    Another  one  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing  that  I  wanted  to 
do  and  he  said,  "I  am  no  good.   I  cannot  fall  in  love  with  girls.    I  am  in  love 
with  a  boy,  and  I  know  that  it  is  sick  and  I  know  it  is  wrong."   I  said,  "What's 
sick?   You're  perfectly  normal.    You  just  like  a  boy  better  than  a  girl.    It 
happens."  [laughter] 

That  makes  me  think  of  another  story.    A  cousin  of  my  husband's  had 
gone  through  medical  school  and  had  intended  to  be  a  specialist.    He  was  caught 
up  in  psychoanalysis,  which  was  then  very  fashionable,  so  he  went  into  that  field. 
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We  went  out  together  quite  often  to  see  how  the  other  half  lived.   There  were 
cabarets  or  cafes  where  only  lesbians  went  or  only  boys  went.    We  looked  at  how 
they  behaved,  what  they  did,  and  it  was  all  very  proper.    The  improper  things 
happened  when  we  went  to  where  the  working  class  went  to  dance.   They  got 
into  fights,  and  then  we  would  leave,  [laughter]   So  this  cousin  told  me  all  about 
what  he  was  doing,  and  we  were  very  good  friends  until  he  died  a  few  years  ago. 
BARNETT:    I'd  like  to  go  back  now  to  your  education.    Before  you  went  to 
Charlottenburg,  you  had  this  practical  training  to  get  in,  so  you  decided  to  go  into 
cabinetmaking.   Were  there  other  options,  or  did  everybody  get  some 
cabinetmaking  training  before  they  went  on? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  there  was  an  option  that  if  you  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Technische  Hochschule  and  become  a  full  architect,  you  had  to  go  for  three 
months  as  a  bricklayer.    I  thought,  "I  can  do  a  lot  with  my  parents,  but  I  cannot 
tell  them  I'll  be  a  bricklayer  in  Berlin."  [laughter] 

It  was  quite  difficult  because  no  factory  or  workshop  wanted  me.    In  the 
end  someone  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  to  the  guild  master  and  see  whether  he  can 
help."   I  hadn't  known  that  the  whole  construction  of  cabinetmaking  and  wood- 
carving  was  still  a  guild-organized  affair,  so  I  went  to  the  guild  master  and  said, 
"I  want  to  go  to  that  school  [Stadtische  Kunstgewerbe-  und  Handwerkerschule].    I 
can  only  go  to  that  school  if  I  have  practical  experience.    I  cannot  find  any  place 
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privately,  but  I  heard  that  there  is  a  cabinetmakers'  school.    Can  you  get  me  into 
it?"    He  said,  "This  has  never  happened.    You'd  better  think  of  something  else." 
I  said,  "No.    I  have  thought  a  lot  and  this  is  what  I  want."   We  talked,  and  in  the 
end  I  said,  "Now,  look.    Is  there  a  law  against  taking  girls?"    He  said,  "No. 
There  is  no  law  because  no  girls  ever  wanted  to  do  this."   Well,  I  said,  "If  there 
is  no  law  against  it,  then  you  must  take  me."   Then  he  said,  "All  right.    I  will 
inform  the  director  of  the  school  that  you  will  come  and  he  will  interview  you." 
The  director  was  a  terribly  old  man— I  mean  he  must  have  been  well  over  fifty. 
He  was  absolutely  struck;  he  didn't  know  what  to  do.    In  the  end  he  said,  "Well, 
I  have  to  talk  to  your  father. "    I  was  still  under  age.    My  father  had  never  been 
in  that  neighborhood  because  it  was  known  as  a  criminal  quarter  of  Berlin,  and 
Berlin  criminals  were  as  criminal  as  criminals  anywhere.    So  my  poor  father  and 
I  went  to  see  the  director  and  they  talked  about  it.    In  the  end,  father  said,  "You 
know,  you  don't  know  my  daughter  but  I  know  her.    If  she  has  got  her  mind  set 
on  something,  she  will  get  it,  so  you  better  take  her."    I  was  lucky  because  a 
girlfriend  of  mine  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  she  did.    At  first,  there  were 
150  boys.    You  know,  they  left  school  at  fourteen  and  came  from  very  rough 
surroundings,  but  it  worked  beautifully. 
BARNETT:    That's  amazing. 
WITTKOWER:    It  was  kind  of  like,  "Well,  all  right.    She  can  stay"— not  because 
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I  did  particularly  well,  but  because  I  did  the  same  as  the  others  did.   To  the 
horror  of  our  cook,    I  put  some  soup  she  cooked  in  a  blue  enamel  pot  with  a 
handle  and  put  it  where  they  kept  the  glue  hot.    I  sat  on  my  work  bench  with  my 
legs  crossed  and  ate  my  soup  out  of  the  blue  enamel  pot.   Then  one  of  the 
higher-class  gentlemen  passed  my  workbench  and  made  a  pass  at  me.    Before  I 
knew  what  I  was  doing  or  had  time  to  think  of  what  to  do,  I  boxed  his  ear,  but  it 
was  so  loud  that  the  boys  around  me  all  heard  it  and  saw  it,  and  after  that  they 
knew  they  couldn't  take  any  liberties. 

Then  we  went  on  excursions— handpicked  people  who  were  very  close  to 
their  apprenticeship  exams— with  two  masters.    My  friend  and  I,  eighteen  or 
twenty  boys,  and  two  masters.    We  walked  through  the  woods  of  Berlin  singing. 
Then  we  went  into  one  of  the  cafes  where  you  put  ten  cents  into  a  machine,  and 
there  was  music  and  we  had  to  dance  with  everyone.    I  think  there  were  about 
fifteen  boys  in  the  architecture  class  in  the  Kunstgewerbeschule.    We  went  to 
Hellerau  to  see  the  [Heinrich]  Tessenow  buildings.   I  still  like  Tessenow;  he  is 
very  clean  architect.    He  not  of  the  kind  of  spirit,  say,  of  [Erich] 
Mendelsohn— nothing  like  the  Mendelsohn's  Einstein  Tower— but  very  clean, 
very  pleasant,  very  well-designed  houses,  and  totally  inoffensive.    Hellerau  is 
very  near  to  Dresden,  and  I  thought,  "I  can't  be  in  Hellerau  and  not  go  and  look 
at  the  Dresden  Museum  and  the  architecture  in  Dresden."    No  one  wanted  to 
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come  with  me.    No  one  was  interested. 

BARNETT:    These  were  the  people  who  were  studying  in  architecture. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    So  they  weren't  interested  in  things  of  the  past.    Were  they 

interested  in  the  Bauhaus? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  they  were  not.   They  thought  it  was  pretty  awful. 

BARNETT:    What  were  they  interested  in? 

WITTKOWER:    Tessenow. 

BARNETT:    Okay,  [laughter] 
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SESSION  TWO:    12  DECEMBER,  1992 

[Tape  II,  Side  One] 

BARNETT:    I  wanted  to  follow  up  on  a  few  things  that  we  talked  about  last 

time.   We  talked  about  how  you  were  raised  and  what  the  expectations  were  in 

terms  of  your  education.    You  said  your  mother  wanted  you  to  be  the  proper  lady 

who  got  married  and  was  sort  of  a  grace  to  her  husband  and  so  forth.   Did  she 

emphasize  learning  skills  around  the  household  or  doing  domestic  chores? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  but  they  all  wanted  me  to  learn  to  cook  because  if  I  were 

married,  I  would  have  to  know  how  to  cook,  but  I  didn't.    I  learned  cooking  in 

Italy,  from  my  landlady.    It  was  lovely  because  she  took  me  to  the  market  and 

showed  me  how  to  buy  things,  which  was  very  different  in  Italy  from  anywhere 

else  because  you  could  take  every  single  tomato,  every  single  peach,  smell  it, 

touch  it,  put  it  back  and  take  another  one.  [laughter]   The  Campo  di  Fiori  in 

Rome  was  just  beautiful. 

BARNETT:    So  you  weren't  expected  to  do  any  work  around  the  house 

particularly,  or  learn  to  sew? 

WITTKOWER:    No.    At  that  time,  one  simply  had  maids. 

BARNETT:    That's  what  I  thought.    You  had  a  younger  sister,  right? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes  [Elisabeth  Holzmann]. 

BARNETT:    Did  she  go  on  to  a  profession? 
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WITTKOWER:    She  was  a  fashion  designer. 

BARNETT:    Oh,  so  you  were  both  in  design,  then,  of  one  sort  or  another. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    You  wanted  to  talk  a  little  more  about  the  teaching  at  the  University 

of  Berlin  and  professors  there. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.   I  remember  one  man  who  was  a  very  good  teacher,  but 

not  terribly  widely  known  because  he  was  so  retiring,  named  Hildebrand. 

BARNETT:    What  did  he  teach? 

WITTKOWER:    They  all  taught  Renaissance.    Renaissance  was  the  thing,  and  it 

usually  ended  in  the  late  sixteenth  century;  after  that  it  was  degenerate  art. 

BARNETT:    Which  we  would  now  called  mannerist? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    The  teaching  really  started  with  .  .  .  well,  of  course, 

medieval,  but  it  depended  very  much  on  the  school.    Goldschmidt  taught  early 

Christian  art,  especially  ivory,  and  also  painting— the  usual  things.    Hildebrand 

was  a  passionate  admirer  of  paintings  and  sculpture.    He  had  this  real  passion  for 

things.    He  knew  how  to  communicate  very  quietly,  not  grand  rhetoric,  and  that 

was  very  impressive  for  some  people,  but  not  for  everyone.    I  liked  him  very 

much,  and  he  was  a  great  influence.   For  me,  Michelangelo  was  about  the 

limit— after  him  I  didn't  like  things  very  much.   I  knew  one  had  to  know  these 

things,  but  you  didn't  have  to  like  them. 
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BARNETT:    Did  you  eventually  come  to  like  art  after  Michelangelo? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes,  yes.    I  think  in  the  art  history  department  in  Berlin  I 
mostly  knew  people  who  worked  in  Goldschmidt's  seminar,  people  like  [Ulrich] 
Middeldorf,  who  later  became  the  director  of  the  Deutsche  Kunstbibliothek 
[Bibliotheca  Tedesca]  in  Florence.   They  were  all  working  on  the  Renaissance. 
My  husband's  dissertation  was  Renaissance.    When  I  first  came  to  Rome,  I  was 
pretty  horrified  by  all  those  baroque  gables  and  angels  sitting  everywhere.    All 
the  fountains  in  Piazza  di  Spagna,  where  the  water  spit  into  the  basin  instead  of 
coming  out— it  was  something  I  had  to  get  used  to. 
BARNETT:    How  much  was  architecture  taught  at  the  university? 
WITTKOWER:    I  don't  know  anyone  who  taught  architecture  in  the  university; 
that  was  a  matter  for  the  Technische  Hochschule.    But  I  may  just  not  know 
because  I  didn't  take  part  in  that. 

The  architecture  that  I  looked  at  and  liked,  studied,  and  sketched  was  done 
with  students  from  the  Technische  Hochschule  who  studied  architecture.    There 
were  one  or  two  who  were  very  interested  in  architecture.    When  I  was  in  the 
Kunstgewerbeschule,  in  the  architecture  class,  we  had  voluntary  art  and 
architectural  history  lectures,  I  think  once  or  twice  a  week.    But  that  was 
voluntary,  and  of  the  fifteen  or  so  boys  who  were  in  the  architecture  classes, 
there  was  one  who  was  also  interested  in  these  lectures. 
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BARNETT:    Oh,  so  that  was  not  very  many. 

WITTKOWER:    We  went  to  the  old  parts  of  Berlin,  which  was  just  a  very  small 

area.    We  went,  for  instance,  to  Potsdam  and  sketched  rococo  things  there.    The 

teacher  of  my  class  and  the  director  didn't  like  it.   They  felt  it  would  only 

interfere  with  our  own  inventions  and  our  own  ideas. 

BARNETT:    When  you  say  art  history,  was  there  anything  more  than  sketching 

the  buildings?   That's  very  rudimentary  art  history. 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  we  knew  who  designed  the  buildings.    It  was  all  very 

haphazard,  because  art  history  classes  in  both  the  cabinetmakers'  school  and  the 

Kunstgewerbeschule  were  terribly  limited  and  taught  by  people  who  couldn't  find 

better  jobs.    They  were  really,  very  second-rate  teachers.    So  it  was  very 

haphazard,  and  it  wasn't  a  course  where  one  learned  from  one  lecture  to  the  next, 

not  at  all.    You  could  go  or  not  go.    As  I  said,  of  the  fifteen  boys  or  so  in  the 

architecture  classes,  there  was  only  one  who  was  really  interested. 

BARNETT:    Before  your  husband  came  to  Berlin,  he  was  studying  at  Munich. 

Who  was  he  studying  with  there? 

WITTKOWER:    I  think  he  was  there  for  a  year.    He  went  to  Munich  to  study 

with  the  great  [Heinrich]  Wolfflin,  and  he  was  so  disappointed  in  him.    He  was 

even  accepted  in  the  seminar,  which  was  rather  an  honor— you  had  to  be  fairly 

advanced— but  the  seminar  was  run  by  an  assistant.    Wolfflin  had  an  enormous 
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audience.    He  was  in  the  biggest  room  in  the  whole  university  and  had  up  to  four 
hundred  students  listening  to  him.    But  he  more  or  less  repeated  what  he  had 
written  in  his  books.    My  husband  thought,  "Why  do  I  sit  here  and  listen  to  what 
I  can  read?"    Wolfflin  had  absolutely  no  contact  with  students.    He  was  no  help. 
He  never  suggested  readings,  there  were  no  advisers,  and  you  were  completely 
on  your  own. 

BARNETT:    Even  on  the  graduate  level? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  but  it  varied  from  university  to  university.    I  forgot  his 
name,  but  I  think  at  Marburg  there  was  a  professor  who  took  more  interest  in  his 
students  than  others  did,  but  it  was  not  expected  or  required.    Berlin  had  quite  a 
number  of  people  teaching  at  the  university,  and  Goldschmidt  was  a  very  good 
teacher.    He  had  a  smaller  seminar,  so  he  knew  what  the  people  were  doing. 
When  we  had  been  married  and  my  husband  had  passed  his  doctorate, 
Goldschmidt  invited  us  for  tea,  and  in  four  years,  that  was  the  only  personal 
contact  we  had  with  him— the  first  and  only  time. 

To  my  amazement,  he  went  out  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  unheard  of  for 
a  professor,  and  brought  a  tea  tray  with  a  plate  and  three  pieces  of  cake.    Then 
he  said,  "Well,  I'm  sorry.    It's  all  a  little  out  of  order  because  my  housekeeper 
got  sick  this  morning,  and  I  had  to  take  her  to  the  hospital." 

Weisbach  was  interested  in  baroque  and  had  started  at  the  time  to  write 
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his  well-known  book  [Der  Barock  als  Kunst  der  Gegenreformarion] ,  one  of  the 

first  books  on  the  subject.    He  had  a  very  beautiful  collection,  which  included 

some  baroque  sculpture.    He  was  interested  in  his  students  and  he  had  personal 

contact  with  them.    He  invited  us  to  visit  him  when  we  were  in  Rome,  and  we 

also  invited  him  and  he  came.    There  was  not  this  immense  difference:    there  was 

he,  the  God,  and  here  am  I,  the  worm. 

BARNETT:    As  far  as  your  husband's  scholarship,  who  would  you  say  was  the 

biggest  influence  on  him  at  the  University  of  Berlin? 

WITTKOWER:    I  think,  in  a  way,  the  biggest  influence  was  Ernst  Herzfeld,  an 

archaeologist  of  Eastern  art— he  was  digging  in  the  Near  East.    He  was  a  very 

hard  teacher,  but  it  was  in  his  classes  that  my  husband  saw  that  European  art  was 

not  the  only  art.    He  saw  that  Renaissance  art  was  a  part  of  something  larger. 

Two  semesters  with  Herzfeld  got  my  husband  to  see  beyond  the  limits  of  what 

was  normally  taught.    You  see,  Goldschmidt  was  a  very  good  art  historian,  but 

he  was  so  concentrated  on  his  early  ivory  carvings;  this  was  too  small  and  too 

fiddling  for  my  husband. 

BARNETT:    Do  you  remember  what  Goldschmidt' s  approach  was  in  class? 

WITTKOWER:    The  classes  were  fairly  large.    The  seminars  were  always  rather 

smaller. 

BARNETT:    But  you  didn't  take  a  seminar  from  him,  did  you? 
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WITTKOWER:    I  can't  remember.    My  husband's  whole  course  was  four  years. 
I  think  two  of  the  years  he  was  in  Wurzburg  and  Munich  and  two  years  in  Berlin. 
By  that  time  he  wanted  to  start  preparing  his  dissertation.    Goldschmidt  suggested 
Veronese  paintings  because  nobody  had  worked  on  them  at  all.    Although  it's  not 
as  glamorous  and  as  wonderful  as  working  on  Titian,  my  husband  thought  it  was 
an  interesting  subject  because  it  was,  after  all,  a  whole  area.    In  his  letters  to  me 
from  that  time,  he  was  interested  in  the  economic  situation  in  Verona  and  other 
places  like  Ferrara,  where  there  were  Veronese  paintings  in  either  private 
collections  or  museums.    He  was  interested  in  the  landscape— what  they  saw, 
what  kind  of  impressions  they  had  from  young  days  on,  what  kind  of  patterns 
they  had,  who  was  interested  in  these  people.   This  approach  was  fairly  unusual 
because  it  was  outside,  or  beyond,  a  history  of  style. 

BARNETT:  Yes,  and  that  continues,  actually,  in  a  lot  of  his  work— a  concern 
with  the  environment  it's  coming  out  of,  in  some  way.  Where  did  he  come  by 
that  point  of  view? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  I  couldn't  really  put  it  into  words,  because  he  was  always 
interested  in  it.   He  was  for  quite  a  long  time  in  Venice,  and  the  people  he  met 
there  were  not  other  art  historians;  they  were  painters,  beggars.    He  had  very 
little  money.   He  had  a  certain  sum  and  he  could  stay  two  weeks  or  two  months, 
so  he  stretched  it  as  far  as  possible.    He  ate  in  soup  kitchens  and  was  fascinated 
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by  the  kind  of  people  he  met  there— people  that  he  had  never  met  before,  nor,  I 
would  say,  since. 

I  think  the  first  time  that  I  expected  he  would  be  a  good  teacher  was  a 
time  when  we  had  an  appointment  to  meet  at  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum. 
BARNETT:    This  is  when  you  first  knew  him? 

WITTKOWER:    That  must  have  been  when  I  was  still  at  school  or  just  out  of 
school.    We  knew  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum  very  well.   That  was  either  the 
last  year  of  the  war  or  the  first  year  after  the  war.    So  economically  and 
politically,  it  was  a  very  miserable  time.   There  were  all  the  these  boys,  slum 
children,  who  grew  up  without  fathers  in  a  complicated  family  life.    There  was  a 
group  of  these  boys  standing  there  outside  the  museum,  and  my  husband  thought 
they  looked  as  if  they  were  not  up  to  anything  they  should  do.    He  went  to  one 
and  said,  "Would  you  like  to  see  something  very  beautiful?   I  can  show  you 
something  that  you  have  never  seen,  and  you'll  see  it's  very  beautiful."    A  few  of 
the  boys  said,  "Okay."   Then  my  husband  took  them  into  the  museum  and 
explained  pictures  to  them.   They  had  no  idea  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
painting.    He  explained  to  them  why  a  particular  painting  was  good  and  made 
them  think  about  the  kinds  of  expressions  on  the  faces  in  the  paintings:    "Why  do 
you  think  he  looks  so  angry?   Why  do  you  think  he  turns  his  eyes  up  to  heaven?" 
That  was  a  great  success,  and  they  said,  "Can  you  come  again?"    My  husband 
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said,  "Yes.    I  can  come  again  next  week,  at  about  this  time.    If  you  have  other 
friends  who  would  like  to  come,  bring  them  along."   So  he  had  quite  a  group  of 
boys  for  whom  it  was  an  enormous  experience.    This  was  fairly  unusual. 
BARNETT:    Very  unusual,  yes. 

WITTKOWER:    While  he  was  working  in  Berlin  on  his  dissertation,  the  director 
of  the  Hertziana  in  Rome,  Professor  Ernst  Steinmann,  wrote  to  Goldschmidt,  in 
Berlin,  "I  need  an  assistant."    During  his  Italian  travels,  my  husband  had  been  in 
the  Hertziana  and  talked  to  Steinmann,  asked  his  advice,  and  showed  him  what  he 
was  doing.    Steinmann  must  have  liked  what  he  was  doing  and  how  he  was  doing 
it,  so  he  asked,  "Would  Wittkower  come  as  an  assistant?"    Goldschmidt  said  to 
my  husband,  "Well,  it  will  be  very  hard  because  you  are  still  working  on  your 
dissertation,  and  you  would  have  this  assistantship  for  eight  hours  a  day.    Can 
you  manage  that?"    My  husband  said  yes,  so  he  got  up  at  dawn,  worked  until 
nine  o'clock  on  his  dissertation,   and  worked  in  the  Hertziana  as  an  assistant  on  a 
Michelangelo  bibliography  [Michelangelo  Bibliographie  I,  1510-1926,  by  Ernst 
Steinmann  and  Rudolf  Wittkower].    Steinmann  published  the  bibliography  with 
the  two  names,  something  that  was  quite  unusual  at  the  time.    A  professor  or 
teacher  didn't  have  to  do  that.   If  an  assistant  worked  for  him,  that  was  assistant 
work,  but  he  recognized  that  without  my  husband,  the  bibliography  would  never 
have  come  out. 
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BARNETT:    I  tried  to  find  some  information  on  the  Hertziana  and  I  couldn't  find 
very  much.    Can  you  describe  what  it  was  exactly?   I'm  not  quite  clear  on  that. 
What  kind  of  holdings  did  they  have  and  what  was  their  purpose? 
WITTKOWER:    I  have  quite  a  lot  about  it.    The  Hertziana  was  the  foundation  of 
a  woman,  Henriette  Hertz.    She  was  a  friend  of  Frida  Mond,  who  was  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  important  chemists  at  the  time  [Ludwig  Mond].    Mond  went  to 
England  and  founded  the  great  chemistry  company  [Brunner  Mond].    Anyway, 
these  two  ladies  were  well  educated  in  the  way  ladies  were  well  educated  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century.    They  knew  history,  they  knew  Rome,  Naples, 
Florence— that's  about  it.   They  knew  the  history  of  those  places  extremely  well. 
I  was  always  surprised  how  well  they  knew  it.   They  traveled  and  Henriette  Hertz 
started  to  collect.    With  the  help  of  the  Monds,  Henriette  bought  the  Palazzo 
Zuccari,  which  was  built  and  never  quite  finished  by  Federico  Zuccari.    It  was 
meant  to  be  his  own  dwelling,  studio,  and  an  academy  to  train  painters.    It  was  a 
sort  of  national  monument;  one  was  not  allowed  to  change  anything  in  the  facade. 
She  added  something  but  didn't  destroy  the  principal  facade.    She  had  her 
apartment  there  and  her  collection.   She  collected  books  with  the  help  of 
Professor  Steinmann,  who  was  from   Mecklenburg,  a  small  principality  in  the 
north  of  Germany.    He  advised  her  very  well  and  when  she  died  she  left  her 
collection  of  paintings  to  the  Italian  state,  and  the  house  and  the  library  to  what 
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was  then  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute— it's  now  the  Max  Planck  Institute— and 
she  designated  Steinmann  as  director.    He  was  a  good  director  insofar  as  he  got  a 
fantastically  good  librarian  and  built  up  a  library  of  Italian  history  and  history  of 
art,  which  was  at  that  time  almost  unequaled.    He  had  a  fairly  complete  library 
on  Michelangelo. 

After  the  First  World  War,  Italy  and  Germany  were  enemies,  so  the 
Italians  took  over  the  Bibliotheca  Hertziana,  named  after  Henriette  Hertz.    Then 
when  the  political  situation  calmed  down,  the  German  state  wanted  the  Hertziana 
back  and  got  it  back.    It  was  then  that  it  became  the  Max  Planck  Institute.    It's 
the  only  humanist  institute  in  the  Max-Planck  Gesellschaft.    All  the  other 
institutes  of  the  Max  Planck  Society  are  related  to  science.    This  rather 
exceptional  institute  played  a  very  important  role.    At  that  time  the  whole  library, 
important  as  it  was,  took  one  floor,  five  or  six  large  rooms,  and  it  grew  and  grew 
and  grew.    The  rest  of  the  house  included  the  apartment  of  the  director,  the 
apartment  of  the  librarian,  and  one  or  two  rooms  for  assistants. 

Females  were  not  welcomed;  there  were  never  any  females.    When  my 
husband  told  Steinmann  that  he  was  going  to  marry  as  soon  as  he  had  his 
doctorate— he  had  to  go  back  to  Berlin,  stay  there  for  two  months,  and  go 
through  all  the  exams— Steinmann  said,  "You  are  ruining  your  career.    You  are 
much  too  young.    Once  you're  married,  you  won't  work  anymore."    My  husband 
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said,  "But,  Heir  Professor,  you  have  been  married  yourself  and  went  on 
working."    Steinmann  said,  "Ah,  but  I  was  married  to  Olga  von  Gerstfeldt." 
They  had  written  books  together  at  that  time. 

So  the  Hertziana  had  Dr.  Foote,  the  librarian;  my  husband,  the  assistant; 
and  a  second  assistant  came  later.   There  was  no  typist,  no  secretary;  that  was  all 
done  by  the  assistants.    The  social  part  of  it  was  rather  important  because  they 
wanted  to  be  known  and  they  wanted  to  be  visited.    Steinmann  himself  was 
socially  very  ambitious.   So  everyone  who  had  a  name,  some  kind  of  fame,  or 
was  recognized  as  important  invariably  came  to  the  weekly  teas  or  the  weekly 
lunch,  which  was  for  the  very  chosen  ones. 

BARNETT:    Were  these  people  who  were  just  socially  prominent  or  scholars  as 
well? 

WITTKOWER:    Scholars,  politicians,  people  connected  with  the  Vatican  or  with 
the  various  embassies.    Steinmann  himself  hardly  ever  went  out;  he  always  sent 
my  husband,  and  later,  the  two  of  us.    During  the  first  three  weeks  he  was  so 
upset  about  my  being  there  that  he  wouldn't  see  me.    But  there  I  was,  he  couldn't 
help  it.   He  invited  me  for  tea— just  a  small  tea— to  see  whether  I  would  upset  my 
cup  or  not  and  whether  I  was  presentable,  [laughter]   I   was  satisfactory,  so  he 
then  began  to  send  both  of  us  to  official  dinners  and  official  receptions.    There 
were  very  marvelous  affairs  in  the  Vatican.    Steinmann  would  get  two  tickets, 
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give  them  to  us,  and  we  would  represent  him  there.    He  could  do  his  scholarly 
work— not  generally  very  highly  valued,  although  it  is  much  better  than  we 
thought  at  the  time. 

BARNETT:    What  do  you  mean  much  better  than  you  thought  at  the  time? 
WITTKOWER:    It  was  the  time  when  Stilgeschichte  was  overtaken  very  much  by 
[Aby]  Warburg's  iconography  and  by  people  who,  naturally,  in  those  politically 
excited  times,  saw  art  more  as  an  expression  of  political  situations.    For  instance, 
they  got  very  interested  in  the  religious,  political  attitudes  of  Durer  and 
Griinewald,  which  before  may  have  interested  certain  people  who  wrote 
biographies.    There  was  a  very  good  biography  by  [Herman]  Grimm  on 
Michelangelo  [Leben  Michelangelos].    I  read  it  at  the  time  and  I  don't  remember 
it  at  all.   Of  course,  after  all,  I  was  twenty  and  now  I'm  ninety— seventy  years 
ago,  so—  But  how  much  general  history  and  conditions  of  the  time  Steinmann 
brought  into  his  work,  I  don't  remember. 

BARNETT:    This  is  a  sidelight,  but  I  remember  when  I  was  talking  to  you  on  the 
phone  a  couple  of  months  ago,  you  said  you  wanted  to  write  something  about 
how  art  history  had  changed  decisively  in  the  1920s.    Is  this  what  you  were 
talking  about,  this  sort  of  shift? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    You  see,  I  know  very  little  about  the  small  German 
universities.   They  all  had  history  of  art  departments.    But  the  general  joke  was 
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that  if  somebody  arrived  by  train  and  had  said  he  wanted  to  go  into  the  art  history 
department,  he  would  be  greeted  on  the  platform  and  presented  with  the  doctoral 
certificate.    There  was  one  professor,  one  assistant,  and  maybe  one 
Privatdozent—\ery  few  people— and  it  was  easy  to  get  a  doctorate.    In  order  to 
get  a  job  you  had  to  have  something  in  the  way  of  a  doctorate.    Mostly  people 
did  economy  and  law  because  with  a  doctorate  in  economy,  law,  or  politics  you 
got  a  job.   As  an  art  historian,  you  hardly  could  expect  to  get  a  job.    You  had  to 
spend  years  as  an  assistant,  unpaid.    Then,  if  you  wanted  to  go  into  a  university 
career,  you  had  to  spend  I  don't  know  how  long  as  a  Privatdozent .    That  changed 
after  the  First  World  War,  when  even  nonprofessors— assistants  and 
Privatdozenten— got  some  pay. 

On  the  whole,  I  would  say,  people  who  studied  art  history  were  children 
of  parents  who  could  look  after  them  financially,  unless  they  went  into  the  art 
trade  and  became  dealers.    The  good  art  dealers  were  extremely  well  educated, 
and  there  were  also  quite  a  number  of  art  historians  who,  when  they  had  reached 
an  age  where  they  wouldn't  or  couldn't  rely  entirely  on  daddy's  money,  gave 
lectures  in  private  houses.    My  mother-in-law  [Gertrud  Ansbach  Wittkower]  had 
a  sense  for  the  higher  things  in  life  and  art  was  one  of  them.    She  would  invite  a 
doctor  so-and-so  to  give  a  lecture  in  her  house  for  invited  ladies  who  also  had  a 
sense  for  the  higher  things  in  life.   What  they  did  financially  there,  I  don't  know, 
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but  I'm  sure  that  it  gave  the  lecturers  a  cachet,  and  they  were  then  accepted  as 
correspondents,  reviewers,  and  essay  writers  in  the  Berlin  press.    The  Berliner 
Tageblatt  and  some  of  the  other  newspapers  paid  well,  so  they  could  live  on  that. 
I  don't  think  that  any  American  associate  professor  would  ever  live  in  that  style. 
[Tape  II,  Side  Two] 

WITTKOWER:    The  institutes  in  the  various  places,  especially  abroad,  were  so 
important  because  they  brought  people  from  all  over  Europe  together.    No 
German  would  have  gone  to  a  French,  Belgian,  or  English  university,  but  they 
did  go  to  the  institutes  in  Rome  or  Florence;  there  they  met  the  students  from  the 
other  institutes,  and  there  was,  for  the  first  time,  international  collaboration. 
BARNETT:    Although,  as  I  understand,  German  art  history  was  far  ahead  of 
other  countries  theoretically. 

WITTKOWER:    German  art  history  was  ahead  because  there  were  so  many 
universities  where  it  was  taught.    And,  after  all,  what  can  you  teach?   You  can 
teach  how  to  work,  but  you  can't  teach  anyone  to  have  ideas.    Even  if  you  went 
to  a  small,  not  particularly  good  university  with  not  particularly  good  teachers, 
you  had  the  library,  you  learned  how  to  use  it,  and  you  learned  how  to  use  an 
archive.    Everyone  was  required  to  have  foreign  languages.    The  only  ones  who 
didn't  were  the  French. 

It  was  rather  extraordinary,  because  the  Hertziana  attracted  art  historians 
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to  come  when  they  had  worked  on  Italian  Renaissance  things.   They  came  to 
Rome  as  private  students  or  after  completion  of  their  doctorate.    They  knew  the 
people  from  all  the  existing  institutes:   the  British  School,  the  American 
Academy,  the  Finnish  institute,  and  the  Swiss  had  some  kind  of  institute  there. 
The  Swedes  had  an  institute,  because  anyone  who  taught  Italian,  Roman,  Greek 
history  or  language  at  a  school  or  university  in  Sweden  had  to  spend  a  year  at  the 
Swedish  Institute  in  Rome,  which  was  a  brilliant  idea— it  made  them  very 
international.   They  all  had  to  learn  some  Italian  to  get  along  and  to  be  able  to 
read.    We  had  contact  with  all  these  institutes.    We  met  in  an  osteria  over  a  glass 
of  wine,  or  in  a  cheap  restaurant.    None  of  us  had  the  kind  of  apartment  in  which 
we  could  have  visitors— we  had  furnished  rooms.   There  were  one  or  two  who 
were  very  wealthy  and  they  lived  in  better  rooms,  but  generally  one  went  out; 
one  didn't  entertain  at  home.   But  all  of  this  was  never,  ever  with  the  French 
Academy.    They  kept  completely  apart. 

BARNETT:    How  did  these  contacts  in  Rome  play  a  part  in  your  husband's  later 
career?   Did  he  meet  people  who  helped  him  professionally  later? 
WITTKOWER:    Well,  just  an  example.    Somebody  came  and  asked  if  he  could 
use  the  library  at  the  Hertziana.   He  was  introduced  to  the  director  and 
permission  was  granted.   The  librarian  was  a  very  peculiar  man,  awfully  nice  but 
very  odd.   We  went  for  walks  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  hills  every  Sunday, 
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and  almost  always  the  librarian  came  too,  but  this  time  he  came  and  said  to  us, 
"There  is  somebody  from  the  Hungarian  Institute  who  wants  to  work  in  the 
library  here,  and  he  makes  a  rather  nice  impression.    Next  Sunday,  I  cannot 
come  for  a  walk.    Would  you  take  him  for  a  walk  and  see  that  he  is  all  right?" 
Well,  he  was  more  than  all  right;  he  was  really  splendid  and  became  a  very  great 
friend.   This  was  Jeno  Lanyi,  the  art  historian  who  was  married  to  Monika 
Mann. 

BARNETT:    Could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  husband's  family 
background,  what  the  household  was  like  and  the  atmosphere  that  he  was  raised 
in. 

WITTKOWER:    There  wasn't  anything  very  outstanding  or  particular.    His  father 
[Henry  Wittkower]  had  something  to  do  with  the  stock  exchange,  which  was 
organized  in  a  way  quite  different  from  the  New  York  stock  exchange.    I  never 
understood  what  he  was  actually  doing  there,  but  I  know  that  the  stock  exchange 
was  regulated  by  seven  people— they  ran  it.    My  father-in-law  was  one  of  them 
and  he  was  wealthy. 

My  husband's  family  was  interested  enough  to  come  and  visit  us  in  Rome. 
We  married  on  December  31,  1923,  and  then  we  went  to  Rome  in  January  of 
'24.    On  Easter,  six  Wittkowers  came,  which  was  a  lot.   We  had  the  two  parents, 
my  husband's  brother  [Werner  Wittkower],  his  married  sister  and  her  husband, 
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his  unmarried  sister,  and  we  two.   We  traveled  together,  always  stayed  in  the 
best  hotels,  and  always  ate  in  the  best  restaurants.    But  my  mother-in-law,  who 
came  from  a  family  that  was  not  that  well-off,  had  her  own  ideas  about  saving 
money:    she  never  took  a  porter.    My  husband  and  his  brother  had  to  carry  all 
our  luggage  from  train  to  train.    We  went  to  Naples  and  Sicily— all  eight  of  us, 
and  I  was  never  one  for  family  unless  I  liked  them  personally. 

My  brother-in-law  was  an  architect,  so  I  had  a  lot  of  possibilities  for 
talking  things  over  with  him,  and  we  quarreled  terribly  because  his  ideas  were 
different  from  mine. 
BARNETT:    In  what  way? 

WITTKOWER:    There  was  an  exhibition  in  Stuttgart,  I  think,  in  the  twenties.    It 
was  the  first  international  architectural  exhibition  where  chosen  architects  built 
houses  in  the  modern  style.    One  of  the  houses  was  built  by  Le  Corbusier.    Le 
Corbusier  was  a  great  promoter  of  utility— of  the  house  as  a  machine.    I  didn't 
see  that  it  was  in  any  way  a  livable  house.    My  brother-in-law  thought  it  was  the 
acme  of  a  livable  house,  so  there  we  stood,  discussing  things  furiously. 
BARNETT:    What  did  you  object  to  about  the  house? 

WITTKOWER:    The  kitchen  was  too  small;  it  was  just  for  one  person.    Anyone 
who  lived  in  such  a  house  would  have  at  least  two  maids.    If  they  had  a  real 
party,  they  took  some  more  people  in,  so  what  did  the  one  person  in  the  kitchen 
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do  if  there  were  twenty  for  dinner?   My  brother-in-law  said,  "Well,  look  at  the 
kitchen  in  the  international  trains;  they  are  tiny,  for  one  person,  and  they  supply 
meals  for  hundreds  of  people,  changing  all  the  time."   I  said,  "Yes,  but  they  get 
the  food  from  there  and  from  there,  and  they  heat  it  up  and  they  do  certain 
things.    Besides,  one  wants  to  know  very  clearly  the  difference  between  the 
railway  kitchen  and  the  kitchen  in  a  house."    Another  thing,  there  were  two 
rooms  divided  by  a  wall,  and  the  wall  didn't  go  down  to  the  floor.   What  is 
functional  in  that?   One  wouldn't  crawl  under  the  wall  into  the  next  room.    It  was 
all  right  for  a  dog.    My  brother-in-law  thought  it  was  very  functional,  and  I 
thought  it  was  not  functional  at  all. 

We  had  different  ideas  about  proportions.    He  liked  the  Guggenheim 
Museum,  and  I  never  liked  it  because  I  don't  like  the  proportions  of  those 
enormous  big  walls.    I  don't  like  a  round  building  like  that  at  the  corner  of  the 
street.   The  building  was  designed  to  be  freestanding  at  a  corner  in  the  park. 
Wright  didn't  get  the  permission  for  that.    He  was  furious  and  took  the  same 
design  that  was  designed  for  a  freestanding  building  and  put  it  on  the  corner.    So 
my  brother-in-law  and  I  stood  in  front  of  it  and  discussed  it. 
BARNETT:    In  Victoria  Newhouse's  article  ["Margot  Wittkower:    Design 
Education  and  Practice,  Berlin-London,  1919-1939,"  Journal  of  Design  History, 
vol.  3,  1990]  she  said  something  about  how  you  preferred  Renaissance 
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proportions.    What  exactly  did  she  mean  by  that? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  Palladio  was  the  one  who  introduced  the  idea  of  classical 
proportions.    It  made  a  great  stir,  not  even  as  much  in  his  own  time  as  later. 
BARNETT:    Your  husband  wrote  about  it. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    You  know,  I  don't  know  whether  one  is  born  with  a  sense 
of  proportion,  but  certainly  you  are  influenced  by  what  you  see  where  you  grow 
up.   I  remember  in  architecture  class  we  had  one  very  good  teacher,  who  came 
from  Vienna.    He  said,  "Design  a  facade,  any  facade,  for  an  imaginary  house." 
For  me,  designing  a  facade  without  the  house  behind  it  was  unbelievable.   I 
couldn't  understand  how  anyone  could  have  such  an  idea,  because  a  facade  is  the 
outside  shell  of  what  is  behind  it.    I  tried  designing  a  facade  but  then  said,  "No. 
I'll  design  a  house  and  then  I'll  design  the  facade  to  it."   The  teacher  came  and 
looked  at  it  and  he  said,  "You  are  incurable.    Whatever  you  do  has  Renaissance 
proportions."    I  said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?"    So  he  drew  some  diagonal 
lines  and  showed  that  my  designs  were  always  in  Renaissance  proportions. 
Where  I  had  seen  this,  whether  in  books  or  in  certain  houses,  I  don't  know,  but 
that  was  my  feeling.   When  I  came  to  England  and  somebody  took  me  around 
London  and  showed  me  Queen  Anne  houses  which  had  survived,  I  thought, 
"What  is  there  to  be  seen  here?   It's  a  facade  with  holes  for  windows  and  nothing 
else."   The  great  man  for  English  Palladianism,  Lord  Burlington,  designed 
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facades  almost  exclusively.    His  villa  in  Chiswick  and  his  Assembly  Rooms  in 
York  were  the  only  two  buildings  that  he  built,  and  they  were  based  entirely  on 
Palladian  motifs.    If  you  go  through  New  York,  I  think  the  only  modern, 
contemporary  building  that  I  know  of  that  has  a  sense  of  proportion  is  Mies  van 
der  Rohe's  Seagram  Building.    All  the  other  buildings  are  just  tall,  but  nothing 
else.    Philip  Johnson  is  trying  to  revive  Palladianism  in  a  way,  but  my  son 
[Mario  Wittkower]  said,  "His  houses  are  built  like  Italian  houses  only  at  the  top, 
with  a  gable  and  maybe  certain  ornaments,  certain  columns  somewhere,  but 
between  the  ground  floor  and  the  top,  there's  nothing;  there  is  no  architecture." 
BARNETT:    In  part,  what's  interesting  about  this  is  that  your  husband  wrote  so 
much  on  proportion  and  you're  talking  about  precisely  the  kind  of  proportion  he 
was  writing  about.    It  was  important  to  you  already  back  in  the  twenties,  and  then 
he  writes  on  it  fifteen  years  later,  in  the  forties. 
WITTKOWER:    He  took  notes  at  that  time,  already  quite  early. 
BARNETT:    Were  you  discussing  this  back  and  forth? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    I  guess  it's  impossible  to  say  who  influenced  who  or  what  kinds  of 
ideas  were  coming  from  each  of  you,  but  it  sounds  like  your  husband  may  have 
been  influenced  by  your  practical  training  too. 
WITTKOWER:    It's  very  difficult  to  say.    Collaboration  can  be  on  so  many 
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different  levels.    For  instance,  when  the  Krautheimers  [Richard  and  Trude 
Krautheimer-Hess]  wrote  a  book,  they  each  had  their  own  chapters:    Trude  wrote 
something  and  he  wrote  something.   We  never  did  that.    Rudi  would  say  he 
needed  a  translation  of  such  and  such  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  he 
needed  a  translation  of  what  Vasari  thought  about  this  and  that,  or  he  would  ask 
me  to  have  a  look  at  what  Borromini  did  there  and  there.    We  discussed  things.    I 
very  often  wrote  a  first  draft  for  him  on  whatever  it  was,  because  he  was  doing 
something  else  and  he  didn't  want  to  lose  track  of  his  ideas.    Well,  then  he  took 
that  first  draft,  pulled  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again,  and  it  was  then  his 
work. 

BARNETT:    But  also  your  work,  in  a  way. 

WITTKOWER:    For  the  book  we  wrote  together,  Born  under  Saturn  [:    The 
Character  and  Conduct  of  Artists],  he  told  me  the  sources  to  start  with.   From 
there  I  got  myself  onto  other  things  I  wanted  to  look  at  and  to  read,  and,  of 
course,  he  knew  the  literature  infinitely  better  than  I  ever  did.   Then  I  wrote  the 
book  and  he  edited  the  entire  thing.   We  had  long  discussions.    If  there  are  two 
authors,  you  usually  write  the  names  alphabetically.    If  you  don't,  it  means  that 
the  first  name  listed  was  the  main  writer.    My  husband  wanted  it  to  be  Margot 
and  Rudolf  Wittkower,  and  I  said,  "No.    Absolutely  not,  because  without  you,  it 
would  have  been  a  mess.    And  besides,  who  knows  me?   Nobody.    After  eight 
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years  of  work,  I  want  that  book  to  sell,  and  it  will  sell  if  it's  Rudolf  and  Margot 
Wittkower,  but  not  if  it's  Margot  and  Rudolf  Wittkower. " 
BARNETT:    There  are  a  few  more  things  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  training. 
I  jotted  down  some  questions  about  the  cabinetmakers'  school  that  I  didn't  get  to. 
You  mentioned  being  thrown  among  these  working-class  boys.    Had  you  contact 
with  the  working  class  at  all  before,  or  was  this  a  totally  new  experience? 
WITTKOWER:    I  once  visited  with  a  friend  two  marvelous  baroque  churches  in 
southern  Germany,  near  Wurzburg,  fairly  close  together.    You  could  go  around 
only  in  groups,  and  you  were  guided  by  one  of  the  fathers.   There  were  a  lot  of 
working-class  people  in  that  group.    I  listened  to  what  they  said,  and  I  was  very 
impressed  when  they  said  to  each  other,  "But  you  see,  that  is  very  near  to  what 
we  saw  last  Sunday  in  that  and  that  church,"  or,  "This  reminds  me  of  this  and 
this,"  or,  "This  seems  to  be  quite  new."   They  knew  their  stuff.    I  think  at  the 
time  the  majority  of  the  working  class  accepted  their  situation  because  of 
religious  ideas:    this  is  the  place  God  has  given  me,  and  I  have  to  do  the  best  I 
can.    They  didn't  expect  to  go  to  college  or  university.   They  expected  their  sons 
to  go  on  being  working-class  sons,  which  did  not  mean  that  they  were  badly 
educated.    It  depended  very  much  on  their  own  approach. 

During  the  war,  I  worked  for  the  Workers'  Educational  Association, 
which  was  a  foundation  begun  in  the  nineteenth  century,  usually  called  the  WE  A. 
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They  arranged  correspondence  courses  for  His  Majesty's  Forces,  who  were 
stationed  either  abroad  or  in  little  villages  distributed  over  England.    They  asked 
me  to  give  the  architecture  courses.    They  sent  me  a  program,  what  the  boys 
should  learn,  and  a  list  of  books  that  they  could  get  in  local  libraries  or  from  the 
WEA.    The  books  were  not  particularly  well  chosen;  it  was  pretty  boring  stuff 
and  I  thought,  "Those  poor  devils.   There  they  sit,  away  from  anything  they 
could  look  at  except  for  these  bad  illustrations  and  not  particularly  well-written 
books."   These  boys  had  never  heard  of  the  history  of  architecture.    They 
probably  chose  architecture  rather  than  scientific  things  because  they  were 
farmers,  or  they  worked  in  factories  and  did  work  like  in  the  Chaplin  film 
[Modern  Times]— always  the  same  movements. 

I  had  to  try  and  make  it  interesting  for  them,  so  I  told  them  to  follow  the 
program  and  read  the  book  and  report  to  me  what  they  thought  of  the  ideas  in  the 
book,  but  I  also  told  them  to  write  their  ideas  of  what  they  thought  a  town  or 
village  should  be,  how  they  would  like  to  live,  what  kind  of  house  they  would 
want,  what  should  be  in  the  house,  and  would  they  want  this  machine  or  that 
machine,  or  could  they  do  without  it.    I  got  the  most  interesting  letters  back;  it 
was  really  very  nice. 

BARNETT:    What  did  you  do  with  the  letters? 
WITTKOWER:    I  kept  some.   The  Workers'  Educational  Association  was  a 
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wonderful  institution,  because  if  somebody  said,  "I  want  a  course  on 
Shakespeare,"  it  would  be  provided.    Shakespeare  was  translated  into  German  by 
a  very  good  writer,  Max  Reinhardt,  and  one  could  almost  forget  that  Shakespeare 
was  not  a  German  writer,  because  the  Reinhardt  Shakespeare  productions  were 
really  like  German  drama,  and  the  language  was  good.   The  translation  was  not 
always  terribly  correct,  but  very  catchy. 

Or  someone  could  say,  "I  want  a  course  on  manufacturing  buttons."   If  he 
got  enough  people  together,  six  or  ten  at  least,  then  the  organization  would  find  a 
teacher  for  that  group.    There  was  one  group  somewhere,  where  they  wanted  art 
history,  and  another  group  wanted  modern  housing:    What  should  modern 
housing  be  after  the  war  for  working-class  people? 

My  husband  went  to  see  some  people  after  the  war,  when  things  were  a 
little  easier,  and  they  all  had  dinner  together.    He  was  sitting  next  to  a  woman 
whose  husband  was  a  policeman.   She  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  lectures 
she  had  heard.    She  said  that  for  her,  the  WE  A  courses  that  she  took  were 
terribly  important,  but  they  had  a  very,  very  sad  effect.    She  lost  contact  with  all 
the  other  women  on  her  street,  who  were  not  interested  in  anything  like  that.    She 
was  outstanding  and  didn't  belong  anymore.    You  know,  the  other  friends  sat 
together  and  knitted  and  talked  about  their  children  and  their  husbands,  and  how 
to  make  steak  and  kidney  pie,  but  she  was  interested  in  things  quite  outside  of 
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that.    She  said  she  felt  isolated  and  unhappy,  and  my  husband  explained  to  her 

that  that  wasn't  isolation.   She  still  should  talk  about  cooking  and  babies  and 

whatnot,  and  have  the  other  interests  as  her  private  domain. 

BARNETT:    Did  you  then  model  your  materials  on  the  letters  you  got  back? 

How  did  that  work? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  I  did  a  lot  of  work  for  my  husband  then,  so  I  couldn't  do 

a  lot  of  things.    Also,  there  were  not  very  many  who  subscribed  to  this  course. 

Most  would  have  subscribed  to  courses  where  they  thought  they  could— when 

they  came  back  from  the  war— use  what  they  had  learned  in  whatever  they  were 

going  to  do. 

BARNETT:    At  the  cabinetmakers'  school— back  to  your  first  experience  with 

this— did  the  other  students  keep  to  themselves,  or  did  you  interact? 

WITTKOWER:    We  completely  mixed. 

BARNETT:    What  did  you  talk  to  them  about? 

WITTKOWER:    About  wood- 

BARNETT:    I  guess  that  makes  sense,  [laughter] 

WITTKOWER:    —because  it's  a  fascinating  thing.    But  again  now,  we  worked 

very  hard.    There  wasn't  very  much  time  to  talk.   We  talked  during  lunch. 

BARNETT:    I  guess  I'm  just  trying  to  imagine  you,  a  middle-class  woman  who 

has  been  educated  for  very  different  things  fitting  into  this  working-class  milieu. 
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WITTKOWER:    Well,  sometimes  when  they  were  very  unhappy  about 
something,  we  talked  a  lot  of  politics. 
BARNETT:    What  were  their  politics  like? 

WITTKOWER:    Almost  exclusively  social  democrat,  because  that  was  the  oldest 
working-class  party,  and  there  was  quite  an  enmity  between  communists  and 
social  democrats.   The  social  democrats  were  more  inclined  to  go  to  the  center 
and  right  of  center  than  to  the  left  of  center.   The  communists  were,  I  think,  very 
much  guided  by  intellectuals.    It  was  not  a  real  working-class  man  who  was  the 
leader  of  his  cell;  it  was  usually  an  intellectual.    On  the  other  hand,  they  despised 
intellectuals  and  didn't  trust  them.   There  were  brief  periods  when  certain  parts 
of  Germany  were  under  communist  rule.    Bavaria  had  a  communist  governor  for 
a  very  brief  time.    It  is  not  necessarily  generally  true,  what  I  tell  you,  because  I 
don't  know  what  happened  in  any  other  parts  of  Germany.    I  didn't  travel  at  the 
time,  and  I  didn't  know  anyone  from  Rhineland  or  from  Silesia.    I  didn't  know 
the  miners  in  Thiiringia.    We  had  a  cook  whose  father  was  a  miner  and  I  tried  to 
pump  her.    Of  course  he  was  a  social  democrat.   The  social  democrats  did  a  lot. 
The  unions  were  largely  social  democratic,  and  they  did  a  lot  for  the  working- 
class  people  apart  from  getting  better  health  insurance  and  housing  and  so  forth. 
BARNETT:    Let  me  ask  you  just  a  few  questions  on  the  Kunstgewerbeschule, 
and  we'll  wrap  it  up.    One  thing  that  struck  me  was  Newhouse's  list  of  the 
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classes  you  took,  and  you've  also  talked  about  that.    She  says,  "Classes  included 
drawing  from  the  live  model;  sculpture;  ornamental  design;  perspective  and 
presentation  drawing;  constructive  design,  that  is,  sections;  lettering;  and 
architectural  history."   This  was  all  very  focused  on  draftsmanship.    What  strikes 
me  about  these  courses  is  how  different  they  are  from  courses  that  somebody  in 
the  American  field  of  interior  design  now  would  take.    Presumably  they  take 
classes  on  color  and  lighting;  it's  a  whole  different  approach.    I  was  wondering 
what  kind  of  careers  these  courses  prepared  you  for?   Did  you  learn  anything 
about  color  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

WITTKOWER:    Nothing  about  color,  no.    If  we  did,  I  don't  remember. 
BARNETT:    So  that  wasn't  considered  a  significant  component  of  designing  a 
room,  for  instance. 

WITTKOWER:    I  think  you  were  simply  supposed  to  know  about  color.    You 
learned  about  lighting  in  a  practical  way.    I  would  go  to  a  cafe  or  to  the  theater 
and  see  what  they  did  about  lighting,  and  how  one  could  apply  this.    I  designed 
quite  a  few  light  fittings  and  went  into  the  factory  and  talked  to  the  people.    You 
know,  here  in  this  country,  the  electrical  plugs  are  always  at  the  skirting  board. 
In  Germany  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
convince  people  that  they  weren't  ornaments  and  they  could  be  in  a  place  where 
you  wouldn't  necessarily  see  them.    I  don't  like  wiring  all  over  the  place,  and  I 
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tried  very  hard  to  have  all  the  wiring  in  the  wall,  under  the  plaster. 

BARNETT:    It's  a  very  different  approach  from  interior  design  as  I  know  it  now, 

in  the  States,  because  it's  assumed  you  have  ready-made  components  and  you  just 

kind  of  mix  and  match.   But  you  were  really  talking  about  designing  the  whole 

thing  outside  of  the  actual  building— all  the  fixtures,  and  the  whole  way  it  was  put 

together.    It's  a  much  more  technical  kind  of  training. 

WITTKOWER:    One  of  my  early  commissions  was  to  design  a  private  clinic  for 

women,  and  this  was  the  only  time  that  I  remember  really  experimenting  with 

color.    The  white,  painted  walls  in  private  clinics  were  very  often  not  flat  paint 

but  washable,  glossy  paint.   The  doctor  said,  "Can  we  do  something?   I  find  that 

disturbing  because  there  is  a  glare."   So  we  experimented  with  gray  and  soft 

green.    That  was  the  only  time  I  remember  that  we  sort  of  experimented  with 

what  was  preferable,  and  what  was  the  right  and  technically  useful  color. 

BARNETT:    What  about  different  materials?   Did  you  learn  about  fabrics  or  new 

materials? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  the  nice  thing  was,  in  the  Kunstgewerbeschule  we  had 

classes  for  just  about  everything.    There  was  a  weaving  class,  and  if  I  wanted  to 

know  something  about  that,  during  my  lunch  break  or  after  hours  I  went  up  to  the 

class  and  saw  how  they  set  up  their  weaving  instruments. 

BARNETT:    What  did  you  learn  from  your  cabinetmaking  work?   You  had  this 
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very  practical  training.    Did  that  teach  you  to  approach  furniture  differently? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  I'll  show  you  something  that  I  did  at  the  time. 

[Tape  III,  Side  One] 

BARNETT:    You  had  a  few  more  things  you  wanted  to  talk  about  regarding  the 

cabinetmakers'  school.    You  brought  out  a  little  box  that  you  made  while  you 

were  there,  and  it's  just  lovely.    Maybe  you  could  describe  the  box  a  little  or  just 

talk  about  what  went  into  it  in  terms  of  work. 

WITTKOWER:    I  think  the  important  thing  is  that  we  had  enormous  bulky  pieces 

of  wood  which  we  had  to  saw  by  hand.   If  it  was  very  large,  there  were  two 

people— to-and-fro,  to-and-fro— and  the  smaller  pieces,  you  did  yourself. 

BARNETT:    And  you  said  it  wasn't  mechanized  at  all. 

WITTKOWER:    You  never  used  a  machine  to  plane  the  thing  because  a  machine 

would  press  on  the  wood  and  as  soon  as  it  was  damp,  the  wood  would  start  to 

warp.    If  you  did  it  by  hand,  you  prevented  that  to  a  greater  extent.    You  started 

with  a  very  simple  box— just  ordinary  things.   Then  you  got  to  more  complicated 

things.   The  most  complicated  things  to  design  and  to  make  were  chairs  because 

the  legs  had  to  be  stable  and  not  move.   With  these  modern  things,  I  always  have 

to  turn  the  legs.    We  never  used  nails  to  put  things  together.    Then  you  learned 

how  to  veneer  things,  and  how  to  make  more  complicated  things. 

I  once  wanted  to  use  the  lathe,  which  now  is  electric  and  you  hold  the 
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wood  and  make  whatever  you  want.    I  wanted  to  make  a  chair  with  lathed  legs. 
To  get  four  legs  with  the  same  kind  of  turning  was  very  difficult  and  was  really 
the  type  of  work  to  be  done  by  someone  who  had  completed  his  apprenticeship 
exam.    One  of  the  teachers,  who  was  very  much  against  the  two  of  us  girls,  was 
away  on  holiday  or  sick,  so  I  quickly  went  to  the  turning  machine  and  tried  my 
legs  and  it  worked.    When  he  came  back,  I  said,  "Here  is  my  chair."    He 
couldn't  believe  it  because  it  was  really  a  difficult  kind  of  thing.    It  was  lovely, 
and  it  was  great  fun. 

When  I  came  to  England  and  designed  chairs,  I'd  make  a  little  sketch  of 
what  I  wanted,  then  I  made  a  sketch  to  scale.   Then  I  would  make  a  detailed, 
natural-size  sketch  which  I  would  give  to  the  workmen.    So  a  chair  like  that 
would  take  a  large  piece  of  paper,  and  the  important  features  were  drawn  in 
detail  in  natural  size.   I  took  my  sketch  and  the  detail  drawing— how  I  wanted  it 
constructed— to  the  cabinetmakers'  workshop  in  East  London.    The  man  there 
looked  at  it  and  said,  "I  have  never  done  a  chair  like  that,  but  I  remember  my 
father  did."   This  man  usually  just  nailed  everything  together. 
BARNETT:    The  Bauhaus,  of  course,  really  emphasized  crafts,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  wanted  machine  production.    Having  had  this  experience  in  the 
workshop,  how  did  you  feel  about  that? 
WITTKOWER:    There  were  things  which  I  thought  had  to  be  done  by  machine 
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—that  was  mass  fabrication.    Someone  once  came  and  he  had  a  large  factory  for 
kitchen  furniture.    He  said,  "Have  you  got  an  idea  for  something  quite  different? 
We  want  to  change  and  be  modern."   I  thought  I  would  design  something  that 
could  be  taken  apart,  put  together  by  the  person  who  bought  it,  and  packed  flat, 
instead  of  a  bulky  kitchen  cabinet.    I  was  very  pleased  with  myself,  [laughter] 
BARNETT:    Had  you  seen  that  done  before?   It's  very  common  now  that  you 
buy  things  that  you  assemble  yourself. 

WITTKOWER:    Nowadays,  you  never  buy  anything  that's  set  up.    You  set  it  up 
yourself,  but  at  that  time,  it  was—  Well,  I  had  never  seen  it.   I  don't  think  it  was 
ever  done.    The  foreman  of  that  factory  said  he  couldn't  do  that.    He  had  never 
done  such  a  thing,  and  he  couldn't  get  his  workmen  to  do  it.   He  said  it  would 
take  too  much  time  and,  anyway,  what  was  good  of  it?   Why  shouldn't  one 
transport  a  whole  cabinet?   Why  should  the  buyer  go  through  the  trouble  of 
putting  the  cabinet  together?   I  tried  to  tell  them,  "Well,  we'll  sell  much  more 
because  it's  much  cheaper  if  you  don't  have  to  pay  the  workmen  to  put  the  things 
together,  and  you  would  also  save  on  transport."    But  it  was  no  good. 
BARNETT:    It  was  an  idea  whose  time  hadn't  come,  I  guess. 
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SESSION  THREE:    14  DECEMBER,  1992 
[Tape  IV,  Side  One] 

BARNETT:    We  were  going  to  go  back  to  your  graduation  from  the 
Kunstgewerbeschule  and  your  very  early  career,  the  year  before  you  went  to 
Italy.   I  wondered,  what  did  most  students  who  graduated  from  there  go  into? 
What  did  they  prepare  you  for  specifically? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  there  was  no  actual  graduation— that  didn't  exist.    You 
left  when  you  thought  you  had  learned  enough,  or  if  you  didn't  like  that 
particular  school  and  wanted  to  change.    I  thought  I  had  learned  whatever  was 
learnable.    It  was  the  height  of  the  inflation  and  I  wanted  absolutely  to  earn 
money.    I  wanted  to  be  more  or  less  independent.    I  was  still  living  at  home  at 
the  time.    I  started  to  look  around,  ask  people  where  I  could  find  a  job.   I  asked 
Adolf  Sommerfeld  about  jobs,  the  man  I  spoke  of  who  commissioned  Gropius  to 
design  his  house.    He  worked  for  the  state  and  built  lots  of  houses.    He  said, 
"It's  absolutely  hopeless.    Furniture  design  is  out,  interior  design  is  out.   There  is 
no  money  for  that,  but  I  can  offer  you  a  job  as  a  garden  designer."    I  said,  "I 
can't  distinguish  between  an  oak  tree  and  a  beech.    I  have  no  idea  about  garden 
design."    And  that  man  said  something  that  was  important  for  the  entire  rest  of 
my  life.    He  said,  "Never  say  no.   If  you  want  to  do  it,  you  can  do  it.    If  you 
promise  you'll  never  say  no  to  anything  I  want  from  you,  I'll  take  you  whether 
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you  know  garden  design  or  not."   I  said,  "All  right.    I'll  do  it."   That  was 
acceptable.    I  never  gave  up  the  idea  of  doing  interiors  for  houses  or  cottages,  but 
I  started  out  as  director  of  the  Gartenbaugesellschaft,  the  Gardening  Association, 
and  conferred  with  all  the  other  directors  in  that  building  group.    I  did  that  until  I 
got  married. 

BARNETT:    Did  you  learn  what  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  just  from 
talking  to  other  people,  or  did  you  read  up  on  it? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  you  see,  one  really  can  do  what  one  wants  to  do.    I  got 
up  very  early,  went  to  the  botanical  garden,  and  saw  what  was  flowering  and 
what  was  not  yet  flowering.   This  man  had  a  very  large  garden  himself.    For  the 
newly  founded  affair,  he  hired  about  twelve  gardeners.    I  had  to  work  with  these 
men  and  tell  them  what  to  do,  but  in  order  to  tell  them  what  to  do  I  had  to  know 
what  was  necessary.    There  were  always  helpful  books  in  the  libraries,  and 
before  my  workday  started,  I  went  and  looked  at  plants  in  the  botanical  garden 
and  in  the  flower  markets.   They  came  in  with  flowers  and  trees  from  the  country 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.   Then  I  went  to  my  office.   I  had  two  offices:   one 
where  the  gardening  affair  was,  and  one  in  town,  in  the  building  association 
offices.    Once  a  week  we  had  a  meeting  and  discussed  how  the  gardening  was 
going  and  how  the  buildings  were  going. 

When  we  married  and  went  to  Rome,  I  got  a  letter  from  the  director  of 
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the  Kunstgewerbeschule  telling  me  there  was  an  architect  in  Rome  who  wrote  to 
him  asking  about  who  could  be  his  assistant.    So  the  director  wrote  to  me: 
"Since  you  are  in  Rome,  would  you  be  interested  in  being  the  assistant  to  that 
architect?"    I  thought  it  was  wonderful.    I  went  there  and  didn't  like  the  man  or 
his  work. 

BARNETT:    Why  not  his  work? 

WITTKOWER:    It  was  just  not  good  architecture.    Not  inventive,  not  outstanding 
in  any  way,  not  even  middling.    Nor  did  he  know  Italian.    It  was  all  really  not 
worthwhile  for  me  to  spend  time  there.    My  husband's  assistantship  went  from 
year  to  year.    We  always  knew  we  would  be  one  year  in  Rome,  and  then  in  June 
we  would  know  whether  this  would  be  removed  and  we  would  come  back  in 
September.    I  had  been  told  that  the  gossip  in  Rome,  which  was  more  gossip  than 
anywhere  else,  said,  "What  kind  of  strange  marriage  was  that?   They  were  just 
married  and  the  woman  goes  and  works  alone  with  an  architect  in  an  office. 
What's  happening  there?" 

BARNETT:    Would  that  have  been  a  normal  thing  to  do  in  Germany? 
WITTKOWER:    In  Germany,  people  accepted  it.   It  was  rather  new,  but  it  was 
accepted.    Maybe  people  talked  about  it,  I  don't  know;  they  didn't  tell  me.    I 
thought,  "I  will  be  in  Rome  for  one  year,  certainly,  possibly  longer.    To  sit  for 
eight  hours  in  the  office  of  an  architect  whom  I  didn't  think  very  much  of  would 
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be  silly.    I'd  just  rather  give  it  up."   In  order  to  do  something,  I  started  seriously 
to  help  my  husband.    He  got  at  that  time  an  assignment  to  reedit  the  Rome  guide 
in  Baedeker.    There  were  very  many  things  which  I  could  do:   go  and  see 
whether  a  church  was  still  standing,  and  in  what  condition  it  was  in;  whether  it 
took  twenty  minutes  or  twenty-five  minutes  to  walk  from  here  to  there.    I  also 
had  to  visit  restaurants  and  osterie,  so  I  made  really  good  use  of  that  one  year  in 
Rome. 

My  husband's  position  was  renewed,  and  we  had  a  wonderful  second 
year,  and  then  it  was  renewed  from  year  to  year  for  four  years.    Then  he  was 
offered  a  permanent  assistantship,  which  he  did  not  want,  because  he  wanted  to 
teach.    He  didn't  want  to  be  a  sort  of  librarian  or  research  assistant  to  someone. 
During  all  this  we  were  only  in  our  early  twenties,  and  then  we  had  a  child 
[Mario  Wittkower]. 

My  husband's  year  to  year  assistantship  ended  in  '27.   We  went  back  to 
Berlin  and  got  an  apartment.    My  brother-in-law  had  at  the  time  opened  his  own 
studio  for  architecture,  and  I  rented  one  room  in  his  office  and  used  his  secretary 
whenever  I  needed  to.   I  was  very  lucky  because  I  immediately  got  a  very  good 
commission  and  had  something  to  do.   I  didn't  have  just  drawings  to  show,  I 
could  say,  "Come  and  have  a  look." 
BARNETT:    What  was  the  commission  for? 
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WITTKOWER:    The  first  commission  was  for  a  clinic  and  apartment  for  a 
doctor.    Then  a  friend  of  mine  married  a  book  dealer,  who  opened  a  bookshop  in 
Berlin.    He  said,  "  I  want  you  to  design  a  bookshop  which  will  be  somewhat 
different  from  normal  bookshops,  because  I  want  people  to  be  able  to  sit 
comfortably  and  browse."   That  was  very  nice,  so  I  had  something  else  to  show, 
and  one  person  would  always  recommend  me  to  someone  else. 
BARNETT:    When  you  designed  the  bookshop,  for  instance,  how  did  you  go 
about  that?   Can  you  try  to  recreate  the  steps  that  you  went  through? 
WITTKOWER:    Well,  how  does  one  go  about  any  of  this  sort  of  thing?   One 
looks  at  what  space  is  available.    One  wants  to  know  how  many  books  he  wants 
to  put  up  for  show,  and  how  many  books  does  he  want  to  store  in  the  basement. 
So  many  books,  so  many  yards  of  shelves.    How  many  people  did  he  think  would 
come  and  really  sit  down?  Three,  four  at  the  time— not  more.    Most  of  them 
would  go  to  the  shelves  or  ask  for  a  particular  book.   Then  you  find  out  how 
much  money  he  has  to  spend,  how  luxurious  you  can  be.    You  discuss  what 
colors  he  likes,  what  woods  he  likes;  it's  the  same  as  with  a  private  person.    If 
you  would  come  and  say,  "I  need  furniture  for  a  bed-sitting-room,"   I  would  ask 
you,  "How  much  do  you  stay  in  your  room?   Do  you  go  out  a  lot?   Do  you  ask 
people  in  a  lot?   Do  you  cook  for  them?   Do  they  come  for  drinks?   How  many 
at  a  time?" 
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BARNETT:    Had  you  been  taught  this  sort  of  practical  thing  in  your  training? 
WITTKOWER:    That  comes  as  one  goes  along.    You  know,  I  never  forgot  that  it 
wasn't  I  who  lived  in  that  place.   I  always  wanted  the  people  to  be  comfortable 
and  happy  in  their  place,  apart  from  tastes  and  aesthetics.    Sigmund  Freud  had  a 
son  who  was  an  architect  [Ernst  Freud],  first  in  Berlin  and  then  in  London.    He 
redid  a  house  for  friends  of  mine  [Wolfgang  and  Anni  Herrmann].    It  was  totally 
wrong  because  it  didn't  take  into  account  the  social  life  in  England;  it  was  based 
on  the  social  life  in  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
BARNETT:    That's  interesting. 

WITTKOWER:    [In  Vienna]  you  hardly  ever  invited  people  for  dinner.    Dinner 
was  a  family  affair.    If  you  invited  friends,  ten  or  twelve,  less  or  more,  it  was 
after  dinner,  for  coffee  and  cake.    At  eleven  o'clock  you  served  fruit  salad,  which 
was  a  sign:    Now  you  can  go  home,  [laughter]   And  this  rebuilt  and  redone  house 
in  Hampstead  was  very  lovely,  nice  to  look  at,  but  based  on  this  kind  of  social 
life  which  was  quite  wrong  for  England,  because  no  one  gave  coffee  parties  after 
dinner.    You  either  invited  people  for  dinner  or  for  drinks  before. 
BARNETT:    So  it  didn't  have  a  big  dining  room. 

WITTKOWER:   There  was  a  small  dining  room,  a  tiny  kitchen,  and  a  very  large 
living  room— much  too  large.    They  hardly  ever  used  it;  it  was  too  formal.    If 
you  had  three  or  four  friends  in  for  dinner  and  you  sat  in  this  huge  room  with  all 
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this  furniture,  it  wasn't  very  comfortable,  so  we  sat  in  the  study,  which  was 
much  more  comfortable. 

There  was  one  commercial  thing  I  did  when  I  was  still  at  the 
Kunstgewerbeschule.    It  was  a  cafe  which  was  to  be  rebuilt  or  redecorated.    I 
was  an  assistant  to  the  director  [Professor  Schneckenberg]  on  that  project.    He 
said,  "This  is  the  plan.    Any  suggestions?"    So  I  made  suggestions,  they  were 
accepted  and  used,  and  then  it  went  out  under  his  name.    Assistants  are  not 
always  mentioned— hardly  ever.    If  you  were  to  go  into  the  art-historical  books 
written  by  our  friends,  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  lot  of  it  was  done 
by  assistants,  who  may  be  thanked  in  the  general,  "Thank  you  very  much"  part, 
but  what  they  did  was  not  mentioned. 

BARNETT:    What  did  you  do  if  you  thought  a  client's  taste  was  just  horrible? 
Did  you  try  to  do  something  in  their  style  that  would  appeal  them? 
WITTKOWER:    No,  no.    I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  the  entire  apartment 
or  just  the  reception  room  of  a  general  practitioner  doctor.    It  was  his  office  and 
his  reception  room,   and,  I  think,  their  dining  room.    I  wasn't  outrageously 
modern,  but  I  went  as  far  as  I  could  possible  go,  which  was  quite  far.    I  always 
tried  to  have  the  inside  of  cupboards  or  chests  of  drawers  or  things  like  that  as 
practical  as  possible,  you  know,  for  the  silver,  for  cups,  for  his  clothing,  her 
clothing,  his  underwear,  her  underwear,  and  that  always  impressed  them.    Other 
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things  they  could  not  always  quite  imagine.   When  this  photographer  friend  of 
mine  wanted  to  photograph  what  I  had  done,  I  took  her  to  that  place,  and  they 
had  the  most  awful  vases  and  objects  standing  around— really  extremely  ugly.    So 
I  took  a  few  things  along  which  I  could  put  on  the  table:   a  modern  lamp,  a 
modern  vase,  a  modern  ash  tray,  whatever.    I  said  to  the  wife,  "Look,  you  must 
of  course  have  the  things  that  you  like,  but  if  you  don't  mind  too  much,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  few  things  put  out  just  for  the  photographer,  things  that  go  with  the 
style  of  the  furniture."   She  said,  "Ah,  I  have  done  away  with  all  those  things 
because  I've  seen  they  don't  go  with  the  furniture."   She  showed  me  what  she 
had  bought  and  it  was  perfectly  nice. 

BARNETT:    So  you  kind  of  educated  her  in  spite  of  herself.    Did  you  find  that 
the  taste  of  patrons  was  generally  more  conservative  than  yours? 
WITTKOWER:    Well,  you  see,  they  almost  always  had  seen  either  drawings  or 
things  that  I  built  for  other  people.   That's  why  they  came  to  me.   They  didn't 
come  blindfolded.   They  knew  what  I  was  doing. 

BARNETT:    And  where  did  you  go  for  your  ideas?   Were  there  organizations? 
Were  there  periodicals?   Where  did  your  influences  came  from? 
WITTKOWER:    One  did  look  a  lot  at  periodicals.   The  French  and  the  Italians 
had  some  good  interior  designs,  and  one  went  around  and  saw  things.   That's 
why  one  chooses  a  professional  job,  because  one  thinks  one  will  have  ideas. 
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BARNETT:    Exactly.    I  know  the  general  look  of  things,  but  I  don't  know 
enough  about  different  stylistic  movements  in  interior  design  at  the  time.   Was 
the  Bauhaus  an  influence  on  the  kind  of  the  things  you  did  at  all  or  would  that 
have  been  kind  of  removed? 

WITTKOWER:    The  Bauhaus  I  don't  think  was  ever  a  direct  influence,  but  I 
bought  Bauhaus  things.    You  know,  when  [Marcel]  Breuer  invented  this  bowl 
lamp  that  I  thought  was  wonderful,  we  bought  one  for  our  dining  room.    I 
arranged  our  own  apartment  as  a  kind  of  showplace— inexpensive,  but  I  thought 
well  designed.    When  my  father-in-law  came  and  saw  this  glass  bowl  hanging 
there,  he  said,  "Very  nice,  for  a  railway  station."  [laughter]   And  now,  you  can 
hardly  think  of  that  thing  never  having  existed  before.    We  bought  the  first 
Bauhaus  chair  that  came  out  with  metal  legs  and  we  still  have  it.    My  son  has  it 
now.    We  had  in  the  Kunstgewerbeschule  a  library  which  was  not  very  good,  but 
we  had  reviews  and  magazines,  and  the  most  important  one  was  the  Monatshefte 
fur  Baukunst.    Everyone  went  to  buy  it  when  a  new  number  came  out.   They  got 
through  it  quickly,  never  read  the  articles  that  went  with  it,  but  looked  at  the 
photographs  and  said,  "That's  a  nice  thing.   That  I  can  use  for  my"— whatever  it 
was. 

Of  influence  .  .  .  everything  was  of  influence  if  it  suited  your 
commission,  your  taste,  and  your  intentions.   At  that  time  of  great  poverty,  great 
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financial  insecurity,  we  were  given  as  our  first  task  in  the  architecture  class  a 
ground  plan  for  a  working-class  apartment  designed  for  a  housing  complex  where 
the  same  apartment  type  was  repeated,  repeated,  and  repeated  by  Gropius.    We 
were  to  furnish  the  apartments  and  make  them  suitable  for  a  working-class 
family,  supposedly  with  two  children.   The  kitchens  were  always  the  same.   The 
size  of  the  rooms  was  the  absolute  minimum.   We  were  trying  to  furnish  them 
with  nice  furniture— affordable,  but  well  built  and  well  done  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  and  pleasing  to  the  eyes— so  that  they  didn't  have  to  go  and  buy 
these  reproductions  of  reproductions  of  Renaissance  furniture. 

During  the  war  I  gave  a  lecture  to  a  women's  association  which  was 
mostly  for  women  living  in  the  suburbs  and  in  the  country.    One  of  them  asked 
me  to  give  a  lecture  on  plans  for  postwar  English  houses  for  middle-  and  lower- 
middle-class  people.   There  were  very  good  designs  for  that  in  Germany,  but  I 
couldn't  in  the  middle  of  the  war  show  them  German  architecture,  nor  did  I  want 
to,  so  I  chose  Dutch;  they  were  also  very  good  at  that.   All  these  apartments  had 
bathrooms,  possible  kitchens,  and  rooms  that  were  not  quite  that  small  and  very 
well  organized.    I  showed  them  that  and  told  them  what  one  could  do  and 
shouldn't  do,  and  afterward  there  was  discussion.   The  organizer  of  this  lecture 
got  up,  stammered  with  horror  and  said,  "Madam  speaker,  you  will  not  tell  me 
that  these  are  Dutch  apartments  for  lower  middle  classes  when  there  is  a 
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bathroom  in  each  apartment. "    Bathrooms  were  usually  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
and  you  lined  up.    I  said,  "Yes,  they  are.    It  is  possible  if  it  is  financed  properly 
and  if  it  is  designed  properly." 

BARNETT:    When  you  went  to  Rome,  was  the  taste  in  interior  design  and 
architecture  different  from  what  you  had  seen  in  Germany? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes,  because  I  think  the  only  place  where  they  had  really 
modern  architecture— more  than  one  or  two  houses— was  Milan.    The  entire  life 
of  the  people  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Italy  did  not  take  place  in  the  home. 
People  slept,  ate  and  had  their  families  in  the  home.   They  never  asked  outsiders 
in  for  anything.    You  met  in  the  cafe.    You  had  an  espresso  or  a  drink  together, 
and  so  there  was  no  particular  desire  for  modern  apartments.    I  had  never  seen  a 
modern  apartment  or  house  in  Rome  or  Naples  or  Venice  or  Florence,  but  if 
there  were  clients  for  this,  they  would  have  been  from  the  upper  middle  class  or 
nobility. 

BARNETT:    What  was  the  attitude  toward  Bauhaus  architecture  or  International 
Style  in  Italy?   Did  you  get  any  sense  of  that? 

WITTKOWER:    Very  limited  interest,  if  at  all.    People  like  Morandi  were 
interested— painters— but  overall,  Bauhaus  was  not  taken  much  notice  of.   When 
we  came  back  to  Italy  in  1946,  there  were  some  modern,  contemporary  houses, 
but,  again,  it  was  Milan.    Milan  had  the  early  exhibitions  of  modern 
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design— sometimes  quite  outrageously  modern,  but  sometimes  very  interesting. 

I  wanted  to  see  Assisi  again,  because  if  one  stood  on  the  ramp  high  up  in 
Assisi  and  looked  into  the  country,  it  was  very  lovely.   Great  plains,  hills  in  the 
background,  vegetation— very  beautiful.   But  when  we  came  back,  we  found  that 
they  had  used  that  land  for  growing  things  and  they  had  to  build  houses  there  for 
the  peasants  or  landowners.    They  were  fearfully  ugly;  it  was  a  terrible 
disappointment.   That  changed  after  the  Second  World  War.    You  see,  Italians 
never  traveled.   They  were  born  where  their  parents  and  grandparents  and  great- 
grandparents  had  lived,  and  that  was  good  enough  for  everyone.   Then  came  the 
motorbike,  and  then  came  that  very  small  car,  the  Cinquecento.    They  could 
travel  and  they  could  see  other  things;  that  made  a  very  great  difference. 
BARNETT:    I  also  wanted  to  ask  you  a  general  question  about  your  husband's 
scholarship  in  Italy.    How  do  you  think  Italy  changed  his  scholarship?   What  kind 
of  impact  did  it  have  on  his  work? 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  think  he  ever  really  changed  it.    I  think  his  first  attempts 
at  studying  architecture  and  psychology  set  the  tone  for  what  he  wanted  to  do  and 
did  do,  and  then  came  the  meeting  with  Aby  Warburg,  who  had  a  great  personal, 
scholarly,  and  general  influence  on  my  husband.   There  really  was  never 
anything  that  didn't  interest  my  husband,  except  that  we  always  had  to  rush 
through  the  rooms  in  museums  that  had  porcelain  or  costumes— anything  that  was 
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too  small  to  look  at  he  didn't  like,  [laughter] 
BARNETT:    Had  he  always  been  interested  in  baroque? 
WITTKOWER:    Very  early. 
BARNETT:    Even  before  Italy? 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  think  so.    I  think  it  was  Rome  that  set  him  going.    And 
Steinmann  didn't  really  like  baroque  much.    It  was  degenerate  art.    It  was 
degenerate  Renaissance,  or  high  Renaissance.    Later  he  came  around  to  it,  when 
my  husband  had  collected  a  lot  of  photographs  and  showed  them  to  him:    "Now 
look.   This  is  the  church  of  Sant' Andrea  by  Bernini.    This  is  Borromini's 
SantTvo."   Steinmann  saw  that  it  was  important,  not  Renaissance,  but  beautiful 
and  valuable  in  itself.    Steinmann  always  opened  every  conversation  with  "Ach, 
mein  lieber  Herr  Doktor."  [laughter]   So,  when  [Bernard]  Berenson  came  to 
Rome,  Steinmann  said,  "Ach,  mein  lieber  Herr  Doktor  Berenson,  have  a  look  at 
what  my  assistant  is  doing."   My  husband  was  working  at  the  time  on  Bernini 
drawings,  together  with  [Heinrich]  Brauer.    Steinmann  put  the  photographs  on  the 
table  and  Berenson  sat  down.  The  photographs  were  all  upside  down.    Berenson 
turned  them  over  one  after  the  other,  and  he  never  bothered  to  turn  them  the  right 
way.   When  he  was  through  he  said,  "When  I  look  at  these,  I  feel  physically 
sick."    My  husband  came  back  furious  and  said,  "If  ever  I  teach,  that  is 
something  I  will  never  do.   Even  if  I  don't  like  what  the  student  does,  I  will  find 
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the  value  in  it  and  the  importance  of  it."   Well,  he  was  terribly  upset,  because  if 

a  man  like  Berenson  says  it's  no  good  and  it  makes  him  physically  sick,  then 

maybe  he's  on  the  wrong  track. 

BARNETT:    Presumably,  Berenson  had  a  difficulty  with  the  fact  that  it  was 

baroque. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    Do  you  think  it  was  primarily,  then,  actually  seeing  the  things? 

Was  your  husband  reading  about  the  baroque,  or  was  it  his  own  personal 

confrontation  with  this  art? 

WITTKOWER:    He  collected  the  material  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  the 

Michelangelo  bibliography,  and  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  it.    A  style 

doesn't  suddenly  die  and  stop.   There  are  always  people  who  will  go  on  with  it, 

even  if  there  are  new  styles.    Even  now,  with  the  dribblers  and  the  Warhols, 

there  are  painters  who  paint  landscapes  and  naturalistic  portraits.    Things  always 

go  on,  but  it  is  a  balance:   what  will  then  go  on  from  there? 

BARNETT:    Are  you  saying  that  high  Renaissance  was  still  going  on  even  as 

baroque  was  being  introduced? 

WITTKOWER:    While  Bernini  was  working,  there  were,  of  course,  people 

working  in  the  traditional  styles.    Naturally  it  didn't  all  die  at  the  same  time. 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  are  always  in  some  way  connected  with 
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literature  and  music.    People  read,  knew  books,  knew  when  Pirandello  appeared, 
because  his  was  a  very  new  treatment  of  drama  and  the  stage.   There  were  stage 
designers  who  had  an  influence  on,  I  don't  know,  dresses,  teapots— everything. 
BARNETT:    So  you're  saying  that  the  baroque  showed  up  in  many  forms.    It 
was  in  painting,  but  it  also  showed  up  in  architecture  and  so  forth. 
WITTKOWER:    I  don't  think  one  can  ever  say  painting  or  architecture  or 
sculpture  came  first.   They  are  all  very  dependent  on  each  other.   The  pope  who 
commissioned  one  of  my  most  beloved  churches,  Sant' Andrea  by  Bernini,  knew 
that  he  would  also  get  sculpture  and  ceiling  paintings  which  would  fit  the  style 
and  live  in  that  architecture  and  in  those  surroundings. 
[Tape  IV,  Side  Two] 

WITTKOWER:    I  think,  in  architecture,  the  role  of  the  patron  was  very  strong. 
For  instance,  the  correspondence  between  the  pope  and  Michelangelo  about  the 
library  in  Florence  [Biblioteca  Laurenziana]  still  exists.    Quite  a  lot  of  letters 
were  exchanged.    Michelangelo  had  the  idea  to  give  this  library  ceiling  light.   So 
far  as  I  know,  this  was  a  new  idea.   There  would  be  a  glass  roof  for  even  light  to 
read  by,  because  at  that  time,  reading,  painting,  and  building  were  done  during 
the  daytime  because  candlelight  wasn't  enough.   Well,  the  pope  was  very  taken 
by  the  idea  and  thought  it  was  wonderful.   Then  came  a  letter  from  a  patron  who 
said,  "And  who  is  going  to  wash  the  windows  up  on  top?"    And  the  idea  was 
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dropped,  so  a  patron  has  a  very  strong  role. 

There  were  also  people  who  ordered  paintings  and  said  they  wanted  a 
painting  of  a  madonna  with  that  and  that  saint  on  the  right  and  that  and  that  saint 
on  the  left,  because  they  were  the  saints  of  the  family.    And  they  preferred 
certain  colors.    Well,  the  artist  had  to  paint  what  his  client  wanted.    How  he  did 
the  detail  was  his  affair. 

BARNETT:    How  did  your  husband  get  interested  in  Michelangelo's  library? 
WITTKOWER:    Well,  there  it  was.    He  thought  what  had  been  written  about  it 
was  wrong.    He  very  much  preferred  to  work  in  archives  and  with  the  original 
sources. 

BARNETT:    Had  he  been  trained  in  that? 
WITTKOWER:    No.    You  don't  get  trained  in  that. 
BARNETT:    I  think  particularly  at  that  time  maybe  you  didn't. 
WITTKOWER:    Well,  now  they  have,  for  instance,  in  Columbia  University, 
courses  on  sources.    They  are  not  very  much  appreciated  by  the  students  because, 
first  of  all,  you  must  know  languages  quite  well,  and  then  you  must  be  able  to 
read  the  handwriting,  which  in  some  cases  is  very  difficult.    You  must  spend  an 
awful  lot  of  time  without  ever  finding  anything.    If  you  do  find  something,  then 
hurray,  great  victory. 
BARNETT:    So  this  was  an  approach  that  he  had  not  been  taught,  that  hadn't 
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been  part  of  his  formal  education.   There  are  different  approaches  to  art,  and  I 
think  what  you  seem  to  indicate  is  that  he  had  been  taught  mostly  to  carefully 
examine  style. 

WITTKOWER:    He  was  really  trained,  like  most  of  the  people  were  trained,  in 
following  up  the  change  of  motifs.    How  did  the  round  windows  in  the 
Romanesque  buildings  change  into  Gothic  things?   There  were  documents  for 
that.   There  is  Abbot  Suger  for  Saint-Denis.   Then  Panofsky  worked  on  Saint- 
Denis  and  published  a  book  on  it  [Abbot  Suger  on  the  Abbey  Church  of  Saint- 
Denis  and  its  Art  Treasures]  which  suddenly  opened  your  eyes:    how  did  that 
work,  and  what  were  the  connections?   In  his  explanations  of  how  he  came  to 
build  Saint-Denis,  Suger  wrote  that  he  got  the  best  workmen  from  all  over 
Europe— the  ones  who  were  best  in  glasswork  and  best  in  stonework.    What  did 
the  popes  do?   Where  did  they  get  their  builders  from?   Why  did  so-and-so 
travel  from  wherever  he  was  born  to  Rome?   That  was  always  a  great  subject  of 
discussion  among  young  art  historians. 

BARNETT:    So  it  was  a  generational  thing,  something  maybe  their  teachers 
hadn't  been  as  interested  in,  but  they  themselves  were? 

WITTKOWER:  I'm  really  not  competent,  because  I  read  very  little  of  what  was 
written  in  the  nineteenth  century.  I  read  [Carl]  Justi's  book  on  Velasquez  [Diego 
Velasquez  und  sein  Jahrhundert]  and  Grimm's  book  on  Michelangelo,  which  I 
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mentioned  before,  but  they  were  more  or  less  biographies  covering  the 
development  of  their  architecture  or  painting. 

But  again,  where  did  Velasquez  get  that  motif  from,  compared  with  what 
had  been  painted  ten  years  before  or  fifty  years  before  by  so-and-so?   What  did 
Diirer  see  and  what  impressed  him  when  he  went  to  Venice?   That  was  a  new 
world.    The  reformation  made  a  great  break  in  religious  paintings. 
BARNETT:    I'm  basically  trying  to  understand  where  your  husband  developed 
certain  interests  or  why  certain  things  came  into  prominence  in  his  life  at  certain 
times,  and,  like  you  say,  a  lot  of  that  is  not  really  calculable.    You're  interested 
in  the  things  that  interest  you. 

WITTKOWER:    You  see,  there  comes  my  lack  of  systematic  training  in  the 
history  of  art  and  my  dislike  of  aesthetics.    I  wasn't  interested  whether  a 
professor  so-and-so  thought  one  thing  was  more  beautiful  than  another,  and 
why  it  was  more  beautiful. 

BARNETT:    Can  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  Aby  Warburg?    You  mentioned 
in  your  preface  to  one  of  the  books  [Allegory  and  the  Migration  of  Symbols]  that 
your  husband  met  him  in  1927  and  was  very  taken  with  his  approach.    Can  you 
discuss  that  a  little  more? 

WITTKOWER:    When  Warburg  was  cured  and  capable  of  leaving  the  mental 
hospital  or  clinic  he  was  in— for  almost  six  years,  I  think— he  came  home  and 
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could  travel  again.    He  met  my  husband  in  Rome,  liked  him,  and  said,  "Come 
and  see  me."    My  husband  said,  "Terribly  sorry.    I  have  to  go  to  Florence 
because  I  want  to  finish  my  work,  and  my  family  is  in  Florence."    Warburg  said, 
"Oh,  I'll  come  to  Florence  too  and  then  we'll  meet  there."   Warburg  was,  I 
think,  the  man  most  near  to  a  real  genius  that  I've  ever  met.   He  was  full  of 
ideas,  which  were  not  always  workable,  not  always  correct,  but  they  were  ideas, 
and  very  much  of  it  was  immensely  important.   There  were  a  great  many  people 
who  accepted  his  ideas,  people  like  Fritz  Saxl  or  Erwin  Panofsky.   William 
Heckscher  was  another;  he  lives  somewhere  near  Princeton.   They  were  all  real 
followers  of  Warburg. 

In  a  way,  my  husband  took  up  what  had  impressed  him  in  Berlin  about 
that  archaeologist,  Herzfeld,  and  combined  his  approach  with  Warburg's  use  of 
the  interdependence  of  arts  beyond  frontiers  and  beyond,  well,  almost  whole 
continents.    Even  Alexander  went  into  India.    His  art  had  a  great  influence  on 
Indian  art,  and  what  the  Arabs  did  in  Spain  in  their  literature  and  their  approach 
to  science  was  an  enormous  influence  on  European  art.    So  my  husband  was  one 
of  those  who  followed  Warburg,  and,  of  course,  it  shows  in  his  articles. 
BARNETT:    Particularly,  I  think,  in  his  articles  from  the  late  thirties.    What  was 
his  impression  of  Panofsky?   He  and  Panofsky  had  both  studied  under 
Goldschmidt.    Had  he  known  Panofsky  at  that  time? 
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WITTKOWER:  He  had  known  Panofsky  quite  early,  because  Panofsky  traveled 
and  came  to  Rome  when  my  husband  was  in  Rome;  that  was  before  I  was  there, 
so  it  was  in  the  very  early  twenties. 

When  Warburg  had  invited  us  to  come  to  Hamburg  and  look  at  his 
library,  he  said  to  my  husband,  "I  want  you  to  see  my  library.    I  want  to  discuss 
it  with  you.    You  will  be  the  one  who  understands  it  and  you  will  take  it  up." 
We  went  and  stayed  with  him  for  a  couple  of  days  and  stayed  with  friends  a  little 
longer. 

BARNETT:    Was  your  husband  impressed  with  his  library? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes.    It  was  there  that  we  met  Panofsky,  and  they  clicked 
immediately.   I  have  very  nice  letters  from  Panofsky. 
BARNETT:    What  was  Panofsky  like  personally? 

WITTKOWER:    That  depended  on  whether  he  liked  you  or  not.    If  you  got  on 
with  him  at  all,  he  was  wonderful.   At  the  time,  his  married  life  was  not  very 
happy,  so  he  had  moods.    He  was  more  cheerful  when  you  met  him  in  Rome 
than  when  you  met  him  in  Hamburg,  [laughter]   When  he  started  to  teach  at  the 
newly  founded  Hamburg  University,  those  students  who  liked  this  approach  to  art 
history  and  went  to  his  lectures  and  his  courses  liked  him  very  much  and  he  was 
very  helpful.   But  he  could  be  fairly  rough.    He  was  an  immensely  gifted  man, 
immensely  well  read  in  all  branches  of  modern  literature— there  wasn't  a  book  he 
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hadn't  read.    He  was  very  musical.    He  wrote  beautifully  in  both  English  and 

German.    He  was  a  great  lover  of  good  food  and  good  wine. 

BARNETT:    Do  you  remember  what  the  intellectual  contact  was  like  between 

your  husband  and  Panofsky,  or  what  your  husband  learned  from  Panofsky's 

approach? 

WITTKOWER:    Oh,  yes.   There  were  always  long  talks  and  sometimes  they  sent 

each  other  drafts:    "Anything  you  have  to  add?   Any  objections?"   When 

Panofsky  was  in  Princeton  we  visited  him  quite  often,  and  when  he  was  in  New 

York  we  got  together. 

BARNETT:    Was  this  the  first  time  your  husband  had  been  exposed  to  an 

iconographical  approach? 

WITTKOWER:    You  know,  iconography  was,  I  think,  a  word  invented  by 

Warburg.    I  hadn't  come  across  it  before.   That  may  have  been  my  mistake. 

BARNETT:    No,  it's  usually  credited  to  him. 

WITTKOWER:    There  were  those  who  accepted  iconography  as  a  worthwhile 

object  of  study,  and  others  said,  "No.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  art."  It  was  all 

aesthetics  to  them. 

BARNETT:    That  seems  such  an  odd  approach  now  to  think  art  is  purely 

aesthetic. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    Saxl  was  Warburg's  first  assistant  librarian.    He  came 
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from  Vienna  and  was  a  very  typical  Viennese,  again,  extremely  well  read— not  to 
the  extent  of  Warburg,  but  broad  enough.   When  Warburg  was  taken  to  the 
clinic,  Saxl  kept  the  library  alive,  because  the  library  drew  scholars  from  all 
fields:    [Ernst]  Cassirer  from  philosophy— any  number  of  people.    Saxl  was 
widely  enough  read,  educated,  and  interested  to  keep  that  going,  and  he  took  as 
his  librarian  and  his  assistant,  Gertrud  Bing,  who  had  been  a  school  teacher  in 
Latin.    She  was  highly  intelligent,  and  in  contrast  to  Panofsky,  Saxl,  or  Warburg, 
rather  cold:   don't  come  too  near,  don't  touch  me.    Somehow,  we  got  to  be  very 
close  friends.    She  and  Saxl  then  ran  the  library,  the  publications,  and  the 
lectures  that  were  given.   The  entire  library  was  in  Warburg's  private  house,  and 
I  think  at  the  time  they  had  already  started  building  the  new  library,  which 
Warburg  envisioned  as  a  sort  of  institute.    I  think  at  that  time,  when  Warburg 
was  not  functioning,  they  already  had  started  to  build  that  thing. 

While  the  library  was  in  Warburg's  house,  it  was  overflowing,  and  that 
led  to  one  of  the  few  differences  I  had  with  my  husband.   When  Warburg  took  us 
into  his  bedroom  and  proudly  showed  us  that  he  had  moved  the  bed  away  from 
the  wall  and  had  built  bookshelves  there,  I  saw  an  ominous  glance  in  my 
husband's  eyes,  and  as  we  left,  he  said  to  me,  "Wonderful  idea— that's  what  we'll 
do!"    We  were  running  out  of  shelf  space  ourselves,  but  I  said,  "No.    It's  either 
me  or  books  in  the  bedroom!"    Nobody  was  going  to  dust  a  whole  wall  of  books, 
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and  I  didn't  want  dusty  books  in  my  bedroom,  [laughter]   In  the  end,  we  decided 
on  other  ways  to  store  the  books. 

Warburg  was  one  of  the  few  people  for  whom  age  and  interests  made  no 
difference.    You  know,  in  Germany,  Herr  Professor  is  somewhere  up  in  the 
clouds  and  you  are  very  much  down  here.   Warburg  always  tried  to  make  you 
interested  in  what  he  was  doing,  but  he  recognized  that  you  had  your  interests 
too.    He  was  extremely  witty.    If  someone  wasn't  bright  enough  for  him,  he 
knew  it.  [laughter]   He  had  us  for  dinner  with  two  or  three  other  people,  and 
said,  "It's  wonderful  to  be  with  young  people  who  are  alive  and  have  so  many 
interests.    Last  night  I  had  dinner  with  professor  so-and-so  and  his  wife,  and  I 
felt  like  the  hay  heap  between  two  asses."  [laughter]   So  titles  of  any  kind  didn't 
impress  him. 

When  he  had  met  my  husband  in  Rome  and  said  he  would  come  to 
Florence  and  wanted  to  see  him  there  again,  he  said,  "And  bring  your  family." 
We  didn't  really  know  how  well  he  was,  and  we  had  this  little  boy,  age  two.    I 
couldn't  leave  the  child  anywhere,    so  we  went  to  the  hotel  and  my  husband  went 
up  to  see  him  and  Warburg  said,  "Where  is  the  family?"   My  husband  said, 
"Well,  they're  downstairs  and  not  sure  whether  you  really  want  to  see  them." 
Warburg  said,  "Yes,  of  course."    So  we  went  up  and  within  two  minutes, 
Warburg  was  kneeling  on  the  floor  with  a  thick  pencil  and  our  little  boy  was  next 
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to  him.    Warburg  wrote  on  the  hotel  door  with  large  letters,  "M-A-R-I-O,"  and 

said,  "Do  you  see  your  name?"  [laughter]  Then  he  gave  us  a  book  with  a 

dedication  for  Rudolf,  Margot  and  Mario  Wittkower,  and  that  is  one  of  my  son's 

most  beloved  possessions. 

BARNETT:    That's  nice.   He  sounds  so  different  from  most  academics. 

WITTKOWER:    Very  different.   But  he  was  also  a  tyrant.    For  instance,  Saxl 

was  married  but  didn't  live  with  his  wife,  he  lived  with  Gertrud  Bing.    Warburg 

did  not  want  Saxl  to  divorce.    He  was  absolutely  against  divorce,  so  these  two 

were  never  married.    Saxl  went  once  a  year  with  his  wife  on  a  summer  trip 

somewhere. 

BARNETT:    For  appearances,  because  Warburg  wanted  that? 

WITTKOWER:    Warburg  had  that  power  over  people.   They  did  what  he 

wanted,  partly  not  to  upset  him  and  cause  rages,  which  was  one  of  the  signs  of 

his  illness.    With  all  his  informality,  he  was  very  much  for  carrying  on  traditions, 

and  the  tradition  was  if  you  were  married,  you  were  married— that  was  it. 

Fundamentally,  Saxl  did  not  like  female  students  very  much  and  he  didn't 
help  them  very  much.   I  knew  two  good  female  scholars  whose  life  he  had  really 
destroyed,  because  he  could  have  given  them  financial  help  or  taken  them  into  the 
Warburg  Institute,  but  he  didn't.   So  they  had  to  get  out  of  art  history  and  do 
other  things,  which  I  did  not  appreciate  very  much. 
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BARNETT:    Did  you  see  that  kind  of  discrimination  anywhere  else? 

WITTKOWER:    Not  really,  because  there  were  so  few  females.   The  strange 

thing  is,  in  Italy  women  were  not  accepted  at  all,  but  once  that  barrier  had  been 

broken,  there  was  no  limit;  they  could  get  to  the  highest  of  offices.   They  became 

directors  of  museums  and  professors  at  universities  much  earlier  there  than 

anywhere  else. 

BARNETT:    I  see.    In  what  way  did  Saxl  discourage  these  women?   Did  he  do  it 

actively  and  say,  "I'm  not  interested  in  having  women  here,"  or  was  it  just  sort 

of  benign  neglect? 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  think  he  noticed  it  himself,  but  he  would  say,  "Well, 

there  is  nothing  for  you  at  the  institute."    But  then  he  took  Gombrich,  who  came 

from  Vienna  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Warburg  ideas.    These  two  girls  I 

spoke  about  were  very  much  in  the  Warburg  tradition. 

BARNETT:    How  did  you  know  them? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  they  came  and  they  used  the  library. 

BARNETT:    Were  they  also  from  Germany,  or  were  they  British? 

WITTKOWER:    They  both  came  from  Hamburg,  I  think. 

BARNETT:    What  were  their  names,  and  what  was  their  training? 

WITTKOWER:    One  was  Erna  Mandowsky,  who  went  to  America,  and  the  other 

was  Heidi  [Adelheid]  Heimann,  who  specialized  in  early  Christian  art.    She  took 
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a  job  as  a  picture  editor  in  a  magazine. 

BARNETT:    Oh,  because  she  couldn't  get  anything  else. 

WITTKOWER:    She  tried  very  hard  in  her  free  time  to  go  on  with  her  own 

work.    Erna  Mandowsky,  I  think,  published  one  book  together  with  someone 

from  the  Warburg  Institute  and  then  went  to  Seattle  and  somehow  or  other  she 

taught  courses— I  don't  think  she  ever  had  a  real  position  at  the  university.    Both 

women  had  private  means  and  could  live,  but  it  was  a  pity  because 

they— especially  Heidi  Heimann— could  have  been  first-class  scholars. 

BARNETT:    Your  husband  also  had  private  means.    His  parents  were  supporting 

him  at  this  time,  is  that  correct? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  the  private  means  stopped.    First  of  all,  we  had  ideas 

about  independence  and  not  accepting  money  from  parents.    Then  when  the  Hitler 

affair  came— 

BARNETT:    Let's  lead  into  that.   First  of  all,  you  probably  first  saw  fascism  in 

Italy.   What  was  your  impression  of  Italy  politically  and  socially  in  the  fascist 

period? 

WITTKOWER:    I  was  extremely  antifascist  because  I  knew  people  who  had 

suffered  badly  under  the  fascist  regime. 

BARNETT:    In  what  ways? 

WITTKOWER:    They  were  all  the  time  under  police  observation.    I  came  to  one 
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woman  I  knew  very  well.   I  wouldn't  call  her  a  friend,  but  I  knew  her  well 
enough  to  visit  her  and  she  had  asked  me  to  come  for  tea  in  the  afternoon.    She 
was  pale  and  I  said,  "What  happened?"   She  lifted  a  corner  of  her  carpet,  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  ashes  there.    She  said  she  had  been  warned  that  the  police 
would  come  and  search  the  house  for  communist  literature,  connections,  letters, 
and  she  quickly  burned  a  lot  of  stuff  and  pushed  the  ashes  under  the  carpet.    Like 
in  all  Italian  houses,  the  floors  were  of  stone. 

I  came  at  the  time  when  [Giacomo]  Matteotti,  Mussolini's  personal  friend 
and  collaborator  as  long  as  Mussolini  was  a  social  democrat,  was  murdered.    He 
was  the  editor  of  Avanti!,  the  social  democrat  newspaper,  and  he  was  murdered 
on  the  command  of  Mussolini,  certainly  with  his  knowledge.    It  was  very 
shocking  because  I  had  seen  enough  of  that  in  Germany  when  everything  was 
topsy  turvy,  and  there  were  right-wing  conservatives,  and  very  early  Nazis,  and— 
BARNETT:     When  were  you  first  aware  of  the  Nazi  party? 
WITTKOWER:    I  have  a  letter  from  my  husband  dated  July  1923,  where  he 
wrote,  "We  must  leave  Germany.    We  must  never  settle  in  Germany  because 
people  don't  believe  it,  but  Hitler  will  win."    He  was  in  Munich  at  the  time,  and 
he  went  to  one  of  the  early  Nazi  Bierkeller  meetings  where  Hitler  talked.   That 
was  early  in  1923.    I  think  by  that  time  his  book  Mein  KampfhaA  just  appeared 
and  Rudi  read  it.   He  was  sure  that  this  would  all  be  put  into  practice. 
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I  must  say  one  thing.    My  husband's  family  was  British.    His  grandfather 
had  gone  to  England  in  1848,  when  there  was  a  sort  of  revolution  in  Germany, 
an  antiliberal,  right-wing  conservative  revolution,  and  quite  a  number  of  people 
left  Germany,  especially  German  Jews,  who  saw  that  things  would  change 
drastically.    His  grandfather  had  a  brother  who  went  to  America.    We  always 
knew  that  there  had  been  a  great  uncle  in  America,  but  he  was  in  America  and 
that  was  far  away.    But  one  day  the  telephone  rang,  I  answered,  and  somebody 
said,  "Is  that  Margot  Wittkower?"   I  said,  "Yes,  who  are  you?"    He  said  his 
name  was  Bob.    I  said,  "Bob  what?"   He  said,  "Bob  Wittkower."    I  said,  "Bob 
Wittkower?   Where  are  you?"    "Texas."  [laughter]   I  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  in  Texas,  and  he  told  me  he  was  born  there  and  there  were  lots  of 
Wittkowers  in  Texas.    I  asked  what  they  did  there  and  he  said,  "Well,  they  are 
landowners  and  all  kinds  of  things. "   He  got  interested  in  the  family  history  and 
tried  to  write  up  a  genealogy  of  the  Wittkowers.    It  turned  out  that  there  were 
twenty-five  Wittkowers  in  Texas,  of  whom  I  had  never  known  anything.    He  was 
a  physicist  so  he  had  no  idea  of  how  to  put  together  the  genealogical  life  of  the 
family.    He  wrote  down  the  names  of  the  Wittkowers,  their  ages,  professions, 
and  for  the  last  one  on  the  list,  as  profession  he  wrote,  "millionaire."  [laughter] 
BARNETT:     So  this  great  uncle  of  your  husband's  had  come  to  America,  but  his 
grandfather  had  gone  to  England. 
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WITTKOWER:    Yes,  his  grandfather  had  gone  to  London,  so  his  father  was  born 
in  London.    Rudi's  grandfather  still  had  the  idea  that  the  best  education  for  a  boy 
was  in  Germany.    There  he  could  get  a  good  humanist  education,  and  they 
learned  much  more  at  school  than  they  did  in  England.    So  he  sent  his  three  sons 
to  Germany  just  for  the  last  year  or  two  of  schooling,  and  they  all  decided  to 
stay,  but  they  never  gave  up  their  British  nationality.    Anyone  born  by  British 
parents,  wherever,  is  British.    So  my  husband,  who  had  never  been  to  England  at 
that  time,  was  British. 
BARNETT:    Did  he  know  that? 

WITTKOWER:    Somehow,  faintly,  yes.    It  was  of  enormous  help  when  we 
decided  to  go  to  England,  because  we  got  a  British  passport. 
BARNETT:    Is  that  why  you  decided  on  England  as  opposed  to  any  other 
country? 

WITTKOWER:    We  were  thinking  of  where  to  go.    Neither  my  husband  nor  I 
were  Zionists.    We  had  no  wish  to  go  to  Israel.    On  the  contrary,  we  were 
rather,  at  that  time,  against  another  little  country.    You  know,  there  were 
hundreds  of  little  countries  which  were  sort  of  like  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
or  Hungary,  which  were  all  united  under  the  Viennese  kaiser,  but  Israel  would 
not  be  united  with  anyone.    Once,  when  I  was  on  a  train  going  somewhere,  I  was 
sitting  next  to  a  very  young  man  whom  I  never  forgot  because  he  was  the  first 
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one  I  had  seen  with  a  long  black  beard,  and  nobody  wore  a  beard.    He  had  been 

a  Zionist  and  had  gone  to  Israel  very  early.    He  left  and  told  me  why.    He  said, 

"This  is  an  insolvable  problem  and  will  lead  to  enormous  difficulties  with  the 

Arabs,  and  especially  the  Palestinians."    I  saw  his  point  and  believed  it.    It  was  a 

blessing  that  Israel  existed  when  the  German,  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  had  to 

leave  their  country,  because  a  great  many  of  them  did  go  there. 

BARNETT:    So  you  came  back  to  Germany  from  Italy,  in  '27  I  believe.    What 

were  your  husband's  plans  professionally  at  this  point?   He  wanted  to  teach. 

How  was  he  going  to  arrive  at  that  goal? 

WITTKOWER:    He  got  what  was  called  a  Lehrauftrag— an  invitation  to  come 

and  teach  in  Cologne  University  for  a  year. 

BARNETT:    That's  much  later  though,  isn't  it?   When  you  came  back  to 

Germany,  he  didn't  have  a  job  per  se. 

WITTKOWER:    No,  but  my  father-in-law  was  a  wealthy  man  and  one  day  he 

had  a  nice  idea:    Why  should  I  wait  until  I'm  dead  and  then  my  children  get  the 

money?   So  he  gave  each  of  his  four  children  enough  money  to  live  modestly  but 

securely  on  the  interest  of  the  money  that  he  invested  for  us.    He  invested  all  the 

money  he  gave  us— I  don't  know  what  he  did  with  the  others— in  some  sort  of 

big,  big  factory,  which  from  one  day  to  the  next  day  went  bankrupt,  and  we 

didn't  get  a  penny. 
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BARNETT:    That  was  in  1929,  right,  in  the  sort  of  worldwide  depression? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes,  1929,  1930.   When  we  came  back  to  Germany  and  Rudi 
had  no  firm  job— he  was  working  on  the  Bernini  drawings— he  wrote  quite  a  lot 
of  articles  and  wrote  reviews  for  newspapers  and  he  was  paid  quite  well.    I 
started  working  seriously  and  I  gave  up  everything  else. 
BARNETT:    What  did  you  do  with  Mario? 

WITTKOWER:    I  did  earn  enough  to  have  a  housekeeper  and  had  the  nicest  girl 
in  the  world. 
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SESSION  FOUR:    15  DECEMBER,  1992 

[Tape  V,  Side  One] 

[Looking  at  photographs  and  sketches  from  Margot  Wittkower's  schooldays] 

WITTKOWER:    I  was  going  to  say  that  one  of  the  principles  of  interior  design 

was  bare  walls.    It  was  just  absolutely  awful  to  have  pictures  or  anything  on  the 

walls  unless  you  were  a  collector.    You  could  have  one  flower,  [laughter]   I  went 

to  a  market  every  Saturday  that  was  partly  vegetable,  partly  antique,  and  partly 

flower  market.    I  bought  large  bunches  of  flowers  and  that  was  our  wall 

decoration. 

BARNETT:    Yes,  that  struck  me  about  that  picture.   The  walls  are  very  high  but 

there  is  no  decoration  on  them. 

WITTKOWER:   This  was  the  kind  of  art  history  we  had  in  the  cabinetmakers' 

school,  [shows  drawings]  You  see,  we  either  were  sitting  in  the  room  drawing 

acanthus  leaves  and  things  like  that,  or  we  were  taken  to  one  of  two  museums  of 

folk  art— local  folk  art.    We  made  sketches  of  the  whole  thing,  and  then  detailed 

drawings  of  the  construction. 

BARNETT:    And  this  is  far  from  being  modern,  obviously.   It's  very  quaint  and 

picturesque. 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  the  boys  who  went  there  and  completed  their 

apprenticeship  and  possibly  later  their  masters  were  not  supposed  to  do  anything 
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more  than  that;  it  didn't  enter  their  heads.   They  didn't  even  have  to  know  the 

century  in  which  something  was  made,  but  just  the  progressive  construction  of 

things. 

BARNETT:    Because  they  would  be  called  upon  to  do  things  from  different  time 

periods? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    This  is  very  ornate,  with  kind  of  folk  motifs. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  that  was  the  sort  of  thing  we  did  in  design  class.    We 

either  copied  or  invented  in  this  style,  decorations  for  furniture. 

BARNETT:    So  there  was  a  large  market  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  because  the  shops  would  carry  it.   The  people  I  knew 

didn't  have  that  sort  of  thing. 

BARNETT:    What  about  a  lower-middle-class  family?  What  might  they  have? 

WITTKOWER:    They  would  have  on  principle  the  same  thing  but  with  no 

decorations,  because  that  would  make  it  too  expensive. 

BARNETT:    Without  the  folk  designs.    So  was  this  designed  specifically  to 

appeal  to  a  folk-revival  crowd?   In  other  words,  it  wasn't  that  this  style  continued 

in  use  all  along,  so  much  as  that  some  people  were  trying  to  get  back  to  a  kind  of 

romantic  folk  style. 

WITTKOWER:    You  see,  if  the  boys  had  been  there  for  two  years,  they  would, 
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as  likely  as  not,  go  as  they  did  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance  times,  to 
foreign  countries  for  a  year  for  their  apprenticeship  and  work  perhaps  in  Florence 
and  learn  the  construction  they  use  there.   Then  they  would  come  back  and  make 
their  piece  of  furniture,  get  their  apprentice  examination  stamped  and  sealed,  and 
they  would  be  ready  to  go  on  to  become  masters  if  they  wanted  to.    Only  as  a 
master  could  you  have  a  workshop  in  which  you  educated  and  taught  people.    As 
an  apprentice  you  couldn't,  but  as  a  master  you  could  have  your  own  workshop 
and  take  as  many  boys  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  any  age,  and  you  got  paid  for 
it— not  the  boys.    At  that  time,  the  fathers  of  the  boys  had  to  pay  and  sign  a 
contract;  it  was  the  old  guild  system. 

BARNETT:    This  kind  of  quaint  folk  art  thing,  then,  would  not  have  been  made 
to  sell  particularly. 

WITTKOWER:    No,  but  it  showed  that  the  apprentice  or  master  was  capable  of 
doing  it.   They  could  made  a  reproduction  of  something.   There  was  a  distinct 
difference  between  people  who  were  capable  of  reproducing  Louis  XVI  chairs 
and  this  kind  of  thing,  because  it  was  a  different  kind  of  workmanship,  and  one 
expects  a  different  kind  of  client.   It  depended  very  much  on  what  kind  of  clients 
the  father  had  in  his  workshop  or  factory. 

BARNETT:    It's  such  an  academic  requirement  from  our  standpoint.    It  surprises 
me  that  working-class  boys  were  doing  this.    Could  you  become  a  carpenter 
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without  going  through  the  apprenticeship?   Could  you  just  set  up  on  your  own? 

WITTKOWER:    You  could  if  you  worked  on  your  own  and  for  your  own.    You 

could  train  somebody  up  to  the  apprenticeship  level,  but  not  as  a  master. 

BARNETT:    I  see. 

WITTKOWER:    As  master,  you  really  had  to  know  quite  a  lot.   They  were  very 

knowledgeable. 

BARNETT:    Was  there  a  folk  art  revival  in  Germany  at  this  point? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    So  this  very  ornate  folk  object  would  probably  have  been  bought  by 

people  with  some  money  then. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  and  all  these  things  were  of  course  done  by  hand.    They 

were  not  panels  carved  by  a  machine. 

BARNETT:    So,  in  other  words,  wealthy  people  had  a  variety  of  styles  of  things 

that  they  might  buy.   They  might  go  with  more  modern  things,  or  they  might  go 

with  folk  revival. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    My  grandfather  actually  collected  folk  art  furniture,  not 

for  his  use,  but  to  give  to  the  museum,  because  he  thought  it  had  to  be  preserved. 

It  was  testimony  of  a  kind.   There  were  areas  of  Germany  where  the  peasants  and 

farmers  were  always  quite  wealthy,  and  there  was  a  real  impressive  tradition  of 

very  special  and  very  good  taste,  for  instance,  in  the  kind  of  tablecloths  or 
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window  treatments  they  had.    In  a  way,  it  went  from  grandmother  to  mother, 
because  the  idea  was  always  that  it  was  such  good  material  and  such  good 
workmanship  that  it  would  last  for  generations. 

It  was  the  same  with  dresses.    When  we  were  in  Tirol  in  1930/3 1,  we 
rented  a  peasant's  house  that  was  next  to  the  actual  house  in  which  the  peasants 
lived.   They  still  wore  Tirolese  costumes,  which  included  large  ribbons  which 
had  to  be  knotted  in  a  special  way  and  they  were  heavy  silk— very  expensive 
when  you  bought  them,  but  they  lasted  from  grandmother  to  mother  to  child,  and 
probably  longer. 

BARNETT:    All  right,  thank  you.   Those  pictures  were  very  interesting.   We'd 
gotten  up  to  when  you  were  back  in  Germany  after  having  been  in  Italy  and  we 
were  up  to  the  early  thirties  and  this  is  the  point  when  your  husband  was  offered 
a  job  at  the  University  of  Cologne  in  1932,  I  believe.    How  was  he  offered  that 
job? 

WITTKOWER:    You  know,  the  Michelangelo  bibliography  he  worked  on  as  an 
assistant  to  Steinmann  came  out,  and  people  knew  how  much  of  the  work  was 
done  by  him  and  they  knew  it  was  very  largely  due  to  him  that  this  project  ever 
saw  an  end.    It's  nothing  to  say  against  Steinmann,  who  had  other  things  to  do, 
but  people  knew  how  much  my  husband  knew  about  that  time  period.    At  the 
same  time,  the  Bernini  drawings  came  out  [Die  Zeichnungen  des  Gianlorenzo 
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Bernini,  in  collaboration  with  Heinrich  Brauer].    That  was  in  the  early  thirties. 

They  knew  he  was  working  on  something  that  was  quite  new  material. 
Nobody  had  looked  at  it.   He  had  published  a  few  articles  and  written  interesting 
articles  for  newspapers— not  the  normal  kinds  of  reviews.    There  were  fewer  art 
historians  then.   We  all  knew  each  other,  so  the  professor  in  Cologne  met  my 
husband  during  his  visits  to  Rome  and  they  talked. 
BARNETT:    And  who  was  this  professor? 

WITTKOWER:    A.  E.  Brinckmann.    He  told  my  husband  the  Privatdozentur 
would  become  empty  and  if  that  was  attractive  to  him,  he  would  be  accepted  as 
Privatdozent ,  which  would  be  the  very  first  step  to  a  teaching  career.    My 
husband  was  quite  pleased  because  Cologne  was  a  good  university  and  a  nice 
town  to  live  in,  and  we  were  not  particularly  set  to  stay  in  Berlin.    But  this  offer 
came  at  the  end  of  the  twenties  or  1930,  and  we  were  absolutely  convinced  that  it 
wouldn't  last.    Hitler  would  come. 

BARNETT:    When  you  say  it  wouldn't  last,  were  you  expecting  discrimination 
particularly  against  Jews? 

WITTKOWER:    No.    As  it  turned  out,  Brinckmann  was  called  to  Berlin,  which 
was  really  the  most  prestigious  university,  and  he  accepted  a  professorship  there 
and  left  Cologne.    And  the  man  in  Berlin— I  think  he  was  a  professor  without  a 
salary,  an  Unbezahltete—was  to  replace  Brinckmann  in  Cologne,  and  that  fell 
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through.    But  by  that  time  there  was  so  much  to-and-fro  that  Cologne  said  to  my 
husband,  "Come  and  teach  for  a  year  and  then  we'll  see  how  it  goes.    By  that 
time  we  will  have  a  full  professor  and  we  can  decide  about  your  Privatdozentur. " 
So  he  was  offered  this  teaching  job  for  a  year— 1932-1933.   We  decided  to  accept 
it  even  if  it  wouldn't  lead  to  anything  because  by  that  time  Hitler  would  be  there. 
If  we  had  to  leave  Germany,  my  husband  would  have  at  least  had  a  year  of 
teaching  experience  to  show  that  he  had  done  something  at  a  very  early  age.    And 
we  also  decided  we  wouldn't  even  start  a  household  because  it  would  break  up.    I 
went  to  the  Odenwaldschule,  which  was  a  progressive  boarding  school  for 
children. 

BARNETT:    Oh,  so  you  gave  up  your  practice  and  stopped  doing  interior  design? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes,  because  the  class  of  clients  that  I  had,  upper  middle  class, 
with  enough  money  to  order  handmade  furniture  with  everything  specially 
made— handles,  everything— suddenly  got  afraid  and  didn't  order.    It  was  partly 
because  they  were  Jewish  and  they  thought  they  may  have  to  emigrate.    Partly 
they  didn't  trust  the  whole  situation:   what  would  happen;  where  would  they  end 
up?   If  they  were  Nazis,  they  were  fully  occupied  with  politics.    If  they  were 
anti-Nazis,  they  were  afraid.    We  didn't  want  to  stay  under  any  circumstances, 
and  so  this  was  quite  a  good  solution.    My  husband  taught  in  Cologne  and  I  went 
to  the  Odenwaldschule  and  taught  handicrafts  to  the  children. 
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BARNETT:    Did  you  need  any  kind  of  certificate? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  not  in  that  kind  of  modern  private  school.    I  had  never 

taught.    I  did  not  accept  children  under  twelve  or  thirteen  because  I'm  not  good 

with  small  children.    I  have  to  be  able  to  talk  to  them.   They  had  a  marvelously 

equipped  workroom  with  absolutely  everything  for  woodwork  or  metalwork.    I 

got  two  boys,  age  seventeen  and  eighteen,  just  before  school,  who  wanted  to  be 

architects.    They  came  and  took  private  lessons  with  me,  and  for  my  doing  that, 

we  didn't  have  to  pay  school  fees  for  our  son  Mario.    We  were  both  living  there 

free  of  charge. 

BARNETT:    You  saw  your  husband  on  weekends? 

WITTKOWER:    My  husband  and  I  met  on  weekends.    I  think  he  knew  Germany 

fairly  well.    I  didn't  know  it  at  all  well,  so  we  went  and  looked  at 

cathedrals— every  weekend  somewhere  else.   Once  we  took  a  room  in  a  hotel  for 

two  nights,  and  as  we  left,  the  man  there  said,  "Auf  Wiedersehen,  gnadiges 

Fraulein."  [laughter]   There  I  was,  married  for  ten  years  and  with  a  five-year-old 

boy. 

But  the  time  for  design  or  architecture  was  over  in  Germany.   There  was 
one  quite  interesting  thing  ...  I  don't  know  whether  it's  interesting,  but  to  me  it 
was.    When  the  new  regime  was  installed— Hitler  was  chancellor— the  provinces 
also  changed.    All  the  officials  and  especially  the  schools,  the  education, 
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changed.    Children  were  trained  from  a  very  early  age  on— six  years  on.    One 
day,  the  SS  came  with  machine  guns.    We  had  children  in  that  school  from  two 
years  on,  and  the  little  ones  were  playing  in  the  sandbox.    My  son  never  forgot 
when  a  truck  suddenly  appeared  and  soldiers  with  machine  guns  aimed  at  the 
children  shouted,  "Where  is  your  director?"    He  was  found  and  then  the  school 
was  occupied.    The  newspapers  were  all  changed,  certain  newspapers  were 
forbidden,  others  were  newly  founded.    Of  course,  the  social  democrat  and 
communist  newspapers  went  underground.    My  husband  sent  me  open,  printed 
matter,  Die  Rote  Fahne  and  things  like  that,  to  keep  me  informed  of  what  was 
happening.   When  the  SS  came,  one  of  the  older  boys,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
old  rushed  up  to  me  and  said,  "Burn  it  all.   The  SS  is  coming."   He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  Nazis,  with  a  sign  under  his  lapel. 
BARNETT:    So  he  was  already  a  Nazi  at  this  point. 
WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    But  he  warned  you  anyway.    So  you  did  burn  the  papers? 
WITTKOWER:    There  was  no  time  to  burn  them  and  nowhere  to  burn  them.    I 
put  them  all  into  the  rain  pipes  outside  of  the  window.   They  came  and  looked  at 
the  room,  but  nobody  opened  the  window  and  looked  into  the  rain  pipes. 
BARNETT:    I  guess  the  decisive  incident  that  prompted  you  to  leave  was  when 
your  husband  was  denied  library  privileges  at  the  university. 
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WITTKOWER:    You  know,  Cologne  and  Bonn  are  very  near  together— both  very 
good,  fairly  old  universities.   My  husband  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  libraries. 
He  was  allowed  to  finish  his  course,  but  not  work  in  the  libraries. 
BARNETT:    I  believe  in  1933  there  was  some  sort  of  ruling  that  Jews  were  not 
to  be  allowed  in  the  civil  service,  and  that  included  academics;  that  meant  that  his 
job  was  essentially  over,  so  it  wasn't  just  the  library. 
WITTKOWER:    Yes,  it  was  over.    People  understood  so  little  of  what  was 
happening  that  the  president  of  one  university,  whom  we  knew  very  well,  said  to 
my  husband,  "Well,  my  library  is  open  to  you.   If  you  cannot  go  on  teaching  in 
Cologne,  you  can  always  come  here.    I'll  take  you."   He  didn't  understand  that 
whatever  he  wanted  to  do,  we  couldn't. 
BARNETT:    So  once  that  had  happened— 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  when  that  happened  we  wondered  where  we  should  go. 
The  natural  thing  of  course  was  to  go  to  England  with  the  British  passport  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  and  get  permission  to  work.    On  the  other  hand,  I  had  never  been  to 
England.    It  was  a  very  foreign  country.    It  was  really  very  outside  the  European 
community.    Germany  had  more  connections  with  all  the  other  European 
countries  than  it  had  with  England— people  knew  of  each  other.    We  thought  of 
Switzerland,  but  Switzerland  was  not  a  bit  helpful.   The  idea  of  the  open  frontiers 
in  Switzerland  was  deceptive.    They  were  open  for  you  for  two  weeks  or  three 
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months,  but  not  to  settle.    Some  people,  like  my  husband's  brother,  went  to 
Israel.    As  I  said,  we  didn't  want  to  go  to  Israel.    We  were  invited  to  come  to 
France  by  a  very,  very  nice  man,  Professor  Bernard.    He  wrote  both  to  my 
husband  and  to  me,  "Anytime,  and  we'll  find  work  for  you."   But  somehow  we 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  England,  and  we  never  regretted  it.   When  we 
came  to  England,  there  was— I  think  he  was  originally  Finnish  but  then  he 
became  a  naturalized  British  citizen— Professor  [Tancred]  Borenius.    He  was  a 
mixture  between  academic  and  art  dealer.    He  was  associated  with  Sir  Robert 
Mond,  who  had  a  collection  and  had  been  a  great  benefactor  of  the  Hertziana. 
Borenius  was  asked  to  make  a  catalog  of  the  collection,  and  he  suggested  to  Sir 
Robert  that  my  husband  should  do  the  catalog,  and  that  was  his  first  job  in 
England. 

BARNETT:    But  he  didn't  know  he  would  have  a  job  when  you  first  went  there. 
WITTKOWER:    No,  he  didn't. 

BARNETT:    Did  you  try  to  persuade  any  of  your  relatives  or  friends  or  anybody 
to  leave  Germany  as  well? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  my  husband's  brother  and  younger  sister  both  went  to 
Israel.    His  older  sister  was  in  Argentina  anyway,  because  her  husband  had 
worked  for  an  international  company  that  had  to  do  with  finance.    He  had  been 
sent  around  to  organize  things.    He  was  for  a  couple  of  years  in  Italy,  and  he  was 
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in  Brazil,  and  then  they  settled  in  Argentina.    So  they  were  there  anyway. 
BARNETT:    So  most  of  his  family  got  out  then,  his  immediate  family,  anyway. 
What  about  your  sister? 

WITTKOWER:    My  sister  was  a  dress  designer,  and  she  was  taking  one  of  her 
creations  to  a  salon.    She  usually  sent  one  of  her  girls  to  deliver  the  clothes,  but 
for  some  reason  nobody  could  go  that  day.   So  she  went  and  she  was  asked  to 
wait  for  a  moment  because  the  chief  of  the  establishment  was  in  conference  with 
a  Dutch  man  and  the  door  was  open.    My  sister  heard  the  Dutch  man  say,  "You 
know,  I'm  looking  for  a  designer.    I  can't  find  anyone  in  Holland  who  does 
things  the  way  I  want.    Can  you  recommend  anyone?"   And  before  the  man  could 
answer,  my  sister  was  in  the  room  and  said,  "Perhaps  you  are  looking  for  me." 
And  he  was,  so  she  and  my  mother  went  to  Holland. 
BARNETT:    This  is  what  year? 
WITTKOWER:    That  was  1934. 

BARNETT:    Was  she  specifically  trying  to  get  out  of  Germany? 
WITTKOWER:    Oh,  yes.   There  were  a  great  many  people  who  left  much  too 
late.    They  waited  until  '38,  early  '39. 
BARNETT:    Now,  was  your  father  living? 
WITTKOWER:    My  father  had  died  long  before. 
BARNETT:    What  about  Rudolf's  parents? 
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WITTKOWER:    They  also  stayed  too  long. 

BARNETT:    Oh,  they  did. 

WITTKOWER:    They  simply  didn't  believe  that  it  could  last. 

BARNETT:    A  lot  of  people  didn't.    Did  you  try  to  talk  to  them  into  leaving  or 

did  he? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  but  by  the  time  they  left,  there  were  such  stringent  money 

requirements.    They  couldn't  take  their  money  out,  so  everyone  had  a  way  of 

smuggling  money  out,  as  much  as  they  could.    I  think  everyone  was  allowed  to 

take  a  thousand  marks  out,  which  was  practically  nothing;  it  kept  you  for  a  short 

time.   They  came  just  in  1938.   They  lived  a  short  time  with  us  and  then  took  a 

house  with  friends  together  in  Nottingham. 

Then  my  father-in-law  died,  and  my  mother-in-law  wanted  to  live  with  her 
daughter  and  her  family  in  Argentina.    By  that  time  the  war  had  broken  out  and  it 
was  very  difficult  to  get  a  visa  to  go  to  Argentina.    My  mother-in-law  went  to  the 
consulate.    Her  English  was  bad  and  her  Spanish  was  nonexistent.    She  came 
back  quite  broken-hearted,  saying,  "I  cannot  get  the  visa.    What  do  I  do?"    I 
said,  "Well,  give  me  your  passport.    I'll  try."   I  went  to  the  Argentine  consulate 
and  said,  "Look.   This  is  my  mother-in-law's  passport— a  perfectly  good,  valid 
British  passport.    There  is  no  law  against  British  people  going  to  Argentina. 
Why  don't  you  give  her  a  visa?   She  doesn't  understand  what  is  happening."   The 
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man  there  said,  "What?   Your  mother-in-law?  Well,  of  course,  she  must  get  a 
visa.    You  can't  have  your  mother-in-law  staying  with  you."   Because  mother-in- 
law  in  Argentina  is  about  the  most  awful  thing  you  can  be.    And  so  I  came  back 
with  the  passport  visa,  [laughter] 

BARNETT:    This  is  a  kind  of  unanswerable  question,  but  why  were  you  and 
your  family  able  to  see  that  coming  when  so  many  other  people  couldn't?   I 
mean,  it's  really  remarkable  that  even  before  this  time  your  husband  says, 
"We're  not  going  to  stay  in  Germany."   Even  in  1923  he  recognizes  that  Hitler  is 
a  real  danger.    Do  you  have  any  idea  why  you  were  able  to  see  the  danger  and 
other  people  couldn't? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  there  were  other  people,  but  not  enough— really  not 
enough.    And  then  of  course  there  were  also  among  the  good  Germans  enough 
people  who  were  anti-Nazis  and  said,  "Don't  leave  yet,  because  it  won't  last," 
or,  "Nothing  is  so  hot  that  you  can't  eat  it,"  or  that  sort  of  thing. 
BARNETT:    Did  your  husband  maintain  contact  with  his  colleagues  in  Germany? 
WITTKOWER:    No.   What  he  did  was  he  wrote  to  Saxl  in  Hamburg,  not 
knowing  that  the  Warburg  Library  was  packing  up  and  coming  over  to  England, 
and  he  asked  Saxl  if  he  knew  if  the  library  would  be  coming  over  to  England. 
He  heard  rumors  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  true.    He  knew  Saxl  after 
all,  and  he  wanted  to  find  if  there  was  any  way  that  he  could  work  for  the 
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Warburg  Library.    Then  the  library  was  established  in  London,  Saxl  and  my 
husband  discussed  it,  and  Saxl  took  him  into  the  library.    That  was  the  first 
proper  job  he  had.    By  that  time,  I  had  worked  for  this  furniture  manufacturer 
[Alexander  Davis]  as  assistant  to  the  chief  designer  [Hans  Jaretzki]. 
BARNETT:    Do  you  want  to  talk  about  that  a  little?   You  have  a  wonderful 
quote  in  Victoria  Newhouse's  article  where  you  say  you  arrived  in  London  with 
enough  English  to  read  Shakespeare,  but  not  enough  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves, 
[laughter]   So  you  hadn't  spoken  English  before. 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  the  English  that  I  knew  was  literary.    The  governess  we 
had,  with  whom  we  were  supposed  to  speak  and  learn  English  was  a)  Scottish, 
and  b)  not  very  interested,  and  it  was  years  ago.    I  had  enough  English  if  I  had 
time  to  think  of  it.   There  was  an  organization  of  rich  Jewish  families  in  England 
to  help  refugees  from  Europe,  but  I  really  didn't  need  them  because  they  usually 
were  there  to  try  and  get  people  work  permits  and  so  forth.    What  I  wanted  from 
them  was:    Where  does  one  live  in  London,  such  an  enormous  big  town?   Where 
does  one  send  one's  child  to  school?  There  was  one  man  who  dealt  with  the 
educated  people,  not  the  tailors  and  cobblers  and  so  forth,  and  he  said,  "Where  is 
your  husband?"  because  I  came  to  England  first.    My  husband  had  to  stay  behind 
and  help  his  parents  to  pick  up  and  prepare  for  eventual  emigration.   I  wanted  to 
know  how  to  handle  the  school  problems  before  I  got  our  child  over.    I  said, 
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"My  husband  is  still  in  Germany."   The  man  said,  "What  is  his  job?"   I  said, 
"He  is  an  art  historian."    He  said,  "Art  historian?   I  don't  like  art  historians."   I 
kind  of  hesitated  a  moment  and  got  a  sentence  together.    I  said,  "You  may  be 
right,  but  I  just  happen  to  like  this  particular  art  historian.    Thank  you  very 
much."   I  got  up  and  went  out.  [laughter]   I  hardly  left  the  room  and  he  sent  his 
secretary  after  me,  asking  me  to  come  back.    He  said,  "You  know,  I  was  quite 
impressed  with  what  you  said  and  what  you  want  to  do.    If  you  need  an  office  I 
can  arrange  a  drawing  table  for  you  in  my  office.    You  can  use  my  telephone, 
and  you  can  use  my  secretary."    He  was  extraordinarily  nice. 

There  were  two  stores  with  so-called  modern  furniture.    They  were  very 
modestly  modern.   There  was  one  large  store  which  had  no  modern  furniture  at 
all.   They  were  the  firm  that  made  arrangements  when  a  diplomat  was  sent 
abroad  and  needed  furniture— they  sent  the  furniture  over.    They  had  an  inkling 
that  their  old-fashioned,  imitation  things  were  more  or  less  passe  or  very  soon 
passe  and  that  they  had  to  change.    They  liked  my  drawings  and  photographs, 
and  I  was  handed  from  one  director  to  the  other.    I  got  on  with  everyone  quite 
well  except  the  chief  designer,  who  had  been  in  the  firm  for  thirty  years.    He 
said  to  me,  "You  know,  in  thirty  years  we  never  had  a  woman  here  and  we  are 
not  used  to  it.   I  don't  know.   I'm  not  for  women  who  work  outside  their  home 
and  I  don't  know  how  my  other  draftsmen  will  react."    And  then  he  blushed  and 
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said,  "And  anyway,  we  have  no  toilet  arrangements  for  women."  [laughter]   So 
that  job  fell  through. 
[Tape  V,  Side  Two] 

WITTKOWER:    People  have  often  asked  me,  "What  about  antifeminism— being 
harassed  by  unwanted  attention?"   It  never  occurred  to  me  if  someone  made  any 
kind  of  advances,  that  that  was  harassment  or  antifeminism.    I  thought  that  was  a 
very  badly  behaved  person  and  he  had  to  be  put  in  his  place.   So  I  never  had  any 
difficulty  at  all.    It  was  not  usual  to  call  each  other  by  first  name.    For  a  long 
time,  even  people  you  saw  often,  people  you  were  great  friends  with,  you  called 
by  their  surname.    When  I  was  associated  with  a  good  architect,  someone  came 
in  quite  often  who  was  sort  of  a  client,  but  also  a  person  who  got  the  clients  to 
this  architect.    He  suddenly  started  to  call  me  by  my  first  name  and  I  was 
shocked.    Who  allowed  him  this  intimacy?   I  said  to  my  husband,  "What  do  I  do? 
I  don't  want  to  be  unfriendly,  because  he  doesn't  mean  it  in  an  unfriendly  way." 
My  husband  said,  "Well,  when  he  calls  you  by  your  first  name  again,  just  say, 
'For  simplicity's  sake,  call  me  Mrs.  Wittkower.'"  [laughter]   So  that  I  did,  with 
enormous  success. 

BARNETT:    This  isn't  the  first  job  you  had  there? 
WITTKOWER:    No,  this  was  the  second. 
BARNETT:    So  the  first  job  was  designing  mass-produced  furniture  for  Davis? 
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WITTKOWER:    Yes.    After  a  year  I  had  enough.    I'm  not  one  to  have  ideas 

from  nine  to  five. 

BARNETT:    What  were  the  differences  in  designing  mass-produced  furniture  as 

opposed  to  the  kind  of  thing  you  did  before? 

WITTKOWER:    With  mass-produced  furniture,  allowances  were  always  made  for 

what  sells  and  that  was  not  good  taste. 

BARNETT:    Is  that  the  job  you  had  where  you  said  that  you  did  a  wonderful  job 

of  making  dreadful  things,  or  something  like  that? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.  [laughter]   After  Davis,  I  worked  with  a  Russian  architect 

[Michael  Rachlis],  who  had  been  living  in  Berlin.    He  had  a  good  name  and  very 

good  clients.    He  needed  an  assistant.    I  told  him  I  had  had  enough  of 

assistantships,  but  I  would  come  as  an  associate.    By  that  time  my  English  was  all 

right.    I'd  been  two  years  in  England.    I  had  also  gotten  the  hang  of  what  people 

wanted  and  how  they  wanted  to  be  treated.    When  the  restaurant  was  more  or  less 

finished,  there  was  one  very  painful  moment.   Where  do  we  put  the  toilets?   And 

I  said,  "Well,  what  about  the  basement?"    Adjoining  to  this  really  elegant  and 

very  good  restaurant  was  an  Indian  restaurant  with  a  very  good  reputation.    Now, 

English  people  are  not  racist  in  the  sense  that  Americans  can  be  racist,  but  there 

is  a  barrier.    And  when  I  said,  "What  about  the  basement?"  the  answer  was  that 

that  was  where  the  Indian  restaurant  had  its  toilets.   I  said,  "Well,  isn't  there 
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something  we  can  do?   Do  they  need  that  much  space?   Maybe  there  is  no  place, 
but  let's  see."   It  was  difficult  to  arrange,  but  I  said,  "Well,  I  can  do  this  and 
that."   They  said,  "Oh,  no.    If  English  clients  from  the  English  restaurant  went 
down  into  the  basement  and  their  toilets  adjoined  the  toilets  of  the  Indians,  it 
wouldn't  work."   And  I  said,  "Rather  than  not  at  all,  they  will  use  it."  [laughter] 
Then  they  applied  for  a  liquor  license,  and  the  architect  had  to  come  before  a 
commission  to  apply  for  the  license  and  explain  that  there  were  so  many  tables 
with  so  many  seats.    We  reckoned  with  three  different  types  at  lunch  and  two  at 
dinner,  because  at  dinner,  unless  they  went  to  the  theater,  they  sat  longer  at  the 
tables.    There  were  quite  a  number  of  people  waiting  to  get  a  license  for  carrying 
wine  and  alcohol.   Then  they  called  for  the  representative  of  the  Kempinski 
restaurant,  and  I  had  fitted  myself  out  to  make  a  good  impression.    I  bought 
myself  a  hat  and  shoes  with  high  heels,  because  I  wanted  to  look  normal, 
[laughter]   I  got  up  and  went  to  the  table  and  one  man  leaned  forward  and  said, 
"Oh,  Miss.    I'm  so  sorry,  but  we  meant  the  architect."   So  I  said,  "I'm  the 
architect."   They  were  so  speechless,  they  couldn't  say  anything.   They  had  to 
accept  me. 

BARNETT:    Did  you  know  other  women  who  were  in  the  profession  in  London? 
WITTKOWER:    I  knew  one  woman  who  wanted  to  go  to  the  Technische 
Hochschule,  and  she  did  the  three  months  of  bricklaying,  but  she  never  found  a 
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job.    She  was  an  excellent  designer  and  draftsman,  but  she  didn't  have  many 
ideas. 

BARNETT:    So  it  wasn't  because  she  was  a  woman  that  she  didn't  find  a  job. 
WITTKOWER:    No.    By  and  by,  women  did  study  architecture,  but  usually  they 
married  architects  and  worked  with  their  husbands.    There  were  more  women 
studying  economics,  education,  and  medicine  than  architecture,  because  it  was 
always  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  workmen  and  the  workmen  didn't  have 
much  respect  for  women. 

One  time,  something  went  wrong  and  I  had  to  talk  to  the  foreman  and  tell 
him,  "This  doesn't  work."    I  had  a  fairly  long  ride  by  subway  to  the  place  of  the 
building.    All  the  way,  I  was  thinking  about  what  I  was  going  to  say  and  I 
formulated  wonderful  sentences  on  the  ride,  [laughter]   When  I  arrived,  I  said, 
"Now  that  doesn't  work,  and  what  did  you  do  here?   Why  didn't  you  do  what 
you  were  told  to  do?"    A  man  with  a  bright  smile  said,  "Oh,  Fraulein  Holzmann, 
if  you  are  grumbling,  that's  too  funny."    But  he  did  what  I  thought  he  ought  to 
do.   It  was  so  strange  for  them,  but  I  think  the  curiosity  of  it  was  more 
interesting  than  the  fear  of  competition.   They  were  perfectly  all  right.    When  I 
went  into  the  workshop  to  talk  to  someone,  every  English  workman  got  up  and 
talked  to  me.    They  didn't  sit  down,  which  was  really,  you  know,  natural 
politeness,  with  which  I  never  found  any  difficulty. 
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BARNETT:    That's  an  interesting  combination  of  treating  you  with  a  traditional 

courtesy  toward  a  woman  and  yet  accepting  you  as  a  boss. 

WITTKOWER:    But  I  think  having  worked  with  this  type  of  people  and  their 

social  layer  for  a  whole  year,  eight  hours  a  day  was  a  great  help. 

BARNETT:    At  the  cabinetmaking  school. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  because  I  didn't  expect  things  from  them  that  I  knew  they 

wouldn't  have,  and  I  very  much  appreciated  what  they  could  do. 

For  instance,  when  I  worked  for  Davis,  my  superior  chief  designer  never 
went  anywhere  near  the  workshop  because  he  got  angry  with  the  people.    I 
didn't.   There  was  one  great  moment  of  victory.    We  had  designed  a  cupboard 
and  a  very  large  inlaid  metal  thing  for  the  keyhole  so  that  the  keyhole  wasn't  a 
disturbing  factor  within  the  wood,  but  had  a  decorative  surrounding.    I  came  and 
said,  "You  know,  the  left  one  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  right  one.    You  made 
a  mistake  there."    He  said,  "No.    We  measured  it."   I  said,  "Well,  let's  measure 
it  again."   There  was  an  eighth  of  an  inch  difference.   They  couldn't  get  over  that 
I  saw  it.    So  they  were  not  angry  with  me  for  saying  they  had  to  do  that  over.    I 
couldn't  have  that  delivered  to  my  client. 
BARNETT:    They  admired  your  skill. 

WITTKOWER:    People  would  get  angry  and  say,  "Can't  you  see?   Why  did  you 
do  that?" 
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BARNETT:    Was  the  work  you  were  doing  in  your  second  job  in  England  very 

similar  to  what  you  had  done  in  Germany? 

WITTKOWER:    The  second  job  was  with  that  Russian  architect.    I  very  much 

wanted  to  be  independent.   By  that  time,  I  knew  enough  people  to  think  that  I 

would  be  able  to  do  it.    I  stuck  with  him.   When  we  worked  on  this  famous 

restaurant  there  came  a  moment  when  he  quarreled  with  the  owners  to  such  an 

extent  that  they  almost  came  to  blows.   The  owner  telephoned  me  and  said, 

"We'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  man.    You  take  over."   I  said,  "No.    I  can't 

do  that  because  that  would  be  terribly  unfair.    You  gave  him  the  commission.    I 

work  for  him,  which  is  in  our  contract,  and  I  can't  take  work  away  from  him." 

Then  both  parties  said  they  couldn't  work  together,  so  we  came  to  some 

arrangement  that  I  would  appear  and  the  Russian  architect  would  sit  in  the  office 

and  do  things  and  not  appear. 

BARNETT:    Was  it  largely  upper-middle-class  clients  you  were  designing  for 

again? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    Was  it  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  you  were  designing  in  Germany, 

or  was  the  taste  different  in  England? 

WITTKOWER:    Let  me  think.    No,  it  was  the  same  kind  of  people.    The  same 

kind:   educated,  upper  middle  class,  not  rich  but  with  enough  money  to  afford 
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specially  made  furniture— the  same  way  they  wouldn't  go  to  Macy's  to  buy  a 

dress,  they  would  have  it  made  by  a  good  tailor. 

BARNETT:    It's  often  said  that  at  least  architecturally,  England  was  way  behind 

Germany. 

WITTKOWER:    Miles,  years  behind. 

BARNETT:    Did  you  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  design? 

WITTKOWER:    I  found  it  difficult.   There  was  a  refugee  who  was  a  specialist  in 

upholstered  chairs  and  sofas,  and  he  very  much  wanted  to  get  commissions  from 

Heal's,  which  was  one  of  the  two  stores  which  had  modern  furniture.    He 

couldn't  get  in  and  he  couldn't  get  in.    After  about  three  years,  Heal's  came  to 

him,  and  said,  "We  have  your  name  on  our  list."    And  he  asked,  "Why  did  you 

wait  for  three  years?   What  I  did  three  years  ago  was  as  good  as  what  I'm  doing 

now."   They  said,  "But  we  had  to  be  sure  that  you  would  last,  because  we  have 

clients  from  generation  to  generation  and  we  can't  have  someone  design  a  chair 

for  them  and  then  disappear  after  a  year. " 

BARNETT:    It  seems  like  that  system  would  make  for  building  conservatism  in 

design  more  so  perhaps  than  in  Germany. 

WITTKOWER:    I  think  we  talked  about  that— that  anything  that  in  any  way  had 

to  do  with  art  was  very  difficult  to  transplant.    I  think  I  was  just  the  right  age. 

People  who  were  older  found  it  much  more  difficult.   Someone  asked  me  to  redo 
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their  entire  house,  and  they  wanted  central  heating.  I  thought,  "At  last  the  word 
has  come  to  England  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  central  heating."  [laughter] 
Then  when  I  started  to  discuss  it  in  detail— "You'll  have  a  vent  in  the  bedroom, 
and  then  there  will  be  another  one  there  and  there"— they  looked  at  me  and  said, 
"Oh,  no.  We  want  central  heating  in  the  entrance  hall  to  take  the  chill  out  of  the 
house  and  nowhere  else."  Well,  I  didn't  have  to  live  in  that  cold  house.  If  they 
were  satisfied,  va  bene. 

BARNETT:    What  about  British  architects?   Did  you  see  any  architects  that  you 
admired? 

WITTKOWER:    I  admired  those  who  planned  garden  suburbs.    I  did  not  really 
admire  very  much  the  single  houses,  because  there  was  no  one  with  the  power 
and  the  inventiveness  of  Gropius,  the  brothers  Taut  [Bruno  and  Max],  or 
Mendelsohn.     Le  Corbusier  was  a  very  good  man  in  France  who  had  built  a 
large  part  of  Algeria,  which  was  very  impressive  if  you  approached  Algeria  from 
the  sea  and  saw  the  modern  buildings— not  too  high  but  high  enough  to  be  visible 
from  quite  a  distance. 

Speaking  of  working  women,  I  think  I  have  worked  through  all  the  stages 
possible:    with  money  in  the  background,  without  any  money  in  the  background, 
dependent  on  what  I  was  earning.    You  cannot  have  a  household,  a  child,  and  a 
full-time  job  in  which  you  really  work.    You  have  to  have  someone  to  do  the 
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housework.    I  never  worked  at  home  because  I  knew  I  would  in  the  middle  of  my 
work  think,  "Oh  gosh,  I  must  put  the  potatoes  on  the  fire."    I  left  the  house  at 
half  past  eight  and  was  in  my  office  at  nine  and  came  back  whenever  I  was 
finished. 

BARNETT:    And  so  you  had  a  housekeeper  and  childcare  then  that  you  paid  for? 
WITTKOWER:    We  always  had  a  maid,  a  housekeeper,  a  cook,  something  like 
that,  who  stayed  with  us  and  slept  in,  so  that  we  were  free  in  the  evenings. 
BARNETT:    And  you  were  the  family's  main  source  of  income,  I  assume,  at  this 
time;  your  husband  wasn't  making  much,  am  I  correct? 
WITTKOWER:    I  had  earned  enough  to  pay  the  housekeeper  to  do  the  things  I 
hated  to  do,  and  to  be  there  when  our  child  came  home  from  school,  because  I 
couldn't  be  there.    School  was  over  at  three,  and  I  couldn't  be  home  at  half  past 
three.   Then  when  Mario  was  older,  he  went  to  a  sort  of  kindergarten,  but  even 
if  he  was  away  for  the  better  part  of  the  day,  there  was  someone  at  home  and 
always  the  same  person.   I  was  very  lucky.   I  had  very  devoted,  nice,  and 
reliable  people  to  work.   Then,  of  course,  the  whole  thing  was  very  brief.    I 
really  started  working  after  I  left  Davis— from  1934  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
It  was  very  few  years. 

BARNETT:    So  that's  your  second  job,  and  then  there  was  your  third  job.    Do 
you  want  to  describe  that  very  briefly? 
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WITTKOWER:    By  that  time,  I  knew  quite  a  few  architects,  and  one,  Peter 
Caspari,  had  taken  an  office  in  Baker  Street— a  good  address,  which  was  very 
important  in  England.    I  think  here  in  the  U.S.  you  can  have  your  office 
wherever  you  like.   People  wouldn't  judge  your  professional  capacity  according 
to  a  good  address,  but  in  England  you  had  to  have  a  good  address.    Caspari  said, 
"I  took  an  office  which  is  a  little  too  large  for  me.    Would  you  like  to  rent  a 
room?"   We  got  on  very  well.    He  was  not  a  good  architect,  but  he  was  a  very 
good  man  for  public  relations.    So  I  paid  my  rent  to  him  and  we  had  an 
arrangement  that  if  I  needed  a  secretary,  I'd  pay  part  of  her  salary.    I  had  my 
own  telephone,  I  used  his  draftsmen,  and  it  worked  very  well.    He  had  absolutely 
no  idea  about  interior  things.   He  had  designed  a  group  of  houses,  always  for  the 
trade.    His  work  was  decent  but  not  outstanding.   He  would  give  his  plans  to  me 
and  say,  "How  does  this  work  from  a  living  point  of  view?"    That  was  a  new 
branch  of  interior  design  at  the  time;  it  was  called  "housing  consultant."    I  had 
two  or  three  architects  who  would  give  me  their  drawings  and  I  would  make 
suggestions  about  spacing  arrangements:    Can't  you  possibly  move  this  there, 
then  you  would  have  more  room  for  the  bedroom,  or  more  room  for  central 
heating— things  like  that.   That  branch  of  the  profession  had  just  started. 
BARNETT:    So  you  didn't  actually  do  the  interiors,  you  just  called  attention  to 
possible  concerns.    When  you  actually  furnished  interiors,  did  you  work  with 
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architects,  then,  or  was  that  pretty  separate  from  the  architectural  work? 
WITTKOWER:    I  must  say  one  thing.   Anyone  could  call  himself  an  architect  up 
to  the  time— I  forget  the  year— when  the  RIBA  [Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects]  said  that  only  those  who  had  passed  the  exam  with  the  RIBA  could 
call  themselves  architects.    So  I  could  call  myself  architect  if  I  wanted  to,  but  I 
thought  it  was  misleading  so  I  called  myself  an  architectural  designer,  which  I 
thought  was  more  to  the  point. 

I  did  work  with  architects.    They  would  make  a  plan  for  a  house  or  a 
complex,  and  with  the  kind  of  schooling  they  had—   Even  a  man  like  Le 
Corbusier  made  terrible  mistakes  with  his  buildings  in  India,  because  he  thought 
the  traffic  had  to  be  directed  this  way  and  that  way,  and  he  didn't  take  into 
account  that  there  were  fewer  owners  of  cars  than  there  were  in  London,  Paris, 
or  Marseilles.    These  architects  used  libraries  very  little,  and  I  did  a  lot.    Boring 
statistics  are  often  very  necessary.    This  sounds  all  very  self-laudatory.    I  don't 
mean  it  to  be. 

BARNETT:    No,  not  at  all.    You're  saying,  for  one  thing,  that  they  hadn't  had 
much  practical  training,  and  you  had  a  fair  amount  of  that  type  of  training, 
compared  to  some  of  the  people  you  were  working  with. 

WITTKOWER:    I  received  an  interesting  letter  from  a  soldier  who  took  a  WE  A 
class  when  he  was  stationed  in  a  lonely  spot  abroad.    He  wrote  about  the  lack  of 
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community  in  his  home  town.    He  said,  "My  parents  have  lived  on  the  same 
street  for  so  long,  and  we  don't  know  our  neighbors  and  we  don't  talk  to  them." 
He  thought  there  should  be  an  assembly  room  for  the  neighborhood,  and  this  and 
that.    That  was  the  great  English  thing— quite,  quite  different  from  what  happens 
here  in  the  U.S.   There  were  no  meetings  in  the  community.    You  kept  yourself 
to  yourself.    If  the  children  went  to  the  same  schools,  they  would  have  birthday 
parties  and  invite  their  friends,  but  the  mothers  hardly  knew  each  other. 

It  was  different  in  the  slums,  where  the  people  were  sitting  on  their  front 
stoop  talking  to  each  other.    You  know,  we  were  living  in  that  house  in  London 
for  years.    Of  course  we  knew  our  neighbors  by  sight,  and  if  we  met  in  the  street 
we  said,  "Good  morning."   We  may  have  gotten  as  far  as  to  say,  "What  a  pity 
it's  raining  again."    But  that  has  changed. 

BARNETT:    That's  also  interesting  in  terms  of  all  the  programs  for  housing  that 
you  knew  from  Germany.    Corbusier  also  attempted  to  build  Utopian  communities 
and  that  soldier's  letter  indicated  a  need  for  that  sort  of  thing.    He  was  in  a 
community  that  wasn't  functioning.   When  you  came  to  England,  how  did  the 
architecture  in  general  strike  you? 

WITTKOWER:    Very  strange.    As  I  mentioned,  it  took  me  quite  sometime  to  see 
the  beauty  of,  say,  Queen  Anne  houses,  especially  in  London:    all  bricks,  with 
very  nicely  proportioned  windows,  which  I  didn't  see  as  being  proportioned.    I 
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didn't  think  there  was  anything  there  to  look  at.    When  I  stood  on  the  steps  on 
the  Trafalgar  Square,  looking  down,  I  thought,  "It's  too  ugly  for  words."   When 
I  then  went  through  Whitehall  and  saw  the  single  houses,  they  were  very 
impressive,  but  they  were  all  mid  or  late  eighteenth,  early  nineteenth  century. 
That  was  the  time  of  the  spreading  Palladianism  in  England,  when  the  houses 
were  lovely.   Then  of  course  we  just  started  to  travel  around  and  we  saw  the  very 
early  houses,  mostly  in  villages,  and  very  early  cathedrals.    The  cathedrals  were 
enormously  impressive.    They  were  very  different  from  French  or  German 
cathedrals,  and  in  many  respects,  quite  illogical.    Pilasters  would  go  down  up  to 
a  point  and  then  stop.    In  France,  they  would  go  down  to  the  floor. 
BARNETT:    I  wanted  to  back  up  a  little  and  ask  if  your  husband  was  interested 
in  the  International  Style  or  the  Bauhaus  when  it  was  appearing  in  Germany? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes.    He  was  very  interested  in  lecturing  on  architecture 
because  people  simply  didn't  see  architecture  and  they  didn't  understand  it. 
When  he  had  finished  his  manuscript  on  humanist  architecture  in  Italy, 
Architectural  Principles  in  the  Age  of  Humanism,  he  wanted  it  to  be  a  Warburg 
Institute  publication.    Saxl  said  no  way,  because  nobody  would  ever  read  it;  it 
had  too  many  footnotes,  too  many  Latin  quotations,  and  too  much  mathematics. 
Nobody  knew  Latin  unless  he  had  gone  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.   Then  they 
talked  and  finally  Saxl  said,  "Well,  all  right.    We'll  print  three  hundred  copies." 
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I  said,  "This  is  total  nonsense.    There  are  architects  who  read.    You  may  not 
know  them,  but  I  know  that  there  are  architects  who  read,  have  libraries,  and 
some  of  them  will  buy  that  book."   So  they  decided,  all  right,  they  will  print  five 
hundred  copies.   They  were  all  sold  out  within  three  months. 
BARNETT:    Oh,  really?   That's  startling  because  that  book  covers  such  an 
abstract,  esoteric  topic,  and  yet,  it's  mentioned  again  and  again. 
WITTKOWER:    Yes,  it  was  widely  read  and  discussed  by  architects.    Liverpool 
had  a  very  good  architectural  department  in  the  university,  and  those  students 
came  from  Liverpool  to  London,  which  was  time-consuming  and  expensive,  just 
to  attend  my  husband's  courses  on  proportions,  Palladio,  and  the  rest.    Then  a 
publisher  telephoned  the  Warburg  Institute  and  said  he  had  a  bookshop,  and 
people  came  and  wanted  to  buy  that  book  and  it  was  sold  out.   The  Warburg 
Institute  had  the  copyright  and  had  just  given  orders  to  destroy  the  plates.    He 
asked  if  he  could  buy  the  copyright  from  the  institute  and  reprint  the  book.   He 
was  a  very  nice  man  of  Italian  descent,  and  he  had  this  combined  bookshop  and 
publishing  business.    My  husband  asked  him  how  many  copies  he  wanted  to  print 
and  he  said,  "To  start  with,  fifteen  hundred."    Rudi  said,  "Well,  I  wish  you  well, 
but  you  can't  get  broke  over  this  book.    Fifteen  hundred  is  a  lot."    And  the  man 
said,  "Well,  who  is  the  businessman,  you  or  me?"   So  he  printed  his  fifteen 
hundred  copies  and  they  were  sold  in  no  time,  and  it  had  to  be  reprinted  again. 
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Then  it  became  not  recommended  but  required  reading  for  an  educational 
television  program.   They  had  courses  during  unearthly  hours  of  the 
mornings— six  to  seven  or  seven  to  eight— and  you  could  get  a  degree  through 
that  program.   The  oral  examination  came  after  so  many  essays  were  sent  in  to 
whatever  they  called  it— I  forget  the  proper  name.   That  went  on  for  ten  years. 
Then  by  law  they  had  to  change  the  required  reading  books,  because  by  that  time 
others  had  appeared  which  could  be  used  and  read. 
BARNETT:    Was  this  an  art  history  class? 
W1TTKOWER:    It  was  always  art  history  and  architecture. 
BARNETT:    Usually,  at  least  nowadays,  academic  books  are  reviewed  in 
academic  journals  and  they  don't  get  much  beyond  that.   How  did  the  word  of 
this  particular  book  spread  beyond  academic  circles? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  first  of  all,  it  had  excellent  reviews,  and  people  did  read 
reviews,  especially  in  the  Sunday  papers,  and  in  the  magazines  and  journals.    It 
had,  really,  sort  of  rave  reviews.    His  students  who  had  taken  architectural 
history  classes  all  bought  it  or  read  it  in  libraries. 

In  England,  students  traditionally  had  their  own  libraries  from  a  very  early 
age  on.   We  were  surprised  when  we  came  here  how  few  students  owned  books 
and  had  a  library.    Even  professors— there  were  very  many  who  never  had  a 
library.   We  were  living  across  campus  and  on  our  floor  was  a  very  nice  young 
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couple.    He  was  an  assistant  law  professor  and  he  was  called  to  one  of  the 
California  universities  as  associate  professor.    His  wife  came  to  me— we  had 
arrived  with  about  eighty  cartons  of  books— and  said,  "You  have  experience  with 
the  transport  of  books,  and  to  transport  furniture  to  California  from  here  is 
extremely  expensive.  We  want  to  save  money  where  we  can.    How  do  we  send 
the  books?"    I  said,  "It  depends.    How  many  books  do  you  have?"    She  said  very 
proudly,  "Seven  cartons."    I  said,  "Excellent.    Send  them  by  mail  and  forget 
about  it. "  [laughter] 

BARNETT:    Did  your  husband  have  contact  with  architects  before  his  book  came 
out? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    Not  so  much  with  architects  as  with  architectural 
historians.    There  was  [John]  Summerson,  for  instance— really  very  few.    We  had 
contact  with  architects  in  Milan.    I  don't  remember  anyone  particularly  in  Rome. 
BARNETT:    I'm  wondering  because  he's  so  interested  in  the  practical  points  of 
architecture.    He  doesn't  just  look  at  buildings  as  aesthetic  objects,  he'll  talk 
about  the  plans  and  he'll  talk  about  how  the  buildings  were  altered. 
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SESSION  FIVE:    13  MAY,  1993 
[Tape  VI,  Side  One] 

WITTKOWER:    I'll  start  with  more  about  my  husband's  first  meeting  with  Aby 
Warburg  in  1927.   Warburg  had  been  out  of  the  mental  clinic  just  for  a  year  and 
that  was  his  first  journey  back  to  his  beloved  Italy,  where  all  his  work  and  all  his 
ideas  were  based.    Somehow  or  other  he  had  heard  of  my  husband  and  arranged 
to  meet  him.    Warburg  was  a  very  rich  man  and  he  stayed  in  the  best  hotels. 
When  my  husband  came  to  the  hotel,  all  along  the  corridor  were  large,  portable 
screens  with  hundreds  of  photographs  pinned  onto  them.    Now,  that,  in  an 
elegant  hotel  in  Rome,  was  already  a  bit  odd. 
BARNETT:    These  were  photographs  of—? 

WITTKOWER:    Of  his  work.    He  had  planned  a  big  illustrated  atlas  of  the 
migration  of  ideas  and  motifs— literary,  religious,  visual  arts,  everything.    At  that 
time,  to  be  unbalanced  psychologically,  not  all  there,  was  something  one  didn't 
talk  about;  it  was  a  family  secret.    Officially,  Warburg  fell  ill  and  was  treated  in 
1918,  and  he  was  taken  into  a  special  clinic  at  the  Lake  of  Constance.    As  we 
discussed  before,  he  had  taken  Fritz  Saxl,  a  Viennese  art  historian— quite 
young— as  his  assistant.    When  Warburg  was  taken  away,  Saxl  carried  on  his 
ideas,  which  were  all  expressed  in  his  own  private  library.   When  the  library  was 
in  his  house,  even  before  it  became  an  institute,  it  was  open  to  scholars  from  all 
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fields.   There  weren't  all  that  many  visitors.    Now  people  describe  it  as  if 
everyone  streamed  to  the  Warburg  Bibliothek,  but  they  didn't,  because  many 
people  had  great  reservations  about  Warburg's  theory  of  the  migration  of  ideas, 
and  at  that  time  art  history  was  really  a  history  of  style.    According  to  Warburg, 
you  had  to  know  about  style,  but  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  his  approach  to  the 
importance  of  art  history.    All  this  of  course  was  widely  discussed  among  the 
younger  people. 

When  my  husband  met  Warburg  in  the  hotel,  they  got  on  extremely  well. 
Warburg  was  always  interested  in  the  personality  and  in  the  personal  life  of  the 
people  he  met,  so  when  he  arranged  a  meeting  with  my  husband  in  Florence,  he 
asked  that  I  also  come,  with  Mario.   If  I  show  you  a  photograph  of  Warburg,  he 
looks  wonderful,  but  he  was  really  quite  ugly— a  very  small,  very  dark  man  with 
very  penetrating  eyes,  and  very  lively.   We  thought,  "How  will  our  two-year-old 
boy  react  to  this  man?"   Well,  as  I  said  earlier,  within  two  minutes  Warburg  and 
Mario  were  lying  on  the  floor  with  a  big  pencil  and  Warburg  was  teaching  Mario 
how  to  read  his  name.   They  had  a  wonderful  time. 

Warburg  was  very  social,  he  invited  a  lot  of  people  for  little  dinners  and 
he  was  a  marvelous  talker.  He  invented  expressions  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Everything  was  of  interest,  from  stamps  to  advertisements  to  serious  books.  He 
could  talk  about  everything  in  the  context  of  the  survival  of  antiquity,  not  only 
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the  beautiful  sculpture  and  lovely  buildings,  but  also  the  minor  things  and  very 
much  the  demonic  undercurrent  of  things.   We  had  a  few  extremely  nice 
evenings,  and  he  was  quite  open  about  his  disease,  schizophrenia.    At  that  time  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  great  psychoanalytical  ideas  of  treatment.    I  asked 
Warburg  if  he  tried  Freudian  psychoanalysis  and  he  said  yes,  but  it  was  no  good 
at  all.    Nowadays  one  knows  that  psychosis  is  not  treatable  by  analysis;  at  that 
time  one  tried.   When  he  was  in  the  hospital,  he  refused  to  take  any  medication. 
He  said  it  only  diminished  what  had  remained  of  his  concentration  and  mental 
capacity.    He  was  very  lucky  because  he  had  a  very  good  doctor  who  understood 
what  sort  of  patient  he  had. 

We  knew  a  lot  of  those  people  from  Vienna  who  came  and  talked  about 
Leonardo  and  psychoanalysis  and  what  could  be  done.    It  was  the  first  time  that 
one  began  to  be  interested  in  the  personality  of  artists,  apart  from  the  great 
biographies  which  were  written  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  and  very  early  in  the 
twentieth  century,  like  Justi's  book  on  Velazquez  and  Grimm's  book  on 
Michelangelo,  which  I  have  mentioned  before— wonderful  books,  but  almost 
novels  rather  than  scholarly,  serious,  document-based  things.   Warburg  excluded 
this  approach  completely  and  had  great  difficulties  getting  through  to  people  with 
his  ideas. 

When  we  went  to  Hamburg  to  see  Warburg's  library,  he  showed  us 
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around  the  house  and  every  single  room  was  filled  with  books.    According  to 
Gertrud  Bing,  who  wrote  a  biography  of  Saxl,  it  was  Saxl's  invention  to  order  the 
library  not  according  to  the  alphabet  but  according  to  the  subjects  of  the  books. 
So  there  was  a  section  on  religion  and  next  to  it  was  philosophy  and  next  to  that 
was  literature,  and  if  you  went  along  the  library,  you  were  led  from  one  field  to 
the  other.    In  order  to  get  the  sections  together,  they  had  invented  a  most 
complicated  and  peculiar  system;  they  didn't  just  number  the  books,  but  they  had 
different  strips  of  colored  paper,  so  green,  red,  yellow  was  religion,  and  green, 
red,  blue  was  whatnot.   I  have  always  said  you  could  find  books  in  that  library 
only  if  you  knew  how  Warburg's  mind  worked.    He  had  them  in  the  lavatory,  the 
bathroom,  every  nook  and  corner. 

Then  when  he  had  really  made  headway  with  this  and  had  gotten  a  lot  of 
people  interested— philosophers,  literary  historians,  everyone  who  came  and  used 
his  library,  he  realized  that  there  was  not  enough  room,  so  they  built  a  new 
structure  to  house  the  library  next  to  Warburg's  private  house.    It  was  then  in 
some  loose  way  connected  with  the  newly  founded  Hamburg  University.    It  was 
not  incorporated,  but  it  was  connected:    they  exchanged  visitors  and  lecturers. 
Saxl  was  the  librarian  of  the  Warburg  Library,  and  I've  never  quite  understood 
what  Panofsky's  actual  connection  with  the  library  was.    He  wrote,  I  think,  two 
books  with  Saxl,  and  it's  one  of  those  cases,  you  know,  where  it's  always  said 
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they  were  great  friends.    I  think  they  were  more  great  collaborators  than  friends, 

because  they  were  so  completely  different  in  temperament  and  in  their  approach 

to  things.   Saxl  was  an  essayist,  Panofsky  was  a  book  writer;  Saxl  was  not  very 

social,  Panofsky  was  extremely  social;   Saxl  would  sleep  on  a  sack  of  uncooked 

potatoes  if  necessary  and  didn't  mind  what  he  ate,  but  Panofsky  was  only  for 

very  good  hotels  and  excellent  restaurants.    This  sort  of  thing  doesn't  make  for 

friendship;  it  makes  for  good  work  together. 

BARNETT:    Do  you  know  if  they  split  up  the  tasks  when  they  collaborated,  so 

that  they  each  did  what  they  were  comfortable  with? 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  really  know,  because  at  that  time  I  was  still  doing  my 

own  work  and  only  helped  my  husband  in  his  work. 

While  we  were  there,  Warburg  gave  a  lecture  to  grade  school  teachers  and 
about  fifty  or  sixty  people  came  altogether.    Warburg  took  me  by  the  arm  before 
he  began  and  said,  "You  sit  here  in  the  first  row.    I  want  to  talk  to  a  face."   For 
me,  that  was  a  sign  that  he  was  still  having  difficulties,  because  if  you  are 
prepared  to  give  a  public  lecture  you  talk  to  the  public  and  not  to  one  person.    If 
you  have  to  talk  to  one  person  it's  a  sign  that  something  doesn't  quite  function. 
Lectures  in  Germany  were  forty-five  minutes,  and  Warburg  talked  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  that  day,  and  those  poor  public  school  teachers  sort  of  nodded.    I  don't 
know  how  many  got  anything  of  what  he  meant,  but  it  was  impressive  because  he 
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was  lively,  and  there  was  a  little  bit  of  association  mania,  because  one  idea  led  to 
the  next,  and  then  back  to  the  first.    To  our  mind  he  was  really  a  genius  and  a 
very,  very  nice  person  if  he  was  all  right,  but  he  could  rave  and  scream  with  rage 
if  something  didn't  go  his  way.    Well,  he  died  in  1929  and  Saxl  was  the  man 
who  would  take  over  and  become  the  director  of  the  library.    Anyone  who  read 
newspapers  and  saw  what  was  happening  very  soon  realized  that  Hitler  had  a 
very  good  chance  to  succeed.    At  that  time,  the  Courtauld  Institute  in  London 
was  a  very  young  institute,  the  only  one  in  England,  and  since  there  was  no  art 
history  taught,  except  for  a  one  half  professorship  in  London  and  one 
professorship  in  Edinburgh,  there  was  no  proper  teaching  staff,  no  real  program, 
no  library,  no  slides,  and  no  photographs.    Samuel  Courtauld  and  Lord  Lee  of 
Fareham,  who  for  some  reason  never  gets  mentioned—  He  was  very  important  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Courtauld  Institute. 
BARNETT:    What  was  his  particular  interest  in  art? 

WITTKOWER:    He  had  a  string  of  official  appointments,  in  the  admiralty,  in  all 
kinds  of  things,  but  he  was  a  great  connoisseur  .  .  .  well,  he  was  a  connoisseur 
[laughs],  and  obviously  he  had  some  influence  on  Samuel  Courtauld.    Courtauld 
was  a  really  great  connoisseur,  but  he  didn't  really  know  how  to  organize  this 
sort  of  thing.   They  had  a  director  who  had  never  been  the  director  of  an 
institute;  he  had  been  a  don,  I  think  at  Oxford.   So  there  was  the  Warburg 
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Library.    They  wanted  to  leave  Germany,  and  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  was  the  one 
who  dealt  with  Saxl.   They  discussed  several  offers  for  housing  the  library. 
Holland  offered   a  location  in  Leiden,  America  offered  one,  I  think  in 
Washington,  but  Saxl  wanted  to  stay  in  Europe.    Holland  was  too  small,  but 
London  seemed  to  be  the  right  place. 

Sir  Robert  Mond  was  in  London  at  that  time,  and  he  had  been  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Hertziana  in  Rome.    Somehow  or  other,  when  we 
were  in  England,  my  husband  spoke  to  Mond  and  tried  to  get  his  interest 
transferred  to  the  Warburg  Institute,  but  he  had  no  luck  because  Mond  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  that  came  from  Germany.    He  was  very  nice  to 
my  husband  and  let  him  do  his  catalog  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  nothing  for  the 
Warburg  Institute.    So  Courtauld  and  Lee  of  Fareham  convinced  London 
University  that  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  this  library  as  a  kind  of 
help  to  the  Courtauld  Institute,  which  couldn't  live  or  die,  and  there  were  all 
these  learned  people  trained  properly  in  art  history  and  related  subjects.    It  all 
took  some  time,  but  eventually  the  books  arrived  in  endless  boxes,  and  a 
relation— I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  the  son  or  nephew— of  Lee  of 
Fareham  helped  by  giving  space,  a  huge  floor,  to  put  up  the  library  and  the 
people.    All  the  main  members  of  the  Warburg  Library  had  come  along;  that  was 
Saxl,  Bing,  Hans  Meier  the  librarian,  the  bookbinder— by  no  means  all  Jewish 
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refugees,  also  anti-Nazis— and  they  were  established  in  Thames  House  for  three 
years.    They  were  invited  for  three  years  officially,  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
stay,  but  they  wouldn't  have  gotten  out  of  Germany  if  they  had  said,  "We're 
leaving."   I  don't  think  the  university  would  have  let  them  go.   There  were  of 
course  people  at  the  university  who  knew  that  that  was  perfect  nonsense:    no 
library  that  goes  with  everybody  overseas  comes  back  again  into  Hitler's  regime. 
BARNETT:    So  when  your  husband  went  to  London  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
going  to— 

WITTKOWER:    He  didn't  know  that  the  library  would  come  over.    As  I 
mentioned  before,  he  wrote  to  Saxl  in  Hamburg:    "I  hear  that  the  library  will 
come  over,  is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  in  the  library,  can  you  use  me?"    He 
got  a  telephone  call  from  Saxl,  who  said,  "I  am  in  London.    We  can  better 
discuss  it  here." 

BARNETT:    Now  had  your  husband  looked  for  other  kinds  of  work  before  this? 
WITTKOWER:    There  wasn't  really  anything  one  could  look  for.    By  that  time 
his  name  and  his  work  were  known  because  he  had  published  a  few  things  which 
were  very  well  received.   The  first  thing  he  did  was  the  catalog  for  the  Mond 
collection  [Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  formed 
by  Sir  Robert  Mond],  and  somehow  he  simply  hoped. 
BARNETT:    Did  he  get  paid  for  that? 
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WITTKOWER:    Yes,  by  Mond  himself.   We  had  one  enormous  advantage,  and 
that  was  that  my  husband  was  a  British  subject.    I  think  I  must  have  told  you 
that. 

BARNETT:    You  mentioned  it,  yes,  but  in  what  way  was  it  an  advantage? 
WITTKOWER:    He  didn't  have  to  have  a  working  permit.    I  wanted  to  go  on 
with  my  work,  but  this  was  a  completely  strange  country  for  me.    The  intellectual 
approach  to  things  was  different,  the  taste  was  different,  and  the  buildings  looked 
like  nothing  to  me.    It  took  a  while  before  I  got  the  idea  of  it. 
BARNETT:    Did  you  find  you  had  to  look  for  different  qualities  in  that 
environment  when  you  finally  came  to  appreciate  it? 

WITTKOWER:    I  think  so,  yes.    I  knew  three  people  in  London  and  that  was  all, 
but  I  had  introductions  to  architects,  so  I  did  find  a  paying  job.    I  wanted  to  have 
a  job  where  I  had  new  experiences  and  could  learn  how  to  deal  with  completely 
different  kinds  of  clients.    Saxl  had  been  in  England  before  for  about  a  year,  but 
he  was  buried  in  libraries  and  looking  at  manuscripts,  and  he  didn't  have  many 
connections.    Any  relationships  he  had  were  with  colleagues  in  his  not  very  wide 
field,  but  the  population,  the  students,  the  people  who  cleaned  the  building— they 
were  not  there,  and  that's  part  of  daily  life;  you  have  to  know  how  people  react  if 
you  say  something.   I  remember  I  was  standing  there  when  Bing  said  to  the 
window  cleaner,  "You  must  do  that  and  that."   And  the  window  cleaner  said, 
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"Must?"    The  thing  to  say  would  have  been,  "Would  you  please  do  that  and 
that?"  [laughter] 

BARNETT:    Was  that  a  difference  in  cultural  styles,  or  was  it  simply  that  she 
was  an  imperious  person  by  any  standards? 

WITTKOWER:    It  was  really  a  bit  of  both.    She  learned  how  not  to  use  words  or 
phrases.    When  the  library  was  opened  to  the  public,  Saxl  was  really  torn.    He 
had  been  given  a  sum  of  money  to  run  the  library,  and  I  don't  think  at  that  time 
there  was  help  from  London  University,  I  think  it  was  really  a  private  affair 
between  Saxl,  Courtauld,  and  Lee.   With  that  money  Saxl  also  tried  to  help 
immigrants.    It  was  very  little  money,  but  one  could  live  on  very  little  money  if 
one  knew  how— it  wasn't  easy.    But  Edgar  Wind  had  come  over  with  the  library, 
and  Edgar  Wind  had  completely  different  ideas.    He  said,  "These  people  who 
come  over  have  to  look  after  themselves.   We'll  use  them  if  they  are  very 
promising,  but  not  everyone  has  a  right  to  the  money  which  is  to  run  and 
establish  the  library  as  a  center  for  a  special  approach  to  art  history.    We  must 
get  in  touch  with  scholars  in  the  universities— Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh, 
London— who  would  send  their  students,"  and  they  couldn't  agree  on  that  point. 
BARNETT:    So  Saxl  just  wanted  to  keep  it  sort  of  inbred? 
WITTKOWER:    I  don't  think  he  wanted  to  do  it  deliberately  and  consciously,  but 
it  worked  out  that  way. 
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BARNETT:    Did  he  try  to  make  any  connections  within  the  British  community? 

WITTKOWER:    He  tried  to,  but  his  connections  were  extremely  personal.    He 

had  a  strange  liking  for  oddballs,  [laughter]   He  was  taken  by  people  who  were 

somewhat  bohemian,  not  the  kind  of  person  you  need  if  you  want  to  settle  an 

institute.    He  was  not  a  very  systematic  man,  but  he  was  very  gifted.    If  he  did 

make  contact  with  British  people,  it  was  very  solid  contact,  and  quite  often  it 

turned  into  personal  friendships. 

BARNETT:    Who  were  some  of  the  British  people  he  made  contact  with,  do  you 

remember? 

WITTKOWER:    At  the  moment  I  only  remember  [Francis]  Wormald,  who  was  a 

medievalist.    I  didn't  really  at  that  time  have  much  to  do  with  them.    I  mentioned 

that  Gertrud  Bing  had  been  a  school  teacher— if  I  remember  rightly,  a  Latin 

teacher.    She  was  a  very  German,  Hamburgian,  middle-class  intellectual  and 

always  very  upright,  very  strict,  very  cool,  very  intelligent,  and  she  could  read 

and  understand  anything  from  any  field.    I've  never  really  seen  anything  like  that. 

If  somebody  came  and  was  interested  in  the  Warburg  Institute,  she  read  what  that 

person  had  written  and  could  talk  on  the  same  level  with  him  without  ever  being 

productive  herself. 

BARNETT:    Why  was  she  never  productive  herself? 

WITTKOWER:    Just  not  born  that  way.  [laughter]   She  wrote  almost  nothing. 
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BARNETT:    I  guess  that's  very  surprising  to  me  because  from  what  I've  seen,  it 
is  agreed  that  she  was  very  intelligent.    She  did  a  lot  for  the  library  and  had 
given  a  lot  of  ideas  to  other  people  in  a  certain  way. 

WITTKOWER:    You  know,  Saxl  was  married  and  had  two  children.   The  way 
people  addressed  each  other  in  Germany  at  the  time  is  for  us  now  very  peculiar. 
Young  people  who  had  just  passed  their  doctorate  addressed  each  other  as  Herr 
Doktor,  and  then  the  next  step  was  to  drop  the  doctor  and  say  Herr  Major,  and 
then  you  dropped  the  Herr  and  said  just  Major.    If  you  got  very  friendly  you 
used  the  first  name,  but  it  was  years  before  you  did  that,  and  you  used  the  first 
name  with  Sie.    And  then,  the  last  and  greatest  friendship  was  first  name  and  du. 
But  Saxl  and  Bing  lived  together  and  always  addressed  each  other— always— as 
Saxl  and  Bing.  [laughter] 

BARNETT:    By  the  way,  where  was  Saxl's  family?  Were  they  in  England? 
WITTKOWER:    No,  Saxl's  wife  was  never  mentioned.    I  happened  to  know  the 
children  because  I  knew  the  school  which  the  boy  and  girl  attended.    Saxl  had  a 
furnished  room,  Bing  had  a  furnished  room,  and  we  had  a  furnished  room.    Our 
child  was  in  a  boarding  school  from  Monday  to  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  he  was  with  us  in  this  one  furnished  room.    It  had  taken  us  quite  a  time 
to  find  a  big  enough  room  with  a  writing  desk,  in  a  neighborhood  that  was  easy 
to  reach  from  Thames  House,  which  was,  as  the  name  said,  lying  on  the  Thames. 
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One  had  to  use  a  bus  because  no  subway  went  that  way,  and  when  I   asked 
somebody  where  the  bus  stopped— because  there  was  no  sign  of  a  bus  stop 
anywhere— they  said,  "The  bus  stops  where  the  horse  buses  stopped."    You 
simply  knew  where  the  horse  buses  had  stopped,  and  that's  where  the  buses 
stopped,  [laughter]   But  one  day  our  landlord  said  he  had  sold  the  house  and  we 
had  to  leave,  because  next  to  the  house  was  a  kind  of  mental  home  for  slightly 
impaired  people  and  that  man  wanted  to  extend  it  and  wanted  the  neighboring 
house.    I  thought,  "Oh  my  Lord,  now  we  have  to  move  again."    My  husband 
went  to  the  Warburg  Institute  and  there  was  Bing,  and  he  said,  "Something 
terrible  has  happened.    My  landlord  has  said  we  have  to  leave  the  room  because 
he  has  sold  the  house.    What  do  we  do?   Can't  we  find  something  together?" 
And  then  Saxl,  Bing,  and  we  took  a  very  pretty  house  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
furnished,  for  a  year. 
[Tape  VI,  Side  Two] 

WITTKOWER:    Bing  was  marvelous  in  talking  to  people  and  getting  out  of  them 
anything  that  they  would  like  to  talk  about  and  Bing  would  want  to  know,  but  she 
never  talked  about  her  own  things.    I  think  I  was  the  only  person  who  addressed 
her  by  her  first  name.    Everyone  else  called  her  Bing.   We  lived  together  in  one 
house,  had  a  housekeeper  who  cooked  for  us,  but  we  were  quite  separate.    Every 
Sunday,  Bing  and  I  sat  together  and  made  a  list  of  the  meals.    Breakfast  and 
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dinner  were  served,  but  no  lunch.    We  had  the  ground  floor,  Saxl  and  Bing  had 
the  two  upper  floors,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  two  lived  together.    It  was 
a  great  thing  for  them  and  a  peculiar  thing  for  the  British  colleagues— they 
couldn't  make  heads  or  tails  of  it.   Some  knew  that  Saxl  was  married,  some  knew 
that  the  wife  was  living  somewhere.    I  later  met  the  wife,  who  was  an  excellent 
photographer  and  a  strange  person.    Saxl  spent  all  his  holidays  with  her.    It  was  a 
situation  you  simply  accepted  and  didn't  talk  about.   Saxl  never  talked  about  it. 
Bing  occasionally  mentioned  it  because,  unfortunately,  both  the  children  were 
sick.   The  girl  was  a  schizophrenic,  the  boy  was  an  epileptic,  and  they  had 
periods  of  remission  and  then  lived  with  Bing  and  Saxl,  not  with  their  mother.    I 
had  something  professionally  to  do  with  the  mother,  but  had  to  give  it  up  after  a 
while  because  I  couldn't  accept  her  timetable.   She  worked  at  night  and  didn't  get 
up  before  midday  or  sometimes  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  I  needed  photographs  I 
had  to  take  them  somewhere  else  to  be  done,  I  couldn't  wait  until  she  got  up. 

When  Saxl  died  [in  1948]  there  was  a  little  memorial  service  in  the 
library,  a  few  people  were  invited,  not  very  many.   The  vice  chancellor  of 
London  University  was  of  course  invited,  a  highly  unsympathetic  lady.    I  was 
standing  together  with  the  vice  chancellor  and  Gertrud  Bing,  and  we  talked,  and 
suddenly  a  little  woman  arrived,  very  distressed  looking,  and  with  great 
determination  she  marched  up  to  the  vice  chancellor  without  saying  hello  to  either 
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Bing  or  me  and  said,  "May  I  introduce  myself,  I  am  Mrs.  Saxl."   The  vice 
chancellor  was  bowled  over! 

Then  came  the  war.    The  three  years  had  run  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
war,  and  now  what?   I  think  Lee  was  still  alive  at  that  time,  Courtauld  certainly 
was.   There's  a  kind  of  financial  convention  in  England.    You  don't  get  tax  relief 
off  a  donation  like  you  get  here  in  the  States,  you  give  a  certain  amount  of  money 
and  the  state  meets  it.   So  Courtauld  extended  his  gift  of  three  years  to  another 
seven  years,  and  London  University,  that  is  the  state,  matched  that  sum,  and  they 
also  said  this  would  eventually  be  a  permanent  affair.    At  the  moment  we  would 
do  it  this  way.    Then  we  got  the  rules  and  regulations  from  London  University. 
The  salaries  in  London  were  very  miserable,  especially  in  London  University 
College,  because  the  important  person  was  not  the  president— that  was  usually 
one  of  the  Royals  because  it  gives  glamour— the  important  person  was  the  vice 
chancellor,  who  at  that  time  was  a  very  good  scholar  and  a  very  nice  man. 
BARNETT:    Who  was  that? 

WITTKOWER:    I  can't  remember  his  name  now.    He  wasn't  vice  chancellor  for 
very  much  longer  because  he  retired,  but  we  were  on  social  terms;  we  invited 
him  for  dinner,  he  invited  us  for  dinner. 

There  were  professorial  dinners,  I  think  once  a  month,  that  cost  a  pound 
or  two,  and  the  younger,  either  nonsalaried  or  extremely  badly  salaried  teachers 
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didn't  come.    And  at  one  point  the  then  vice  chancellor  said,  "Why  don't  they 
come?   We  don't  get  the  young  people."   My  husband  said,  "I  can  tell  you  why, 
because  a  pound  or  two  is  what  a  family  of  two  or  maximum  three  needs  for  food 
a  week,  and  the  husband  can't  just  go  and  spend  that  on  one  dinner."    The  whole 
financial  situation  of  the  people  was  very  bad,  and  the  vice  chancellor  said,  "That 
is  exactly  what  we  want.    We  do  not  want  people  to  come  because  they'll  get 
high  salaries.    If  they  want  high  salaries  they  can  go  into  industry  or  into  art 
dealing;  they  don't  come  to  London  University.    It  is  an  honor  to  be  at  London 
University,  and  if  you're  not  prepared  to  bring  some  kind  of  idealism  to  it  you're 
not  what  we  want. " 
BARNETT:    My  goodness. 

WITTKOWER:    You  can  imagine  that  my  husband  didn't  quite  agree.    We  didn't 
mind,  because  I  earned  money,  and,  anyway,  money  was  never  a  thing  that  was 
of  vital  importance  for  us. 

BARNETT:    Was  your  husband  paid  for  his  work  at  the  Warburg  Institute? 
WITTKOWER:    When  the  seven-year  period  came  after  the  first  three-year 
period,  he  got  a  kind  of  grant— absolutely  miserable.    I  earned  more  than  he  did. 
Saxl  had  a  strange  approach  to  money.   My  husband  got  a  very  little  grant 
because  I  earned  money,  and  so  we  could  live  on  that. 

There  was  an  art  historian  by  the  name  of  Frederick  Antal.    He  was  a 
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Hungarian  communist,  who  had  to  flee  from  Hungary  when  the  regime  changed, 
and  he  went  to  Germany.    He  had  been  married  in  Hungary  to  a  Hungarian  lady. 
Then  he  had  to  leave— he  was  Jewish,  his  wife  wasn't— so  he  got  divorced  and 
went  to  Germany,  where  he  married  a  very  well-to-do  lady  from  the  aristocracy 
and  lived  quite  nicely  on  her  money.    But  somehow  or  other  Saxl  had  the  idea 
that  he  needed  more  money  because  he  had  no  other  income,  no  other  resources. 
All  right.    That  was  in  Germany.    When  he  had  to  leave  Germany  because  he 
was  Jewish  and  his  wife  was  not,  he  left  his  wife  and  their  half-Jewish  son, 
divorced,  came  to  England  and  married  a  woman  with  enough  money  for  them  to 
live  on.    But  he  was  a  great  idealist  and  a  very  good  art  historian,  [laughter] 
BARNETT:    Now  what  was  your  husband's  position  at  the  Warburg? 
WITTKOWER:    To  take  over  the  photographic  collection  and  make  it  a  real 
photographic  collection,  in  the  sense  of  collecting  photographs  to  supplement  the 
books  and  illustrate  the  trend  of  Warburg's  ideas.    It  has  become  a  very  excellent 
photographic  library,  one  of  the  best  I  think  there  is.    It's  enormous  now. 
BARNETT:    Was  he  given  any  time  for  his  own  scholarship,  or  did  he  have  to 
do  that  on  his  own? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  when  this  seven-year  covenant  was  concluded,  we  learned 
about  the  financial  arrangements  for  teachers  at  London  University  College  and 
the  pension  situation  was  absolutely  miserable.    Suddenly  people  didn't  know  how 
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they  would  live  from  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  and  they  said,  "That's 
terrible,  we  can't  live  on  that,  what  do  we  do?"   We  had  various  ideas.    Edgar 
Wind  and  my  husband  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  publish  a  journal 
[Journal  of  the  Warburg  Institute]  and  make  it  as  scholarly  and  as  good  as  was 
humanly  possible.   They  wrote  to  God  and  the  world,  "Would  you  contribute? 
Would  you  subscribe  to  this  journal?"    A  subscription  to  the  journal  was  a  pound 
or  two  a  year— it  was  extremely  cheap.   They  did  send  articles,  but  not  enough  to 
fill  the  whole  number  of  the  journal,  so  both  my  husband  and  Edgar  Wind  wrote 
lots  and  lots  and  lots  of  articles. 

BARNETT:    I've  seen  those  early  editions,  yes.    Was  it  financed  by  the  institute 
in  part,  or  was  it  financed  entirely  through  subscriptions? 
WITTKOWER:    I  think  they  got  some  money  from  the  institute  for  the  printing. 
The  authors  were  not  paid— it  was  an  honor.    But  Saxl  in  the  beginning  thought  it 
wasn't  a  good  idea.    He  thought  it  would  only  cost  money  and  we  wouldn't  get 
any  contributions,  so  Wind  came  to  us  three  or  four  times  a  week  for  dinner,  and 
then  the  two  of  them  would  sit  and  work.    I  remember  one  morning  I  went  down 
at  five  o'clock  and  they  were  still  sitting  there.    I  said,  "When  do  you  want 
breakfast?" 

Then  we  had  an  idea.    My  husband's  thought  was,  "Never  mind  anything 
else,  we  are  now  in  this  country,  we  have  to  settle  and  take  root  here."    So  we 
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arranged  Monday  evening  meetings— I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  weekly  or 
bi-weekly  or  what— and  we  invited  the  people  who  had  come  to  work  at  the 
library,  used  the  books— people  who  knew  the  institute— to  come  and  talk  about 
their  work  and  bring  British  people  along  who  would  like  to  hear  what  their 
colleagues  were  doing.   It  was  really  awfully  nice  and  very  useful  because  these 
new  people  were  brought  in  who  were  presumably  ready  to  take  up  these  kinds  of 
ideas.     That  is  how  Anthony  Blunt  came  to  us.    The  person  who  enjoyed  these 
Monday  evenings  most  was  our  Hungarian  cook,  because  she  could  bake  cookies, 
and  she  adored  baking.   It  was  all  terribly  simple,  no  alcohol,  just  juice,  soda 
water,  and  marvelous  cookies,  so  wonderful  that  when  Wormald  came  here 
twenty  years  later  and  we  met,  he  said,  "You  know,  I  still  remember  your 
Monday  evenings  and  the  cookies.    I've  never  eaten  such  good  cookies  since." 
There  were  between  fifteen  and  twenty  people,  we  couldn't  sit  more,  and  it  really 
provided  a  kernel,  and  they  then  talked  with  their  students  or  colleagues  and 
brought  them  to  work  in  the  library  or  to  give  lectures. 

At  one  point,  the  Warburg  people  invited  C.  S.  Lewis,  a  very  well-known 
historian  from  Oxford,  to  give  a  lecture.    We  went  a  little  earlier  because  we 
wanted  to  look  up  something,  and  we  saw  a  solitary  man  walking  along.    At  that 
time,  that  was  directly  after  the  war,  the  Warburg  Institute  was  in  the  Imperial 
Institute  building,  a  huge  complex  with  large  rooms— very,  very  Victorian. 
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Nobody  ever  knew  what  the  building  was  meant  to  be,  but  anyway  we  were 
installed  there,  and  there  was  an  endless,  very  dark  corridor  and  there  was  a 
solitary  man  walking  up  and  down.   My  husband  went  to  him  and  said,  "Are  you 
looking  for  someone  or  something,  can  I  help  you?"    And  he  said,  "Well,  I  am 
supposed  to  give  a  lecture  here  but  there's  no  one.   Who  is  who  in  this  rum  place 
anyway?"  [laughter]   When  I  came  to  America  for  the  first  time  and  my  husband 
was  invited  to  give  a  lecture  somewhere,  the  hospitality  was  such  that  we  were 
invited  for  dinner  before  or  after  the  lecture,  and  there  were  drinks  here  and 
drinks  there,  and  I  thought,  "Good  Lord,  what  have  we  done  to  our  American 
visitors?"    Nobody  took  any  notice  of  them  at  the  Warburg  Institute,  ever.    Some 
were  very  happy  because  they  wanted  to  work  and  some  were  very  unhappy 
because  they  were  left  to  their  own  devices  and  felt  very  alone. 
BARNETT:    When  your  husband  started  the  journal,  had  he  conceived  this  as  a 
way  of  reaching  out  to  the  British  academic  public? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  any  system  in  approaching 
people.    For  instance,  they  wrote  or  went  to  see  Kenneth  Clark,  who  was  director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  man  from  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
people  from  the  Tate  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert— that  was  the  kind  of  public.    It 
was  no  good  going  to  any  of  the  other  universities  in  London.   There  was 
University  College,  King's  College,  Queen  Mary  College— I  think  that's  about 
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all,  but  they  are  universities  in  themselves,  all  collected  under  the  title 
"University  of  London,"  and  the  administration  was  left  to  the  central  senate.    If 
the  professors  in  the  various  universities  had  proposals  which  needed  money,  they 
submitted  their  needs  to  the  senate,  and  the  senate  decided  yes  or  no.    So  the 
professors  were  completely  free  of  any  administrative  obligations.   They  met 
regularly,  but  only  to  discuss  the  teaching  programs:    whether  to  expand  or 
whether  to  get  another  person  in  because  there  were  enough  students  to  require 
another  reader  or  lecturer. 

The  founder  of  University  College  was  Jeremy  Bentham.    He  was  born  in 
the  eighteenth  century  but  lived  into  the  nineteenth  century.    He  had  left  money 
on  the  condition  that  if  there  were  dinners  or  meetings  of  the  professors,  they 
would  open  a  cupboard  and  there  he  would  be  sitting,  his  skeleton  dressed  in  his 
own  clothes,  his  skull  at  his  feet,  and  he  would  take  part  in  the  meetings.    When 
I  went  to  the  first  dinner  there,  I  thought  I  didn't  see  right!  [laughter]   But  you 
felt  lonely  without  Jeremy  Bentham  sitting  there;  it  is  this  very  peculiar  sense  of 
the  English  people  for  tradition.   Jeremy  Bentham  had  founded  this,  financed  it, 
lent  his  very  great  name  as  scholar  to  it,  and  so  of  course,  I  mean,  skeleton  or 
alive,  he  had  to  be  there,  [laughter] 

All  these  meetings— dinners,  receptions,  discussions— were  always 
interdepartmental.    It  was  a  very  nice  thing  because  you  met  people  from  the 
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medical  school,  from  history,  from  literature,  from  any  field  that  was  taught 

there,  and  one  met  very,  very  interesting  people. 

BARNETT:    Now  is  this  after  your  husband's  teaching,  not  during  the  first  years 

when  you— 

WITTKOWER:    He  was  always  teaching  there  too,  but  that  was  a  later  affair. 

They  gave  lectures  and  then  said,  "Well,  we  have  to  try  and  arrange  courses 

where  students  can  take  part,"  and  it  took  quite  a  while  before  there  were  degree 

courses.    Now  it  is  an  enormous  affair.   At  that  time  there  was  one  librarian,  one 

secretary,  one  room  for  the  library,  which  was  about  four  times  as  long  as  this 

room,  with  a  fireplace  on  each  end,  with  a  tiny  little  fire.    When  it  was 

enormously  cold  one  took  one's  chair  and  one's  book  and  huddled  near  the  fire 

and  read.    At  that  time  there  were  tables,  and  that  was  also  the  only  room  where 

one  could  have  lectures,  so  the  tables  had  to  be  cleared  and  pushed  away,  and 

things  arranged  for  the  lecture. 

BARNETT:    So  there  were  courses  offered  through  the  Warburg  Institute,  apart 

from  the  University  of  London? 

WITTKOWER:    To  begin  with,  single  lectures,  later,  courses. 

BARNETT:    And  your  husband  was  giving  lectures  from  the  beginning? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  but  I  don't  think  he  gave  courses.    If  I  remember  rightly, 

the  collaboration  with  the  Courtauld  Institute  became  very  much  closer  when 
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Anthony  Blunt  became  director  of  the  Courtauld.    He  was  a  very  close  friend  of 

ours— the  famous  double  spy. 

BARNETT:    Yes,  and  I'll  ask  you  about  that.   So  you  came  to  meet  Blunt 

through  these  meetings  with  people  at  the  Warburg  Institute? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  somebody  brought  him  along  on  one  of  the  Mondays. 

When  Edgar  Wind  had  gone  to  America  just  before  the  war  and  didn't  come  back 

to  London— which  was  not  very  well  received  as  you  can  imagine— Anthony 

Blunt  became  coeditor  of  the  journal,  and  it  became  the  Journal  of  the  Warburg 

and  Courtauld  Institutes. 

BARNETT:    What  other  ties  developed  with  the  Courtauld? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  people  from  the  Warburg  gave  lectures  in  the  Courtauld 

Institute— I  don't  think  courses,  I  think  lectures,  and  the  Warburg  Institute  invited 

people  from  the  Courtauld  Institute  to  give  lectures.    You  read  about  this 

community  of  immigrants,  but  there  never  was  this  kind  of  community.   There 

were  always  single  people  who  may  have  been  friends,  but  the  connecting  thing 

was  the  work.    You  met,  you  invited  each  other  for  drinks,  for  tea— highly 

important.    It  put  me  off  making  tea  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  because  it's  as  much 

work  if  you  make  a  real  English  tea  as  a  dinner,  [laughter] 

People  came  from  all  over  the  world:    from  America,  from  Israel,  and 
many  from  Italy  because  Warburg,  Saxl  and  my  husband  of  course  had  many 
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relations  in  Italy.    It  was  such  a  unique,  rich  library,  with  very  rare  books  which 
were  difficult  to  find,  and  the  shelves  were  open— you  could  go  to  the  shelf  and 
take  the  book.    You  could  even  take  the  books  home  with  you— it  was  a  sort  of 
lending  library.    If  you  went  to  the  library  in  the  British  Museum,  you  had  to  be 
there  by  nine  o'clock,  otherwise  you  wouldn't  get  a  seat  because  it  was  crowded. 
You  had  to  wait  for  two  hours  before  you  got  your  books.    You  could  leave  your 
books  for  the  next  day,  but  you  had  to  be  there  again  at  nine  o'clock  otherwise 
they  would  take  the  books  away.    But  the  Warburg  Institute  was  like  your  own 
private  library:   you  took  the  book  you  needed  and  sat  in  your  own  easy  chair 
and  worked. 

BARNETT:    A  very  different  atmosphere.    You  say  there  was  no  immigrant 
community  per  se.    Did  you  have  friends  outside  of  the  art-historical  world  that 
you  got  together  with,  or  were  you  mostly  together  with  people  within  art 
history? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  not  necessarily  friends,  but  a  lot  of  very  good 
acquaintances.    These  came  rather  through  my  work,  because  I  got  into  touch 
with  a  completely  different  class  and  kind  of  people. 

I'm  just  trying  to  think.   We  went  to  all  the  exhibitions,  to  art  dealers  to 
see  what  they  had,  because  that's  where  you  learned.    It's  easy  in  museums,  you 
see  always  the  best  works,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  painters  who  have  painted  very 
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good  and  very  mediocre  works,  and  if  you  saw  the  mediocre  works  at  the  art 

dealers,  it  was  very  interesting. 

BARNETT:    Were  there  any  particular  art  dealers  that  you  became  acquainted 

with  or  particularly  cultivated? 

WITTKOWER:    Colnaghi's  was  really  one  of  the  best.    We  went  almost 

regularly  on  Saturday  mornings  and  made  a  tour  around  exhibitions,  art  dealers, 

auction  houses— very  important,  because  there,  even  the  good  paintings  out  of  the 

grand  old  houses  came— Sotheby's,  Christie's.    William  Martin,  the  director  of 

Christie's,  became  a  really  good  friend. 

BARNETT:    How  did  the  art  dealerships  and  the  exhibitions  compare  to  those  in 

Germany  and  the  Continent? 

WITTKOWER:    Not  really  much  difference. 

BARNETT:    Oh  really,  so  even  though  the  university  programs  weren't  as 

sophisticated,  the  connoisseurship  and  the  dealerships  were  as  sophisticated  as 

what  you  had  been  used  to? 

WITTKOWER:    You  know,  art  dealership  is  so  international.   They  all  knew 

each  other,  they  traveled,  they  exchanged  or  sold  to  each  other,  so  I  wouldn't 

know  of  any  difference  between  one  place  and  the  other. 

BARNETT:    Was  your  husband  ever  called  in  to  appraise  works  or  to  give  expert 

advice  on  things? 
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WITTKOWER:    That  was  one  of  the  difficult  things.    Of  course,  all  the  dealers 
tried  to  get  a  confirmation:    "I  have  a  Diirer,  come  and  have  a  look  at  it."    There 
were  art  historians  who  accepted  money  for  expertise,  and  my  husband  was 
absolutely  against  it— your  job  was  at  the  university,  you  got  paid  for  your  work 
and  that  was  your  income.    Your  reputation  was  based  on  being  a  university 
professor  and  you  did  not  take  money.    If  you  did  take  money,  you  got  into  the 
situation  of  Bernard  Berenson,  who  would  say,  "Oh  yes,  that  is  a  Titian, 
absolutely."   We  stood  in  front  of  that  Titian  and  my  husband  said,  "Something 
doesn't  work  here,  I  can't  imagine  what.    I've  never  seen  Titian  painting  a  turban 
quite  like  that."   Then  a  student  came  along  and  he  said,  "I  have  seen  that 
ornament  that  holds  the  turban  in  the  center  somewhere  else. "    He  got  into  it  and 
found  that  it  was  an  eighteenth-century  turban  and  an  eighteenth-century 
ornament,  and  as  far  removed  from  Titian  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

In  this  country  one  knew  exactly  which  art  historians  took  money  and 
which  didn't,  and  those  who  did  accept  money  were  not  very  much  esteemed  by 
their  colleagues.    On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  was  always,  if  you  go  to  your 
doctor,  even  if  he  is  your  best  friend,  you  pay.    But  Rudi  always  thought  there 
was  a  great  difference:    you  don't  pay  the  doctor  to  say  that  you  have  or  don't 
have  cancer,  [laughter] 
BARNETT:    Did  the  war  affect  the  art  market  in  London? 
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WITTKOWER:    Completely.    It  stopped.    It  also  infected  .  .  .  affected— infected 
is  not  bad!— the  Warburg  Institute,  because  the  library  had  been  almost  entirely 
evacuated.    They  kept  the  reference  library  in  London  and  the  catalog,  because  if 
you  don't  keep  the  catalog  up  to  date  the  library  is  no  good.    All  the  articles  from 
America,  England,  France— everywhere— still  were  being  printed,  and  you  just 
had  to  keep  up  with  it. 
[Tape  VII,  Side  One] 

WITTKOWER:    The  last  big  bombing  on  London  killed  the  librarian,  Hans 
Meier,  and  destroyed  his  house.   That  was  in  1940  or  '41.    He  had  some 
manuscripts  from  some  people  in  his  house  and  quite  a  lot  of  books,  and  Saxl  and 
Rudi  went  to  the  destroyed  house,  which  was  flat,  dug  into  the  rubble,  and  got 
tarpaulins  to  put  over  the  whole  thing  to  prevent  things  from  getting  soggy  in  the 
rain.    We  walked  with  my  son  along  the  Imperial  Institute  Road  and  we  looked  at 
this  enormous  building  and  thought,  "If  that  gets  hit  we'll  have  a  lot  of  digging  to 
do."    Rudi  said,  "Why  don't  we  evacuate  the  rest  of  the  library?   As  I  said,  the 
reference  library  and  the  catalog  were  still  kept  there.    So  Gertrud  Bing  and  I 
went  and  tried  to  find  a  house  for  the  members  of  the  institute,  their  private 
libraries,  the  reference  library,  and  the  catalog.    Everyone  said,  "You're  mad, 
you  can't  find  a  house  now."   But  we  did.   The  military  had  requisitioned  a  large 
house,  not  far  from  London,  near  Denham,  Buckinghamshire,  and  they  had 
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evacuated  it.   The  price  was  right,  the  situation  was  right,  the  size  was  right,  and 
so  we  took  it.    We  put  up  Saxl's  library,  our  library,  and  the  libraries  of  two  or 
three  friends  who  had  heard  of  it,  among  them  Edgar  Wind,  and  between  sixteen 
and  twenty  members  or  close  collaborators  to  the  Warburg  Institute.    We  had 
great  plans  for  how  we  would  organize  our  daily  life,  but  it  is  one  thing  if  you 
work  with  people  from  nine  to  five  or  from  nine  to  midnight— you  know  them 
well,  you  invite  them  for  dinner,  you  are  invited,  you  get  on  beautifully— but  if 
you  live  together  it  is  a  completely  different  thing,  and  you  learn  quirks  and  sides 
of  people  you  think  you  knew  very  well.   After  all,  we  had  lived  with  Saxl  and 
Bing  in  one  house  for  a  year,  but  we  lived  completely  separate.    We  had  made  it 
a  rule  not  to  eat  together.    Our  housekeeper  brought  one  tray  to  us  and  one  tray 
up  to  them,  but  there,  in  the  new  house,  you  had  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner 
together.    You  were  all  in  one  house,  and  all  the  time  together. 
BARNETT:    Now,  you  actually  had  beds  in  the  library  itself? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes,  and  we  had  two  rooms  left  for  visitors  so  that  we  could  put 
people  up  for  a  weekend  who  just  wanted  to  come  out  and  visit.   The  big 
bombings  had  stopped,  but  the  V-ls  and  V-2s  had  come,  and  people  were  very 
pleased  if  they  had  a  weekend  without  them,  and  people  who  had  been  in  military 
service  and  were  on  leave  came  and  stayed  a  week.   We  had  a  system  that  if  we 
invited  someone,  we  put  the  name  down:  "So-and-so  will  come  from  Saturday  to 
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Sunday."   Somehow  or  other  we  always  managed  to  stretch  our  food  to  have 
enough  for  a  few  guests.    If  you  are  that  many  people  you  can  have  two  more;  it 
doesn't  make  very  much  difference,  and  some  people  were  very  understanding 
and  brought  their  own  sugar  or  their  own  eggs.    You  know,  if  you  have  one  egg 
a  week  and  one  ounce  of  butter  a  week  per  person,  it  needs  a  bit  of  thinking. 
This  had  never  played  any  role  before,  but  here  the  various  intellectual  and  social 
backgrounds  of  people  came  to  the  fore:    you  suddenly  discovered  people  didn't 
eat  food,  they  ate  their  memories.   There  were  people  from  Vienna,  from 
northern  Germany  or  from  southern  Germany.   They  all  had  different  ideas  about 
food,  and  if  there  isn't  very  much  food  and  you  don't  have  your  own  choice  it 
plays  an  enormous  role,  a  role  quite  unknown  to  me.    We  were  brought  up  in 
such  a  different  way.    You  ate  what  was  on  the  table,  what  was  brought,  and  you 
never  talked  about  food.    You  didn't  talk  about  food,  money,  or  maids. 

Once,  one  of  the  inmates  had  gone  on  holiday  and  suddenly  telephoned 
and  said,  "I've  forgotten  my  passport.    It  is  in  my  writing  desk,  in  the  right-hand 
drawer,  and  I  need  my  raincoat  which  is  in  my  closet,  probably  hanging  there. 
Could  you  have  that  sent  to  me  please?"   Her  room  was  always  spick  and  span,  it 
looked  wonderful.   Everything  was  in  order,  in  its  own  place,  but  I  opened  the 
closet  and  I'd  never  seen  anything  like  it.   It  was  chaos,  it  was  dusty,  and  here 
was  a  side  to  her  which  I  hadn't  known. 
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BARNETT:    Did  this  exacerbate  professional  tensions  among  the  group? 
WITTKOWER:    No,  not  in  their  work,  because  everyone  had  his  own  room  and 
was  sitting  in  his  room.    We  sometimes  met  after  dinner  in  somebody's  room  and 
talked,  but  .  .  .  professional  tensions,  no,  personal  tensions,  yes. 

There  was  a  time  when  Rudi  was  asked  to  come  and  give  a  few  lectures  to 
the  Royal  Academy.    They  were  evacuated  to  the  Lake  District.    We  came  just  in 
time  for  dinner,  into  this  room  where  they  were  all  sitting  together.    It  was  even 
a  larger  group  than  we  were.    Entering  this  room,  there  was  an  atmosphere;  you 
knew  exactly  who  was  on  speaking  terms  with  whom.   Someone  took  us  for  a 
walk  to  show  us  the  surroundings— the  Lake  District  is  famous  for  its  beautiful 
landscape— and  he  said,  "You  don't  know  what  it  means  to  us  to  have  somebody 
come  from  outside  and  just  once  talk  about  something  else.    All  the  time  we  talk 
to  each  other."    It  was  not  an  undisturbed  harmony. 
BARNETT:    It  doesn't  sound  like  it. 

WITTKOWER:    It  was  in  many  ways  very  nice  though,  because,  you  know,  we 
had  an  enormous  garden  and  we  grew  our  own  vegetables.    I  assure  you  that  I 
didn't  eat  potatoes  for  years  afterwards,  nor  carrots,  because  they  were  easy  to 
grow,  but  we  had  wonderful  fruit  trees,  and  that  was  Saxl's  field,  the  fruit  trees. 
We  were  all  supposed  to  help  with  the  gardening,  but  people  dropped  out,  one 
after  the  other.    Now  I  happen  to  like  gardening  and  I  like  to  see  things  grow,  so 
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I  didn't  mind. 

There  was  a  situation:   we  had  a  little  river  with  a  little  waterfall  that 
drove  a  wheel  and  got  some  water  into  the  house,  so  we  had  made  a  timetable  for 
who  was  allowed  to  have  a  full  bath  when,  but  people  didn't  stick  to  it,  they  used 
our  water.    If  the  tanks  were  at  the  point  of  being  empty  we  had  to  catch  a  horse 
that  was  running  about  in  the  field— Jimmy  the  horse— and  drive  the  big  wheel 
round  and  round  and  round  for  about  two  hours  to  fill  the  tanks,  which  was  not  a 
particularly  nice  occupation.   In  the  beginning  everybody  said,  "Yes  of  course  I'll 
do  it!"   In  the  end  it  was  I.  [laughter]   It  was  tough.   I  was  the  only  one  who 
could  catch  the  horse,  really.    We  would  all  make  a  half  circle  around  the  horse, 
each  of  us  with  some  sugar:    "Come  on  Jimmy,  come  on!"    But  Jimmy  was  a 
wily  horse,  and  he  would  take  one  look  and  find  enough  space  between  two 
people  to  run  away.   Then  when  my  son  came  on  leave,  he  went  with  a  carrot 
and  said,  "Jimmy,  Jimmy,  come  Jimmy,"  and  Jimmy  came  and  followed  him. 
So  when  the  tanks  were  getting  empty  everyone  was  warned,  "Don't  have  a  bath 
before  Mario  comes  on  leave  because  we  can't  get  hold  of  Jimmy  the  horse!" 
BARNETT:    Did  you  have  maid  service? 

WITTKOWER:    The  original  idea  had  been  to  get  a  woman  to  clean,  and  we 
would  take  the  cooking  in  turns.   There  were  enough  wives  and  two  librarians, 
two  secretaries— each  could  take  a  week  cooking. 
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BARNETT:    You  mean  that  the  women  would  do  the  cooking,  not  the  men. 
WITTKOWER:    No,  no.  [laughter]   The  men  helped  with  the  washing  up.    One 
washed  the  plates  and  the  other  dried.   They  took  turns  and  that  was  not  too  bad, 
that  worked.   We  were  the  first  ones  to  move  out  and  arrange  things  together 
with  the  assistant  librarian,  who  was  very  practical  and  reliable. 
BARNETT:    Who  was  the  assistant  librarian? 

WITTKOWER:    That  was  Ida  Herz,  a  great  collector  of  Thomas  Mann's  writings 
and  letters,  which  was  a  wonderful  thing  for  her  because  she  sold  it  all  to  Yale 
and  when  she  retired  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  her  to  get  that  extra  money. 

Anyway,  I  thought  I  would  cook  for  a  week,  and  then  the  next  wife  would 
come  and  cook,  but  she  came  and  said,  "My  husband  doesn't  want  me  to  do  the 
cooking  because  he  doesn't  want  me  to  cook  on  Sundays."    I  said,  "How  odd, 
my  husband  doesn't  like  me  to  cook  on  Sundays  either."    He  didn't  mind  at  all 
when  I  cooked!  [laughter]   So  after  three  months  I  said,  "That's  enough."   After 
a  week  I  said,  "No,  I  won't  do  any  breakfasts.    I'll  put  everything  out  in  the 
evening,  but  everyone  makes  his  own  breakfast,"  because  before  I  had  a  cup  of 
coffee,  early  in  the  morning,  there  were  fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen  people  sitting 
there  waiting  for  their  tea— or  some  drank  coffee  or  cocoa,  which  were  not 
rationed.    Fourteen  cats  sitting  there  staring  at  me  .  .  .  I  just  couldn't.    So  I 
introduced  the  idea  of  everyone  making  their  own  breakfast  and  eating  it  either  in 
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the  dining  room,  which  was  next  to  the  kitchen,  or  in  their  own  rooms.    We  had 
our  breakfast  in  our  room.    I  provided  lunch  and  dinner,  and  then  I  said,  "We 
must  find  some  other  solution."   After  three  months  I  couldn't  take  it;  it  was  too 
complicated.   We  didn't  find  anyone  in  the  neighborhood  who  would  accept  that 
many  ration  cards,  because  they  couldn't  get  the  food,  then  Saxl  had  a  brilliant 
idea.    He  wrote  to  Sainsbury,  who  was  a  Quaker,  and  he  said,  "As  a  Quaker  you 
may  be  interested  that  we  are  a  community  of  scholars  and  we  have  difficulties 
with  food  and  ration  cards.    Can  you  help  us  in  any  way?"    He  wrote  to  a  branch 
in  a  little  town  not  far  from  us,  Uxbridge,  and  they  took  us  on,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Sainsbury.    You  couldn't  say,  "I  want  sixteen  ration  cards  of 
beef  or  flour,"  or  whatever  you  needed;  you  took  what  they  sent  you,  and  cooked 
what  there  was.    At  that  time  you  could  never  have  anything  that  wasn't  produced 
in  the  neighborhood;  there  was  no  transport  of  food  from  outside  the  particular 
area  where  you  lived.   Bing  and  Saxl  had  had  a  Viennese  cook,  and  she 
was— thanks  to  le  bon  Dieu— out  of  work,  and  she  came  out  and  cooked  for  the 
whole  lot  of  us.    It  was  then  that  I  learned  that  Viennese  cooking  is  highly 
overrated,  [laughter]   She  put  unpeeled  carrots  onto  the  stove  in  the  morning,  and 
when  she  saw  it  was  time  for  lunch  or  for  dinner,  she  pulled  them  out  of  the 
water  and  pulled  off  the  peel.    You  know,  if  you  eat  that  for  three  years  or  so 
...  I  couldn't  look  a  carrot  in  the  face  for  years  after! 
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BARNETT:    I'm  interested  by  the  gender  division  of  labor  here.    Some  of  the 
women  worked  in  the  library,  but  they  were  still  expected  to  help  with  the 
cooking? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  for  instance,  the  wife  of  the  bookbinder  had  a  child,  but 
nothing  else,  and  the  ones  who  did  the  cooking  would  have  the  help  of  other 
people.   We  were  all  supposed  to  shell  peas  or  peel  potatoes  or  something  in  the 
evening  when  we  were  all  sitting  around  and  listening  to  the  news.    There  was 
always  something  to  prepare  for  the  next  day. 

BARNETT:    I  guess  I  was  wondering  if  there  were  different  expectations  of  the 
women  than  the  men  that  were  not  only  based  on  time,  or  if  you  felt  there  was  an 
equal  division  of  labor? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  Bing  was  out  of  all  that;  she  helped  occasionally  in  the 
garden,  but  was  not  terribly  willing.    Saxl  loved  gardening  and  used  every  free 
moment  for  that.    Rudi  didn't  like  gardening  at  all.    He  said  it  was  easier  to 
speculate  in  the  stock  exchange  because  you  were  so  dependent  on  things  you 
couldn't  control,  like  the  weather.    If  it  rained  at  the  wrong  time,  you  couldn't  do 
this  and  that  and  that  was  spoiled,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.   The  women  who 
worked  for  the  library  worked  from  nine  to  five,  so  after  five,  especially  in 
summer,  they  could  help  in  the  garden  and  they  could  help  with  the  evening 
meal.    The  lunch  was  never  much  of  a  cooked  lunch.   There  may  have  been 
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soup,  but  it  was  mainly  sandwiches.    Tea  was  a  very  important  thing.   Then  we 
had  this  Viennese  woman  who  cooked,  and  we  had  these  two  charwomen  who 
cleaned.    There  was  a  hierarchy  with  the  charwomen:    the  one  who  helped  in  the 
kitchen  was  not  as  good  as  the  one  who  cleaned  the  rooms.    The  one  who  helped 
in  the  kitchen  was  absolutely  wonderful.   She  was  a  real  London  Cockney  from 
the  Old  Kent  Road,  which  in  London  signifies  old  Cockneys  who  had  been  living 
there  for  generations.   They  were  the  ones  who  went  hop  picking  in  the  summer, 
and  they  had  a  kind  of  natural  humor  and  natural  intelligence— no  education 
whatsoever,  but  wonderful  for  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment.    In 
many  ways  it  worked  extremely  well.    I  don't  think  the  men  ever  did  anything 
except  helping  with  the  washing  up. 

BARNETT:    I  wondered  too,  because  you  had  talked  about  the  position  of 
women  academically  at  the  Warburg  Institute  as  not  being  very  good.    It  was 
Saxl  who  discouraged  several  women  who  you  thought  would  have  done  much 
more  academically.    Often,  for  instance,  in  an  institute  that  is  supposedly 
academic,  the  common  complaint  is  that  the  women  end  up  making  the  coffee  or 
that  kind  of  thing. 

WITTKOWER:  There  were  no  academic  women  who  were  doing  academic  work 
there  except  for  Gertrud  Bing,  and  she  had  a  wonderful  way  of  keeping  out  of  the 
things  that  she  didn't  like  to  do.   There  was  the  secretary  of  the  institute,  Anne 
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Marie  Meyer,  but  she  didn't  do  scholarly  work.    I  think  there  was  the  wife  of 
Hugo  Buchthal,  who  didn't  do  any  work  at  all.   She  could  have  done  quite  a  lot 
if  her  husband  had  allowed  her  to,  of  course.    The  only  one  who  did  some  work 
was  I  because  at  the  time  I  ran  correspondence  courses  in  architectural  history  for 
the  WEA  [Workers'  Educational  Association],  and  that  left  me  a  lot  of  time. 
BARNETT:    Now  who  actually  was  there  besides  Saxl,  Bing,  the  secretaries,  you 
and  your  husband,  the  bookbinder  and  his  wife?   Was  Gombrich  there? 
WITTKOWER:    No,  Gombrich  was  in  London.    He  came  and  visited 
occasionally.    Gombrich  was  not  a  member  of  the  Warburg  Institute  at  the  time. 
Who  else  was  there?   We  took  a  second  secretary  out  there  who  I  think  came  for 
half  a  day  only  or  three-quarters  of  a  day,  from  nine  to  three,  something  like 
that,  and  she  brought  her  child  along. 

BARNETT:    So  the  only  academics  besides  your  husband  are  Saxl  and  Bing? 
WITTKOWER:    And  Buchthal.    I  have  to  look  that  up.    I  think  there  was  Saxl's 
sister,  then  there  was  somebody  by  the  name  of  Betty  Kurth.    She  was  a 
specialist  in  tapestries,  and  a  very  good  scholar.    Unfortunately  she  went  ga  ga. 
BARNETT:   This  seems  to  have  been  a  problem  with  people  at  the  Warburg. 
WITTKOWER:    She  lost  a  bit  of  her  memory,  she  had  imaginary  diseases,  and 
you  know  in  that  isolated  situation  there,  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  doctor. 
BARNETT:    This  happened  while  you  were  all  living  together? 
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WITTKOWER:    We  took  her  along.    She  had  nothing  to  do,  but  she  was 

seventy,  alone,  not  very  well,  and  slightly,  as  I  say,  beyond  good  and  evil,  so  we 

all  agreed,  yes,  of  course,  we  can't  leave  her  alone.    She  worked  for  my 

husband. 

BARNETT:    What  was  her  nationality? 

WITTKOWER:    She  may  have  been  naturalized,  I  don't  really  know. 
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SESSION  SIX:    14  MAY,  1993 
[Tape  VIII,  Side  One] 

BARNETT:    You  had  a  few  more  things  that  you  wanted  to  say  about  the 
Warburg  Institute. 

WITTKOWER:    You  know,  the  development  from  a  library,  even  a  library  open 
to  general  use,  to  an  institute  was  a  very  big  step,  because  the  institute  was  really 
meant,  like  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York,  to  educate.    The  library  was 
to  provide  reading  material,  study  material,  and  it  was  really  rather  unique  and  a 
very  important  supplement  to  the  practically  nonexistent  Courtauld  Institute 
library.    The  step  from  the  library  to  the  institute  was  a  much  more  difficult 
affair  because  there  was  no  tradition  in  art-historical  education,  with  very  few 
exceptions.    None  of  the  museum  directors  at  the  time  were  trained  art  historians. 
Anthony  Blunt,  who  was  the  director  of  the  Courtauld  Institute,  was  from 
Oxford.    First  he  studied  mathematics,  then  he  changed  over  to  French.    His  art- 
historical  education  came  through  the  members  of  the  Warburg  Institute.   The 
director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  came  to  my  husband  and  said,  "Do  you 
know  of  a  nice  young  man  who  could  become  my  assistant?"    Assistantships,  by 
the  way,  were  not  paid,  which  was  another  reason  not  to  become  an  art  historian. 
My  husband  said  he  didn't  know  anyone  offhand,  because  at  that  time  there  were 
few  students  who  were  right  for  this  kind  of  job  coming  to  the  Warburg  Institute. 
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He  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  to  the  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art,  they  train  people, 

educate  people."    And  the  answer  was,  "Oh  no,  I  want  a  historian.    Art  history  I 

can  teach  them  along  the  way."   That  attitude  has  changed  really  with  the  help  of 

the  immigrants,  and  after  the  war  there  were  a  great  number  of  so-called  red 

brick  universities  founded  with  departments  for  art  history,  but  there  was  no 

tradition,  insufficient  libraries,  and  not  very  well  trained  teachers. 

BARNETT:    I  guess  it  was  in  '37  when  they  were  appointing  a  new  director  of 

the  Courtauld,  and  they  picked  [T.  S.  R.]  Boase.    There  was  [William  G.] 

Constable,  and  then  the  man  after  him  was  Boase,  who  was  a  historian,  but  not 

an  art  historian.    Do  you  remember  him? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  I  don't. 

BARNETT:    He  may  not  have  been  there  very  long. 

WITTKOWER:    I  only  remember  Blunt. 

BARNETT:    Yes,  Blunt  came  after  Boase. 

WITTKOWER:    Blunt,  by  that  time  had  his  education  in  the  Warburg  Institute, 

so  to  speak,  and  the  friendship  with  my  husband. 

Another  thing  occurred  to  me  last  night.   The  younger  generation  of  art 
historians  who  came  to  the  Warburg  Institute— mostly  from  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Germany— were  dispersed.    Very  few  were  kept  at  the  Warburg  Institute. 
There  just  was  no  money,  no  need,  and  not  even  an  interest  on  the  part  of  Saxl 
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or  Bing.    They  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  set  that  was  there.    [Walter  S.] 
Cook  from  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  saw  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  great  many 
men  with  teaching  experience  and  a  name,  and  he  invited  them  over.    One  of  the 
first  ones  he  invited  was  Panofsky.    He  brought  my  husband  over  in  '49—1  forget 
whether  it  was  for  one  or  two  semesters— and  my  husband  came  back  absolutely 
bewitched  with  American  life,  students,  and  possibilities.    Money  is  no  concern 
for  a  scholar,  but  if  you  live  on  an  absolute  minimum—  I  once  asked  somebody 
what  salary  a  bus  conductor  got,  and  the  answer  was  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
I  thought,  "Good  Lord,  we'll  never  be  that  rich!"   Traveling  was  very  difficult, 
and  if  you  worked  on  Italian  things  you  had  to  go  to  Italy.   Then,  during  the  war 
of  course,  there  was  no  travel  at  all.   After  the  war  there  were  great 
restrictions— you  were  only  allowed  to  take  twenty-five  pounds  out.    Now  twenty- 
five  pounds  at  that  time  was  more  than  it  is  now,  but  it  still  was  very,  very  little. 
You  could  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  some  more  money  to  take  out,  but 
you  had  to  submit  plans  for  what  you  wanted  to  do  and  why  you  wanted  the 
money,  and  it  was  an  endless  affair  with  filling  out  forms  and  waiting  and  so 
forth.    And  then  my  husband  came  to  America,  and  Cook  had  arranged  for  him 
not  only  to  teach  at  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  but  to  go  to  all  over  the  place  to 
universities  and  give  lectures.    If  he  lectured  in  England  somewhere,  in  a 
museum  association  of  friends  of  local  medieval  buildings  or  what  not,  the  pay 
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was  five  pounds  per  lecture.    Now  five  pounds  was  really  something  that  was  a 
minimum  salary  for  a  secretary,  but  here  in  the  U.S.  suddenly  money  was  no 
concern,  the  social  life  was  so  easy  and  so  much  more  cordial,  and  the  students 
were  working  so  much  harder.    Agnes  de  Mille  came  to  England  once  during  the 
war  and  she  came  to  train  the  dancers  for  her  Oklahoma!  production.    I  thought 
her  dancers  there  were  marvelous,  but  she  said,  "I  can't  work  with  these  people. 
After  two  hours  they  are  dead  beat  and  can't  go  on.   If  I  rehearse  with  my 
dancers  in  New  York  four  hours,  five  hours,  no  matter,  they  can  do  it.   What 
these  people  need  is  a  bit  of  steak,"  which  was  unobtainable. 

I  think  Rudi  was  quite  successful  in  teaching.    When  he  went  to  the 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  Jim  [James  S.]  Ackerman  was  one  of  his  students  there. 
BARNETT:    But  he  was  never  offered  a  full-time  position  at  the  institute? 
WITTKOWER:    The  moment  Columbia  offered  him  a  full-time  position,  the 
institute  offered  him  one  and  said  they  would  not  only  meet  any  salary  that 
Columbia  offered,  they  would  do  better.    My  husband  didn't  accept  it  because  he 
said  he  didn't  want  to  teach  at  an  institute,  he  wanted  to  teach  at  a  university 
because  he  wanted  his  students  to  be  able  to  take  courses  in  other  disciplines.    He 
sent  students  to  take  a  course  in  philosophy  or  in  Latin,  or  whatever  they  needed 
for  their  studies,  or  at  least  audit.   He  also  wanted  them  to  have  access  to 
books— the  library  in  the  institute  was  very  miserable.   The  institute  was  so 
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offended.    Karl  Lehmann  was  there  and  we  knew  him  from  Rome.    We  were  on 
very  good  terms,  but  when  my  husband  said,  "No,  thank  you,  but  I  prefer  a 
university,"    Lehmann  didn't  talk  to  us  anymore.    After  a  year  or  so  we  met  at 
some  kind  of  function,  and  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "Now  look,  this  is  really  very 
silly.   We  are  grown-up  people  and  you  must  allow  my  husband  to  have  his  own 
choice  and  ideas  about  what  he  wants  to  do.    It  was  not  a  personal  rejection,  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  teachers."    We  were  on  the  best  possible  terms  with 
Walter  Friedlaender,  Walter  Cook,  and  Lehmann,  but  having  always  lived  in 
university  surroundings,  that  was  what  my  husband  envisaged.    With  the 
resources  that  existed  in  this  country,  which  were  not  present  in  England,  he  saw 
that  he  could  build  up  a  real  school.    That  is  the  reason  why,  after  endless  heart- 
searching,  we  accepted  Columbia's  offer,  and  it  concerned  me  as  well  as  him. 
BARNETT:    I  was  going  to  ask  you,  do  you  think  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  Warburg  Institute  not  to  try  to  keep  people  there? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  at  that  time  my  husband  had  the  professorship  in  London, 
but  the  London  art-historical  affair  was  connected  with  the  university  and  the 
school  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  was  part  of  the  university.    It  was  a 
wonderful  collaboration.   William  Coldstream,  the  head  of  the  school,  became  a 
very  close  friend.    He  was  a  painter,  known  within  England  but  not 
internationally.   These  were  not  students  who  would  go  out  and  become  scholars 
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and  teachers  themselves.   The  students  from  the  Courtauld  Institute  were  allowed 
to  audit.    At  first  there  were  very  few  of  them,  then  they  came  in  really  big 
numbers,  but  again,  it  was  about  connoisseurship  and  the  history  of  style,  and  my 
husband  was  always  beyond  that.    Style  was  necessary,  you  had  to  have  a 
knowledge  and  a  liking  for  style,  but  it  was  not  the  exclusive  thing.    All  that  has 
changed  beyond  recognition. 

The  Warburg  Institute  was  first  in  a  kind  of  factory  hall  in  Thames  House, 
then  it  was  in  this  strange  building  in  the  Imperial  Institute,  then  a  house  was 
built  especially  for  it.    So  long  as  we  were  all  in  this  sort  of  one-room  affair,  it 
was  a  close  collaboration.    You  met  all  the  time,  you  saw  each  other,  there  were 
no  closed  doors,   you  could  go  and  talk  to  everyone,  you  used  the  same  things, 
you  used  the  same  tables,  and  then,  suddenly,  they  were  all  transported  into  a 
house  that  according  to  Courtauld 's  wishes  was  built  in  a  neo-Georgian  style.    It 
was  a  perfectly  ghastly  building,  as  ugly  as  can  be,  and  as  little  Georgian  as  can 
be.   It  was  built  by  a  good  architect,  but  without  any  knowledge  of  the  special 
needs  of  people  who  sit  all  day  and  work  in  a  library.    All  the  offices  were  along 
long  corridors,  all  the  doors  were  closed,  you  had  no  idea  who  was  in  and  who 
wasn't,  and  you  never  met.    You  could  just  as  well  go  to  the  British  Museum  or 
any  old  library.   The  very  special  character  of  the  Warburg  Institute  had  been 
eliminated  by  that  house,  and  it  is  still  that  way. 
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BARNETT:    It  seems  like  the  Warburg  became  more  a  part  of  British  art  history, 

and  yet  at  the  same  time,  you  said  earlier,  off-tape,  that  when  Bing  became 

director  there  was  nobody  else,  because  what  person  who  was  not  a  German 

would  want  to  be  part  of  this  strange  institute?   So  there's  this  way  in  which  it 

never  seems  really  integrated;  it's  always  viewed  a  little  askance  by  the  art 

establishment  in  Britain. 

WITTKOWER:    Bing  had  become  director  until  a  permanent,  proper  director  had 

been  found. 

BARNETT:    So  she  was  an  interim  kind  of  director. 

WITTKOWER:    She  was  an  interim  and  temporary  director,  and  the  next 

permanent  director  was  to  be  Henri  Frankfort,  an  archaeologist  who  was  in 

Chicago.    For  some  reason  Bing  just  didn't  have  the  regular  qualifications. 

BARNETT:    Well,  she  didn't  have  the  degree  and  she  didn't  have  a  list  of 

publications. 

WITTKOWER:    Frankfort  wanted  to  get  away  from  Chicago.    He  wanted  to  get 

out  of  America,  he  wanted  to  come  to  England,  and  he  knew  a  great  many 

people.    He  was  a  well-known  archaeologist,  and  quite  without  any  nationalistic 

background  at  all.    But  he  got  ill  and  died.    I  think  he  was  director  only  for  a 

couple  of  years. 

BARNETT:    Now  archaeology's  a  little  bit  of  a  different  emphasis  for  the 
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Warburg. 

WITTKOWER:    But  he  was  an  archaeologist  who  had  been  very  close  to  Saxl 

and  had  understood  him  and  Warburg  very  well.   The  next  director  had  been  the 

librarian,  after  the  original  librarian  had  been  killed,  and  he  was  an  Englishman 

with  very  good  Oxford  University  training. 

BARNETT:    Who  was  this? 

WITTKOWER:    [Joseph  B.]  Trapp.    Not  particularly  well  known,  but  he  had  all 

the  qualifications  one  was  looking  for.    He  was  an  Englishman  with  an 

international  outlook,  very  nice,  very  good  with  people,  and  very  good  with 

students.    Of  course,  as  a  librarian,  he  had  first-rate  knowledge  of  the  library  and 

the  way  the  library  was  supposed  to  be  used— that  strange  system  of  colored 

strips  on  the  spine.    He  just  retired  a  year  or  two  ago  and  there  is  now  an  Oxford 

man  there. 

BARNETT:    What  year  did  Trapp  become  director?   Was  this  after  Gombrich 

then? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  of  course.    I  don't  quite  know  what  Gombrich  did  after  he 

had  been  director.    He  must  have  had  some  kind  of  position.    He  became  my 

husband's  successor  at  London  University.   He  was  an  immensely  intelligent 

person,  but  he  didn't  really  hit  it  off  that  well  with  the  painters  and  sculptors.    He 

had  little  access  to  their  mentality,  their  wishes. 
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BARNETT:    Meaning  he  wasn't  a  connoisseur  type. 
WITTKOWER:    No,  he  was  a  theorist. 

BARNETT:    Whereas  I  think  your  husband  could  kind  of  do  both. 
WITTKOWER:    My  husband  did  something  which  worked  extremely  well.    He 
thought,  "If  I  talk  to  five  or  six  art  historians  and  twenty  or  thirty  painters  and 
sculptors,  I  have  to  take  the  needs  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  into 
consideration."    He  gave  a  whole  year's  course  and  discussed  one  painting  per 
lecture.    From  that  one  painting  or  from  a  detail,  he  would  develop  the  history  of 
the  style,  the  times,  the  personalities,  the  painter's  relationship  to  the  patrons,  and 
that  was  an  enormous  success.    There  the  students  suddenly  saw  that  art  history 
was  really  something  one  could  need. 

BARNETT:    Something  that  applied  to  particular  individual  people. 
WITTKOWER:    And  that  applied  to  their  own  theories  about  things.    I  have  very 
interesting  letters  by  people  who  suddenly  said,  "Well,  yes,  we  have  to  go  to 
Italy  and  have  a  look  at  those  things.   We  have  to  go  to  the  museums." 
BARNETT:    What  was  the  class  background  of  most  of  the  people  he  was 
teaching?   After  the  war  particularly,  I  think  a  lot  of  working-class  students 
started  to  come  into  the  universities. 

WITTKOWER:    There  were  other  universities  besides  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Even  if  they  didn't  have  the  prestige  they  were  perfectly  good  universities. 
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Manchester  was  quite  a  good  university  and  had  a  small  art  history  department 
after  the  war,  which  had  the  best  expectations  to  grow  and  did  grow.    Hull 
[University  College],  a  tiny  university,  had  one  or  two  very  good  art  historians. 
You  didn't  have  to  go,  as  you  do  here  in  the  U.S.,  to  a  college.   There  was  no 
equivalent  to  college;  you  either  went  to  a  university  or  not.   The  upper  classes 
and  aristocracy  went  to  any  of  the  big  public  schools,  Eton  [College],  whatever 
there  was.   There  were  quite  a  number  of  first-rate  public  schools.   There  were 
two  public  day  schools  in  London,  Westminster,  and  St.  Paul's,  and  I  think  when 
you  left  those  schools  you  had  the  knowledge  of  a  second-year  undergraduate  in 
the  States.    We  were,  like  everybody  else  who  came  from  Europe,  very  surprised 
at  how  little  undergraduates  knew  in  the  U.S.,  how  little  knowledge  they  brought 
along  from  schools.    Now  if  they  came  from  the  boy's  school,  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  or  Vassar  or  Smith,  they  were  educated,  but  these  were  private 
schools. 

There  were  grants  for  people  who  didn't  have  the  money.   We  had  a 
colleague  and  friend  at  the  Warburg  Institute,  Charles  Mitchell,  who  later  came 
over  and  taught  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.    He  was  from  a  lower-middle-class 
family.   His  parents  knew  they  had  an  intelligent  son.    He  did  very  well  at  school 
and  wanted  to  go  to  a  university,  so  the  parents  endured  any  sacrifice  necessary 
to  get  the  money  without  state  help.   They  moved  into  a  two-room  apartment  in 
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order  to  get  the  money  to  send  this  boy  to  the  university. 
BARNETT:    In  England,  what  would  most  of  your  husband's  students  go  on  to 
become?   Would  they  become  painters  and  sculptors,  or  art  historians? 
WITTKOWER:    After  the  war,  the  whole  situation  had  very  much  changed. 
With  the  Labour  government,  to  poor  old  Churchill's  horror,  there  were  many 
more  grants  available,  and  the  percentage  of  lower-middle-class  or  working-class 
people  was  much  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before.    There  were  exams,  like  in 
any  other  college  or  university,  and  my  husband  asked,  I  could  almost  say  "the 
boys"— there  were  perhaps  one  or  two  girls  in  there,  but  very  few— to  write  an 
essay  on  some  subject.   There  was  one  boy  who  was  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  he 
brought  his  essay  and  my  husband  said,  "This  won't  do."    He  talked  to  the  boy 
and  said,  "Your  handwriting  is  dreadful,  your  grammar  is  absolutely  awful. 
Your  ideas  are  good,  but  you  have  to  sit  down  and  know  that  an  essay  has  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.    If  you  want  to  mix  it  up  that's  all  right,  but 
you  must  first  know  the  basics.    Now  go  and  take  courses  in  writing, 
handwriting,  and  writing  essays.    You  will  never  get  a  job  if  you  can't  write  a 
proper  letter  offering  your  services,  and  whatever  you  will  do  in  life  you  have  to 
be  able  to  write  a  decent  letter  and  possibly  write  your  opinion— even  if  you  write 
a  letter  to  the  editor  and  protest  against  an  exhibition  that  you  dislike,  you  have  to 
be  able  to  express  it."   And  this  boy  said,  "You  know,  that's  what  I've  been 
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waiting  for.    All  these  years,  I  knew  I  was  bad  and  I  didn't  have  the  will  power 
to  do  anything  about  it. "   He  became  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  really  good 
people,  also  one  of  the  more  successful  young  painters. 

BARNETT:    After  the  war,  was  your  husband  still  teaching  mostly  people  who 
would  go  on  to  become  painters? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  by  that  time,  after  the  war,  there  was  a  change  in  the  shift 
of  students  because  the  ones  who  had  done  military  service  got  money  from  the 
government  to  study.    That  was  a  Labour  government  that  did  that,  and  especially 
the  very  left  of  Labour  man,  [Aneurin]  Bevan,  and  the  whole  tone  and  the  whole 
approach  to  scholarship,  to  the  university,  to  education,  to  knowledge,  had 
completely  changed.    People  thought  it  was  important  to  go  to  the  university,  to 
get  a  real  education,  and  they  were  older.   They  didn't  come  at  school-leaving 
age.    Our  own  son  was  four  years  in  the  navy,  and  then  he  went  to  Oxford  at  age 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  and  that  makes  a  big  difference,  whether  you're 
eighteen  or  twenty-three. 

BARNETT:    What  were  they  planning  to  do  with  their  art  history  background? 
WITTKOWER:    That  was  a  great  problem.   There  was  a  chance  that  with  all  the 
new  universities  and  the  newly  installed  art  history  departments,  they  would  get 
instructorships.    Reader  was  the  next  step— reader  was  associate  professor  with 
tenure— and  then  the  next  thing  above  that  was  a  professorship.    But  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge  had  no  art  history  department  until  after  the  war. 
BARNETT:    Did  most  of  your  husband's  students  find  jobs  in  the  art  history 
profession? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  the  painters  and  sculptors  painted  and  sculpted,  and  they 
were  successful  or  not  successful.   The  art  historians  either  went  to  Sotheby's  or 
Christie's  or  into  the  art  trade  or  got  lectureships  or  wrote  for  newspapers  or 
became  art  critics.    Academic  careers  were  very  few  and  far  between. 
BARNETT:    Was  there  any  specific  kind  of  museum  training  at  the  university  or 
in  the  Warburg  Institute? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  the  museum  training  was  in  the  museums. 
BARNETT:    So  they'd  get  general  art-historical  knowledge. 
WITTKOWER:    But  there  too,  a  man  like  Kenneth  Clark  didn't  have  an  art- 
historical  university  training.    I  don't  know  what  his  field  was,  but  he  became 
one  of  the  best  art  historians  ever.    Although  many  people  would  disagree,  I  still 
think  he  was  an  immensely  gifted  person. 

BARNETT:    Do  you  know  what  your  husband's  teaching  style  was  like? 
WITTKOWER:    If  he  lectured  in  courses  he  spoke  freely,  with  notes  just  for 
dates  and  names  in  case  they  slipped  his  mind  at  the  right  moment,  but  if  it  was 
something  he  was  working  on  for  possible  publication,  he  typed  out  the  entire 
lecture  in  order  to  use  it  later  for  publication. 
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[Tape  VIII,  Side  Two] 

WITTKOWER:    Public  lectures  he  typed  out  in  full  because  he  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  they  didn't  go  one  minute  over  an  hour.    He  knew  that  the  public  didn't  like 
lectures  that  went  over  the  hour,  and  he  also  wanted  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  he 
used  the  right  words  and  not  something  slightly  vague.    By  the  way,  Panofsky  did 
the  same.    Panofsky  was  one  of  the  best  speakers,  but  his  public  lectures  were 
fully  typed  out.   He  wasn't  a  tall  man  and  he  stood  there,  bent  over  the  desk 
reading  the  lecture.    My  husband  had  a  way  of  reading  the  lecture  so  that  the 
public  didn't  notice  it.    For  instance,  if  he  had  to  get  away  from  the  manuscript 
to  show  something  in  the  slides,  he  had  a  little  red  pencil  and  he  made  a  tiny  red 
mark  where  he  had  left  his  manuscript,  so  when  he  went  back  to  it  he  didn't  have 
to  fumble  as  Panofsky  often  did.    My  husband  shifted  the  pages,  he  didn't  turn 
them  over,  so  that  he  always  knew  what  was  on  the  last  page,  and  he  said,  "That 
is  the  sort  of  thing  we  can  teach  students.    We  can't  teach  them  intelligence,  but 
we  can  teach  them  how  to  use  what  they  know." 

BARNETT:    What  kinds  of  classes  was  he  teaching?   Do  you  remember  the 
specific  subjects  of  his  classes  at  this  period? 

WITTKOWER:    That  changed  according  to  his  interests.    He  was  one  of  the  few 
who  was  really  deeply  interested  in  post-Renaissance  mannerism  and  baroque, 
mostly  in  Italy.   British  Art  and  the  Mediterranean  is  a  product  of  the  wartime 
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impossibility  of  going  to  Italy. 
BARNETT:    Yes,  that's  what  I  assumed. 

WITTKOWER:    There  again,  Rudi  opened  a  completely  new  field.   There  were 
local  amateurs  in  every  little  village,  there  were  friends  of  stately  homes,  or 
whatever.    A  common  view  was  that  English  architecture  ended  with  the  Gothic 
period;  after  that  it  was  decadent  art.    Even  now  when  I  travel  with  my  son  in 
East  Anglia  and  I  want  a  guidebook  to  the  eighteenth-century  houses,  which  are 
distributed  all  over  the  place,  I  can't  find  it;  it  doesn't  exist  except  for  little  notes 
from  the  local,  more  or  less  social  groups.    But  of  course  in  the  universities  that 
also  has  changed. 

BARNETT:    Now  you  said  when  you'd  first  seen  a  lot  of  this  architecture,  when 
you  first  came  to  England,  that  you  yourself  found  it  very  ugly.    Did  your 
husband  also  find  it  ugly  when  he  first  saw  it? 

WITTKOWER:    When  we  came  to  England  he  was  still  working  I  think 
exclusively  on  Italian  art,  and  at  that  time  we  had  no  money  to  travel.    We  could 
see  what  there  was  in  London  that  could  be  reached  by  bus,  preferably  a  short 
trip,  because  it  was  cheaper.    When  Rudi  and  Saxl  wrote  British  Art  and  the 
Mediterranean,  Saxl  had  the  earlier  part  and  Rudi  had  the  baroque,  or  later  part. 
BARNETT:  Who  had  the  idea  for  that  exhibit?  Was  it  Saxl? 
WITTKOWER:    I  think  that  was  Saxl's  idea.    It  was  also  a  Warburg  idea  that 
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exhibitions  were  a  great  way  of  teaching  and  getting  the  public  interested.    They 
came  to  exhibitions  rather  than  sit  through  a  lecture,  and  the  exhibitions  were 
very  carefully  done  with  very  carefully  worded  subtitles.   That  exhibition  traveled 
all  over  England  for  years,  then  came  out  as  a  book. 
BARNETT:    Yes,  I've  seen  it. 

WITTKOWER:    This  whole  Lord  Burlington  affair  was  such  an  eye-opener  for 
people  because  he  was  very  famous  while  he  was  alive.    After  his  death  people 
started  to  say  that  every  aristocrat  had  to  have  an  education  in  architecture 
because  they  all  had  big  houses  and  the  responsibility  to  keep  them  up.   They  had 
to  know  about  architecture,  but  Burlington's  was  a  very  different  kind  of 
knowledge.    When  my  husband  got  interested  in  Burlington  because  of 
Palladianism,  he  thought  there  must  be  documents,  because  all  the  houses  had 
whole  roomfuls  of  documents— they  never  threw  anything  away.    He  couldn't  lay 
his  hand  on  anything  and  then  found  out  that  Burlington's  daughter  had  married 
one  of  the  future  dukes  of  Devonshire.    He  thought  it  was  possible  that  the 
documents  went  to  that  one  surviving  daughter,  so  he  wrote  to  the  librarian  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  and  asked  if  they  had  any  documentary  material  on  Lord 
Burlington.    Back  came  the  answer:    plenty.   So  we  went  there  and  it  was 
fantastic.   There  was  suddenly  a  complete  world  where  everything  you  touched 
was  important  and  interesting.    Burlington  was  really  not  a  good  architect,  he  was 
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a  good  theorist.    As  I  mentioned  before,  he  built  two  complete  houses:    his  own 
Chiswick  villa  and  the  Assembly  Rooms  in  York.    We  thought  there  must  be 
something  in  York  probably  too,  because  there  were  letters  in  Derbyshire 
between  the  city  fathers  of  York  and  His  Lordship:    Would  His  Lordship  honor 
them  with  a  drawing  for  an  assembly  room,  and  the  assembly  room  should  do 
this,  that  and  the  other.    Assembly  rooms  were  all  over  the  place,  usually  used 
during  the  hunting  season  by  the  aristocracy,  and  that  is  where  they  had  their 
festivities  and  dances  and  gatherings,  and  York  wanted  to  have  something  really 
very  modern.    Burlington  wrote  back  that  he  would  do  the  assembly  room  if  the 
city  fathers  would  promise  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  his  plans— if  he  could  do 
what  he  thought  was  right.    They  told  him,  "Whatever  Your  Lordship  says  is 
okay." 

So  we  went  to  the  city  archives  in  York  and  found  nothing.   They  said  to 
try  this  and  that,  and  that  was  during  the  war  and  one  couldn't  travel.    There 
were  just  so  many  trains  and  we  had  to  take  a  train  in  the  morning  and  take  a 
train  in  the  evening  back  home  because  one  couldn't  get  hotel  rooms— one  could 
hardly  get  meals.    Then  somebody  said,  "Go  to  Barclays  Bank."   We  said, 
"Barclays  Bank?"    "Yes.   They  have  big  boxes  in  the  basement  with  all  kinds  of 
documents  which  they  have  stored  for  ever  and  ever  and  no  one  has  ever  opened 
them."   So  we  went  to  Barclays  Bank,  asked  for  the  manager,  said  so-and-so  had 
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told  us  they  might  have  documents  which  would  interest  us,  and  he  said,  "Well,  I 
don't  know.    We  do  have  boxes.    I  can  see  maybe  if  they  have  written 
somewhere  what's  in  them  because  we  have  never  looked  at  them."   Then  they 
came  up  with  two  enormous  boxes  and  folios  with  the  entire  history  of  the  York 
Assembly  Rooms:    the  complete  bills  for  this,  that,  and  the  other,  reviews,  what 
they  did  for  the  opening,  who  was  invited,  what  Lord  and  Lady  Burlington 
brought  along  from  London  in  the  way  of  silver  and  plates  for  the  big  opening 
dinner,  the  cook  they  brought  along— all  that  sort  of  thing.    And  we  had  no  time! 
We  were  sitting  there  and  Rudi  took  notes  from  the  left  side  of  the  book  or  folio, 
and  I  from  the  right  side,  as  quickly  as  possible  because  we  had  to  catch  the 
train,  [laughter]   But  it  was  worthwhile  and  interesting. 

BARNETT:    This  may  be  an  unanswerable  question,  but  your  husband  turned  to 
this  architecture  because  he  couldn't  do  what  he  really  wanted  to  do,  which  was 
Italian.    Did  he  also  enjoy  his  study  of  English  architecture,  or  did  the  enjoyment 
develop  as  he  became  more  involved  with  it? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  he  liked  it.   He  loved  it.   Neither  Saxl  nor  Bing  were 
interested  in  the  least  in  architecture.    Bing  didn't  go  to  any  lecture  on 
architecture  because  she  said  she  didn't  understand  it.   She  always  said  Rudi  was 
the  only  one  she  understood  when  it  came  to  talking  about  architecture. 
BARNETT:    We  touched  on  the  success  of  your  husband's  book  Architectural 
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Principles  in  the  Age  of  Humanism.   Five  hundred  copies  were  printed  by  the 
Warburg  Institute  and  then  it  was  reprinted  by  an  independent  publisher.    Can 
you  explain  a  little  more  about  why  the  book  was  so  popular? 
WITTKOWER:    I  think  that  the  architects  who  never  believed  in  history— I  think 
Gropius  said  that  history  was  bunk— suddenly  became  interested  in  tradition,  in 
history,  in  how  people  built  what  they  built  and  the  relationship  between  clients 
and  architects,  which  is  quite  different  from  patrons  and  painters,  so  the  response 
of  the  architects  to  that  book  was  immense,  and  there  was  more  general  interest 
in  architecture.    People  started  to  travel  much  more,  in  spite  of  the  limit  of 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  the  tiny  little  Italian  car  which  I  mentioned  before,  the 
Cinquecento,  brought  a  mobility  that  hadn't  existed  before.    We  went  for  long 
walks  and  visited  this  place  and  that  place.    I'm  always  full  of  admiration  for 
those  nineteenth-century  ladies  who  were  greatly  interested  in  this,  that,  and  the 
other  and  took  unbelievable  trouble  and  endured  many  discomforts  in  order  to  go 
look  at  one  church.    We  did  that  too;  we  would  walk  for  four  hours,  take  a  bus 
to  Ponte  Molle,  walk  for  four  hours  in  order  to  see  one  church,  then  walk 
somewhere  else  where  we  could  take  a  train  back.    Well,  people  didn't  have  to 
do  that  anymore.    Italians  traveled,  who  had  never  traveled  before.    Nationalism 
had  fallen  into  disrepute;  people  who  were  art  historians  didn't  limit  themselves 
to  wherever  they  were  born,  they  traveled,  and  if  they  didn't  have  the  money  for 
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a  Cinquecento  they  had  the  money  for  a  motorcycle. 

BARNETT:   Architectural  Principles  in  the  Age  of  Humanism  is  also  a  highly 

theoretical  book. 

WITTKOWER:    Architecture  played  a  great  role  up  to  the  end  of  Gothic. 

BARNETT:    Yes,  but  not  in  that  kind  of  theoretical  way.    I'm  surprised  that 

architects  took  to  that  theoretical  a  book.   Do  have  a  sense  of  why  that  might 

have  been? 

WITTKOWER:    You  know,  I  suppose  a  renewed  interest  in  architecture  was  also 

due  to  the  fact  that  so  very  much  was  destroyed  during  the  war  in  Europe.    It  had 

to  be  rebuilt,  and  this  made  people  aware  of  what  they  had  lost  and  how  to 

rebuild  their  cities.    Historical  style,  modern  style— every  architect  had  a  theory. 

BARNETT:    There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  that  book  influenced  developments 

in  contemporary  architecture,  but  it  also  seemed  to  me  that  in  a  sort  of  oblique 

way  your  husband  may  have  been  influenced  by  what  he  knew  of  modern 

architecture.    He  has  a  statement  in  the  book,  "No  architecture  can  proceed 

without  theory,"  and  if  there  was  ever  an  architecture  based  on  theory  it  was 

modern  architecture. 

WITTKOWER:    You  know,  in  1951  there  was  a  congress  in  Milan  on  proportion 

[First  International  Congress  on  Proportion  in  the  Arts,  Milan,  September  27-29, 

1951],  and  they  invited  all  the  big  theorists  and  architects  who  were  concerned 
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with  proportion.    Le  Corbusier  had  his  famous  Le  Modular,  and  in  that  discussion 
group  on  proportion  and  the  various  approaches  and  theories  he  talked,  and  he 
said  that  this  was  all  nonsense,  that  architecture  was  all  about  function  and 
proportion  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    Rudi  said,  "But  M.  Le  Corbusier,  what 
about  your  Modular!"    And  Le  Corbusier  said,  "Je  m'en  fiche  du  Modular]"    So 
it  was  a  "fakey"  affair,  [laughter] 

BARNETT:    And  yet  that  was  the  aspect  of  his  architecture  that  your  husband 
was  most  taken  with. 

WITTKOWER:    The  approach  to  post-Gothic,  post-Renaissance  art  started  in  the 
twenties,  and  when  Rudi  worked  on  Bernini  he  had  a  whole  new  field  on  which 
very  little  work  was  done.   There  were  people  who  had  worked  on  baroque 
sculpture  and  painting,  but,  for  instance,  I  once  needed  some  dates  and  I  had  a 
book  by  one  of  the  few  people  who  had  written  on  baroque  art,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  but  there  wasn't  one  date,  there  wasn't  a  name,  there 
was  only  a  comparison  of  motifs.   They  were  just  not  interested  in  whether  it  was 
Borromini  or  Bernini— that  didn't  matter.    Where  did  the  motif  of  that  window  or 
that  ornament  or  that  angel  that  was  sitting  over  the  door  come  from?   I  told  you 
about  Bernard  Berenson's  visit  to  the  Hertziana  and  his  reaction  to  Rudi's 
photographs  of  baroque  architecture.    He  said,  "If  I  see  that  sort  of  thing,  I  feel 
sick." 
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BARNETT:    I  remember  you  told  me  that. 

WITTKOWER:    That  was  the  attitude.    You  know,  the  whole  of  northern  and 
eastern  Germany  was  very  Protestant,  and  this  was  objectionable  Catholic 
architecture  and  sculpture  and  couldn't  be  good. 

BARNETT:    What's  striking  about  your  husband's  approach  is  not  only  that  he's 
appreciating  something  that  hasn't  been  appreciated,  but  that  it's  not  just  a  history 
of  motifs.    He's  very  concerned  with  locating  the  architecture  historically.    For 
instance,  in  his  study  of  the  Laurentian  Library  he  goes  into  the  stages  of  the 
building's  construction  and  examines  the  relevant  documents.  Where  did  he  learn 
that  kind  of  exhaustive  exploration  of  the  context  of  architecture? 
WITTKOWER:    I  think  archives,  archives,  archives.    People  always  had  to  go  to 
archives  up  to  a  point,  but  often  they  left  everything  aside  and  didn't  look  at 
things  because  they  were  not  in  their  field  or  whatnot.    Rudi  had  for  a  very  brief 
time  in  Berlin  a  teacher,  Ernst  Herzfeld— I  spoke  of  him  before— who  was  very 
much  feared  by  his  students  because  he  was  really  very  rough  with  them.   He 
was  an  eastern  archaeologist,  but  with  a  very  broad  view,  and  that  made  a  very 
deep  impression  on  this  young  student.    By  the  way,  Rudi  was  always  the 
youngest.    He  had  started  school  early  and  he  went  to  the  university  early  and  he 
got  his  doctorate  when  he  was  twenty-two.   He  was  so  tall  and  he  was  always 
noticed,  somehow  or  other.    Anyway,  this  opening  up  of  the  Orient,  together 
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with  Warburg's  ideas  about  the  survival  of  religious,  demonological,  and 
symbolic  things,  wandering  from  the  Orient  into  the  West  and  surviving— this 
mixture  always  kept  Rudi  in  touch  with  questions  that  were  beyond  just  styles  or 
motifs:    Where  did  these  things  come  from?   Where  did  they  originate? 
BARNETT:    After  Architectural  Principles  in  the  Age  of  Humanism  was 
published  and  became  a  big  success,  I  guess  it  was  taken  up  by  the  New 
Brutalism.    What  did  Rudi  think  of  that  architecture? 

WITTKOWER:    Not  really  very  much.   If  a  man  like  Picasso  turned  faces  upside 
down,  or  if  certain  architects  suddenly  built— somebody  like  Erich 
Mendelsohn— buildings  which  were  not  classical,  not  in  any  recognizable  style, 
they  all  had  the  training,  they  knew  what  they  were  fighting  against  and  what 
they  wanted  to  destroy,  eliminate,  or  not  carry  on.   The  New  Brutalism  had  no 
knowledge  of  anything.   They  only  knew  their  pipes  and  screws. 
BARNETT:    Would  you  call  your  husband  a  theorist? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  he  was  much  too  much  down  to  earth.    He  wrote  two  really 
wild  reviews  against  people  in  his  whole  life.   He  didn't  believe  in  writing  bad 
reviews  for  people  who  had  worked  for  a  long  time.   He  said,  "This  is  wrongly 
seen  and  not  correct,"  but  he  was  very  careful.   But  in  one  case  he  wrote  about 
the  dangers  of  theories  and  the  belief  that  one's  own  theory  is  the  one  and  only 
right  one. 
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BARNETT:    Who  were  these  two  reviews  written  about? 

WITTKOWER:    One  was  quite  early,  in  '30  or  '31,  and  it  concerned  the  work  of 

a  German  art  historian  who  he  disliked  anyway,  but  he  would  never  have 

expressed  that.   This  man  had  written  a  review  of  a  book,  and  my  husband  wrote 

a  review  against  the  review,  and  started  out  by  saying,  "It  is  not  a  usual  thing  to 

criticize  a  review,  but  in  this  case  I  have  to  go  away  from  the  normal  practice 

because  this  review  shows  the  dangers  of  being  caught  up  in  theory  and  not 

seeing  that  it  is  a  very  narrow  theory." 

BARNETT:    And  the  other  review  was? 

WITTKOWER:    The  other  review  was  against  someone  who  had  translated  an 

Italian  early  writer  and  the  translation  was  bad.    It  was  a  bad  translation  because 

he  misunderstood  a  lot  of  things,  and  it  was  a  translation  without  any  notes, 

explanations,  or  anything.    He  thought  it  was  a  totally  useless  book  because  it 

gave  a  wrong  impression  of  the  original  writer. 

BARNETT:     Do  you  remember  any  of  your  husband's  students  who  went  on  to 

do  contemporary  architectural  history? 

WITTKOWER:    I  really  don't  remember. 

BARNETT:    What  about  Eduard  Sekler? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  he  was  a  great  student  of  my  husbands  for  years,  and  a 

friend. 
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BARNETT:    Yes,  he  says  that  he  used  to  come  over  to  your  home  a  lot.    Did 

you  have  students  to  your  home  very  frequently? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  lots. 

BARNETT:    Was  that  common  in  the  British  system? 

WITTKOWER:    No. 

BARNETT:    And  you  have  said  that  it  wasn't  common  in  the  German  system. 

WITTKOWER:    Not  at  all. 

BARNETT:    Was  it  common  in  the  American  system  when  you  came  here? 

WITTKOWER:    It  was  more  common  here  than  anywhere  else,  and  students 

were  much  freer  with  their  teachers.    In  Europe,  you  would  never  dare  to 

approach  your  professor  unless  you  were  asked  to  come  and  see  him.   For 

instance,  my  husband  was  a  student  of  Goldschmidt  and  he  never  saw  him 

personally  until  we  were  married.    I  think  I  mentioned  that  Goldschmidt  invited 

us  for  tea,  and  that  was  a  great  wonderful  thing,  very  exciting.    Werner 

Weisbach  was  the  only  teacher  in  Berlin  who  had  personal  contact  with  students. 

BARNETT:    You've  mentioned  him,  yes. 

WITTKOWER:    My  husband  was  always  really  personally  interested  in  students 

and  here  that  was  one  of  the  great  attractions.    If  students  felt  that  there  was  a 

personal  interest,  they  came  and  opened  up. 

BARNETT:    Yes,  it's  a  different  system.    Do  you  have  any  particular  memories 
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of  Eduard  Sekler? 

WITTKOWER:    Eduard  Sekler  came  from  Vienna.    I  don't  know  how  he  came 
to  us  in  London,  anyway  there  he  was.    I  remember  he  had  a  bright  idea.    He 
came  and  asked  my  husband  what  he  thought  about  his  idea  to  write  a  dissertation 
on  staircases.    My  husband  asked  him,  "Why  on  earth  staircases?"    Sekler  said, 
"Well,  there  are  lots  of  different  types  of  staircases  from  different  periods  in 
different  counties,  and  it  is  one  way  for  me  to  travel  all  over  the  place  to  look  at 
staircases."  [laughter]   My  husband  thought  it  was  a  splendid  idea  and  gave  him 
all  the  introductions  he  needed.    Staircases  are  a  very  interesting  thing,  you 
know.   When  you  travel  in  Naples,  for  instance,  people  look  at  the  facades,  but  if 
you  go  into  the  houses  you  see  the  most  extraordinary  staircases  that  ever  were 
made  anywhere. 
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SESSION  SEVEN:    15  MAY,  1993 

[Tape  IX,  Side  One] 

BARNETT:    I  had  a  few  peripheral  questions  that  I  wanted  to  clarify.    One  of 

them  was  something  I  read  in  a  speech  of  your  husband's.    When  he  took  the 

position  at  the  University  of  London  he  took  over  from  Tancred  Borenius,  and  in 

his  speech  he  happened  to  mention  that  Borenius  was  the  first  to  help  him  when 

he  came  to  London. 

WITTKOWER:    True.    I  can't  remember  whether  they  knew  each  other  before  or 

whether  Borenius  heard  of  my  husband  in  London,  anyway,  I  think  I  mentioned 

that  Borenius  had  been  the  adviser  of  Sir  Robert  Mond,  and  had  discussed 

publishing  a  catalog  of  the  Mond  collection.    Borenius  said  to  my  husband,  "You 

do  the  catalog."    I  think  they  signed  it  together,  but  Borenius  transferred  to  my 

husband  the  money  that  Robert  Mond  was  going  to  pay  him  for  the  work  of  the 

catalog.    He  said  to  Sir  Robert,  "You  pay  Wittkower." 

BARNETT:    Oh,  that  was  very  kind  of  him. 

WITTKOWER:    Extremely  kind.   He  was  a  very  kind  man.   He  was  not  a 

particularly  great  scholar,  but  he  was  a  good  connoisseur  and  he  was  a  good 

social  man.    He  was  so  friendly  that  everyone  liked  him. 

BARNETT:    What  had  his  training  been? 

WITTKOWER:    That  I  couldn't  tell  you  because  he  was  one  of  the  northern 
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people— Finnish  or  Swedish,  something  like  that.    How  he  came  to  England  and 
what  he  did  I  don't  know.    I  never  met   him— not  that  I  remember  at  any  rate. 
BARNETT:    All  right.    The  other  question  I  had  concerned  the  art  programs  at 
the  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art,  the  University  of  London,  and  the  Warburg.    How 
did  these  programs  differ? 

WITTKOWER:    The  Courtauld  was  purely  and  exclusively  art  historical.    No 
other  disciplines  were  taught  or  expected.    The  Warburg  was  much  broader.    You 
were  supposed  to  certainly  know  enough  Latin,  preferably  know  a  lot  of  Greek. 
One  time,  the  Warburg  librarian  was  found  by  my  husband  with  a  tiny  little 
notebook  in  his  hand  into  which  he  scribbled  peculiar  signs,  and  Rudi  said, 
"What  are  you  doing?"    And  he  said,  "I  just  remembered  a  Chinese  poem  and 
I'm  going  to  write  it  down."   So  he  had  taught  himself  Chinese.    This  was  all  in 
a  day's  work. 

BARNETT:    And  how  did  their  programs  differ  from  the  University  of 
London's? 

WITTKOWER:    In  the  beginning,  not  at  all.   They  were  just  an  isolated  unit, 
attached,  and  then  grew  into  the  whole  thing.   Not  necessarily  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Warburg  Institute,  because  it  got  off  its  set  track  a  little.    It  suddenly  became 
part  of  administrative  affairs.   They  were  used  to  regulating  all  their  own  rules, 
regulations,  finances,  appointments,  and  now  they  were  part  of  an  organization. 
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BARNETT:    Can  you  think  of  anything  specific  that  changed  in  terms  of  whom 

they  had  to  appoint? 

WITTKOWER:    It  did  not  change  the  work  of  the  people  at  all;  it  only  changed 

their  feeling  of  being  suddenly  responsible  not  only  to  themselves  and  maybe  to 

the  advice  of  Saxl  or  my  husband  or  Edgar  Wind,  but  also  to  the  larger 

organization. 

BARNETT:    Now  if  you  wanted  to  go  into  art  history,  you  could  either  go  into 

the  Courtauld  or  you  could  go  to  the  University  of  London. 

WITTKOWER:    No.    If  you  wanted  to  do  art  history  you  went  to  the  Courtauld. 

BARNETT:    Not  the  University  of  London? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  I  don't  think  so,  because  it  was  only  part  of  the  curriculum. 

I  don't  now  remember  at  all  whether  you  could  get  your  degree  in  art  history  at 

the  University  of  London.    It  may  have  been  something  like  .  .  .  well,  you 

became  a  member  of  the  philosophical  faculty  and  you  would  also  take  some 

courses  in  art  history. 

BARNETT:    I  see.    But  even  the  Courtauld 's  program  was  criticized  as  not  being 

rigorous  enough.    Do  you  remember  if  this  was  the  case? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  Rudi  was  on  very  good  terms  with  Anthony  Blunt 

[director  of  the  Courtauld  Institute,  1947-1974].    Anthony  Blunt  had  an  assistant, 

Margaret  Whinney,  who  had  no  education,  no  degrees,  but  had  taught  herself  art 
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history,  painfully  and  carefully,  to  the  degree  that  she  could  teach  on  a  very 
undergraduate  level,  and  they  always  came  and  asked  for  advice  on  how  to  do 
things,  what  lecturers  to  invite,  and  they  made  much  use  of  the  refugees  who  had 
come. 

One  of  the  first  to  give  a  lecture  at  the  Courtauld  Institute  was  Walter 
Friedlaender.    He  was  a  great  specialist  in  Poussin,  so  was  Anthony  Blunt,  so 
they  worked  together.   The  lecture  was  unforgettable.   Friedlaender  had  written  it 
in  German,  Anthony  had  translated  it  into  English,  and  Friedlaender' s  spoken 
English  was  very  idiosyncratic— he  had  his  own  way  of  pronouncing  things. 
There  was  the  audience,  used  to  precise,  rather  dry  lectures  by  Margaret 
Whinney  and  occasionally  very  good  lectures  by  Anthony  Blunt,  and  here  comes 
this  incredibly  ugly  man  with  a  fantastic  accent,  reading  a  manuscript  that  he 
hadn't  written.    Suddenly,  Friedlaender  got  awfully  bored  with  the  whole  thing, 
put  the  manuscript  down,  turned  to  the  screen,  looked  at  what  he  had  on  the 
screen  and  said,  "Lovely  picture,  I  like  him!"   That  won  the  hearts  of  all  the 
listeners  because  it  was  said  with  such  glowing  joy  at  seeing  this  beautiful 
picture. 

BARNETT:    That  is  a  nice  story. 

WITTKOWER:    Johannes  Wilde  also  came  to  the  Courtauld  Institute— a  very 
nice  and  very  good  man.    He  was  a  Hungarian,  and  for  a  time  I  think  a 
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communist.    Something  happened  in  Hungary  and  he  had  to  leave,  so  he  went  to 
Vienna,  settled  there,  and  became  a  very  well-known  art  historian.    When  he 
came,  he  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  among  the  professors,  and  was  very  well 
accepted. 

When  Queen  Mary  came  to  one  of  the  lectures  at  the  Courtauld,  I  think 
Anthony  gave  a  lecture  and  then  he  gave  a  tea  afterwards.    Queen  Mary  had 
stipulated  that  no  one  was  to  take  any  notice  of  her  coming.   We  were  not  to  rise 
from  our  seats,  but  all  of  us  had  to  be  assembled.    So  we  were  all  sitting,  Queen 
Mary  came  with  her  lady-in-waiting,  sat  in  the  first  row,  sat  through  the  lecture, 
had  tea  with  a  few  invited  people,  and  was  extremely  gracious,  and  very  skillful, 
which  I  hadn't  expected,  in  asking  questions.    When  she  heard  Wilde  had  been  at 
the  museum  in  Vienna— I  think  he  was  either  director  or  curator  of  a 
department— she  said,  "That  is  one  of  my  most  wonderful  memories."    She  asked 
if  such  and  such  a  painting  still  hung  on  that  and  that  wall.   She  said,  "I  was  on 
the  arm  of  Kaiser  Franz  Josef,  and  he  wasn't  interested  in  paintings,  he  wanted  to 
get  through  as  quickly  as  possible.    I  always  tried  to  stop  him  at  a  painting  that  I 
liked."   This  was  quite  interesting. 
BARNETT:    Yes,  you  wouldn't  expect  that. 

W1TTKOWER:    One  knew  that  she  was  a  great  collector,  and  everyone  was 
terrified  when  she  came  into  a  shop  or  an  auction  because  she  knew  prices  and 
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never  paid  more  than  the  absolute  minimum,  and  in  many  cases  expected  to  be 
given  the  things  that  she  liked.   So  it  was  a  general  practice  to  take  the  very 
expensive  things  away  and  not  show  them  so  that  they  could  get  the  price  for  it 
that  they  thought  was  the  right  one.    It  has  been  said  that  she  ordered  the  catalog 
of  that  exhibition  British  Art  and  the  Mediterranean  for  her  grandchildren.    She 
thought  it  was  a  wonderful  book  to  learn  art  history. 

BARNETT:    All  right,  now  I'd  like  to  move  on  to  the  various  people  that  we 
haven't  discussed  who  were  there  in  Britain  at  the  same  time  you  were,  the  other 
art  historians.    I'd  like  to  start  with  Edgar  Wind.    First  of  all,  how  did  you  meet 
him? 

WITTKOWER:    He  was  at  the  time  at  the  Warburg  Institute  and  he  was,  I  would 
say,  a  most  widely  gifted  person.   He  was  a  great  musician.    He  was  immensely 
well  read  in  every  kind  of  literature,  very  good  at  languages,  very  social  and  had 
very  definite  ideas.    I  think  he  was  a  student  of  Panofsky's.    Anyway  he  was 
always  brimful  of  ideas  and  he  was  an  unusually  good  lecturer.    Since  he  had 
been  in  America  as  quite  a  young  man  in  the  twenties,  his  English  was  good.    He 
knew  England  and  he  knew  what  the  British  liked  and  disliked.   He  never  had 
enough  money,  he  always  wanted  more  and  more  money.   How  he  managed  it,  I 
don't  know,  because  he  was  the  only  one  among  us  who,  when  he  invited  people 
for  a  dinner  party,  always  had  the  most  expensive  wines,  which  none  of  the  rest 
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of  us  could  afford— but  somehow  he  could.   He  always  invited  both  English 
people  whom  he  knew  and  members  of  the  Warburg  Institute  so  that  there  was 
contact  established.    But  he  was  not  an  easy  person,  and  he  knew  his  value  as  a 
member  of  the  institute.    He  had  very  different  opinions  from  Saxl's  on  how  to 
integrate  the  institute  into  English  intellectual  life. 
BARNETT:    And  what  were  his  ideas  as  opposed  to  Saxl's? 
WITTKOWER:    His  idea  was  that  the  little  money  that  was  available  should  be 
used  to  pay  the  members  of  the  institute  decently  so  that  they  could  live  a  normal 
life,  be  social  in  the  way  he  was,  travel,  go  and  look  at  other  universities  in 
England  and  make  contacts.    He  thought  it  didn't  make  sense  to  spend  a  large 
part  of  the  available  money  on  helping  refugees  whose  scholarly  possibilities  were 
still  unknown  because  they  were  young,  very  young.    Some  of  them  didn't  even 
have  their  doctorates  yet,  so  they  were  unknown  quantities.    It  was  possible  that 
they  were  giving  money  to  people  who  were  not  making  the  best  use  of  it. 

When  Ernst  Gombrich  came  from  Vienna,  he  went  to  Fritz  Saxl  and 
asked,  "Is  there  anything  you  can  do  for  me?"   Saxl,  not  knowing  what  Ernst 
Gombrich  had  done  and  was  capable  of  doing,  said  to  us,  "I  can't  employ 
anyone.    There  is  no  position  in  the  institute,  what  do  we  do  with  him?"   Then  he 
said,  "I  know  what  he  can  do,  he  can  write  Warburg's  biography."   There  was 
all  this  endless  untidy  material.    It  was  very  difficult  to  read  Warburg's 
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handwriting,  very  difficult  to  follow  his  ideas  if  you  could  not  discuss  them  with 
him.    Well,  Gombrich  produced  a  draft  of  the  biography  and  submitted  it  to  Saxl, 
who  came  to  Rudi  and  said,  "We  can't  use  it.   Important  things  have  been  left 
out  and  other  things  have  been  given  an  importance  that  they  don't  have."   Then 
war  broke  out  and  Gombrich  was  taken  on  by  the  BBC  to  broadcast  British  news 
all  over  the  world,  so  that  first  draft  disappeared. 

By  the  time  the  war  was  over,  the  institute  had  become  somewhat  better 
known.    It  was  more  settled  and  more  people  came  to  use  the  library,  and  many 
were  on  very  good  terms  with  Saxl.   Again  the  question  of  Warburg's  biography 
was  taken  up.   Warburg  had  a  son  who  was  a  very  nice  young  man,  bright  in  his 
way,  but  not  capable  of  writing  a  biography  of  his  father.    He  wrote  a  first  draft 
which  Saxl  judged  to  be  totally  unusable.   Warburg  had  been  a  great  German 
patriot,  and  some  people  said  his  collapse  was  caused  in  1918  by  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  which  I  don't  believe.    Unless  there's  something  already  wrong 
mentally,  you  don't  collapse  because  there's  a  revolution.    His  son  had  stressed 
the  German  patriotism  of  Warburg,  which  would  not  have  gone  over  well  in 
England,  so  that  too  was  dropped.    Also,  he  became  too  disturbed  and  he 
couldn't  work. 

BARNETT:    Was  he  afflicted  by  a  mental  condition  similar  to  Warburg's? 
WITTKOWER:    No,  he  was  not  sick.    He  was  what  I  suppose  one  would  call 
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nowadays  neurotic  or  difficult,  or  slightly  out  of  balance,  but  he  was  not 
disturbed  in  a  way  that  he  had  to  be  taken  care  of. 

I  think  Gombrich  had  retired  by  then  and  had  been  asked,  "Now  is  the 
time  for  a  real  biography,  would  you  write  it?"    Gombrich  had  never  known 
Warburg  and  had  little  sympathy  for  many  of  his  ways  and  ideas.    He  wrote  what 
he  called  an  intellectual  biography,  [Aby  Warburg:  An  Intellectual  Biography] 
because  he  didn't  want  to  touch  Warburg's  life,  but  of  course  if  you  write  an 
intellectual  biography,  what  do  you  do?   You  read  the  publications  which  were 
known  and  you  interpret  them.    Many  people  thought,  "At  last,  we  have  a 
biography  of  Warburg,  and  of  course  Gombrich,  with  his  intellect  and  his 
knowledge  has  written  a  wonderful  book. "   But  Edgar  Wind  wrote  the  nastiest 
review  I've  ever  read,  so  that  was,  I  believe,  the  end  of  any  connection  with 
Wind. 

BARNETT:    Do  you  remember  what  Wind  objected  to  in  the  biography, 
specifically? 

WITTKOWER:  Not  really.  It  was  a  long  review  and  I  read  it  only  once,  years 
ago.  Generally  speaking,  he  objected  to  Gombrich 's  interpretation  of  Warburg's 
personality  and  the  trend  of  his  ideas. 

BARNETT:    Can  you  think  of  any  specific  misinterpretations? 
WITTKOWER:    Well,  I  remember  one  small  thing.   When  Warburg  had  finished 
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school  and  gone  to  the  university,  he  was  eighteen  and  was  not  very  sure  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  so  he  took  courses  in  philosophy  and  whatever  else  he  liked, 
including  art  history.    Gombrich  interpreted  that  uncertainty  as  a  first  sign  of  his 
mental  disturbance.    Now  there  were  not  many  boys  of  eighteen  who  knew  they 
wanted  to  be  art  historians.    Art  history  was  not  taught  at  school,  so  one  needed 
other  incentives,  and  since  paid  academic  positions  were  rather  few,  one  also 
needed  private  means.    Warburg  had  been  traveling,  he  had  seen  things,  he  knew 
museums,  but  to  know  that  that  is  your  profession,  your  calling,  you  need  much 
more.    There  was  no  more  normal  person  than  Rudi,  but  he  took  quite  a  while 
before  he  settled  on  art  history.    I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  twists  that  people 
would  regard  as  a  minor  point,  but  Edgar  Wind  didn't;  so  far  as  I  remember,  he 
debated  it  rather  fiercely. 

But  one  bad  critique  doesn't  mean  that  the  book  isn't  good.   It  has  great 
merits,  but  I  think  the  picture  of  Warburg  that  comes  out  of  Gombrich 's 
interpretation  has  to  be  verified.   As  I  said,  Warburg's  notes  and  letters  were 
very  difficult  to  read.   There  were  masses  of  them,  and  because  he  had  been 
mentally  ill  for  many  years,  they  were  often  confused  and  confusing.    There  are 
German  expressions  invented  by  Warburg  which  are  just  impossible  to  translate. 
Wind  had  translated  one  or  two  of  Warburg's  articles,  and  one  of  them  he  did  in 
our  house.    Rudi  was  sitting  in  one  room  with  Anthony  Blunt  editing  the  journal, 
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and  Wind  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  other  room  translating  Warburg.    I  read  the 
German  text,  Wind  translated  it  and  then  we  discussed  it— is  that  what  Warburg 
meant?— so  I  knew  the  difficulties  of  translation. 

There  is  so  much  work  involved  in  putting  together  a  biography  of 
Warburg,  no  one  will  work  on  another  one  full  time.   There  were  German 
attempts,  especially  by  a  man  called  [Dieter]  Wuttke,  who  wrote  a  very  big 
volume  [Aby  M.  Warburg,  Ausgewahlte  Schriften  und  Wurdigungen,  Ed.  Dieter 
Wuttke  with  Karl  George  Heise].   The  Renaissance  Society  sent  it  to  me  for  a 
review  [review  appears  in  Renaissance  Quarterly,  vol.  34,  no. 2,  Summer,  1981]. 
I  was  limited  to  six  hundred  words.    Now  what  do  you  say  in  six  hundred  words 
about  a  volume  that  size?   I  had  reservations  about  the  book,  but  this  man  had 
spent  years  and  years  going  through  these  scribbles  and  difficult  things  and  did 
his  very  best,  and  I  didn't  think  it  was  right  to  be  nasty  about  it,  so  I  tried  to  be 
as  careful  as  I  could,  at  the  same  time  warning  the  reader  that  it  was  not 
something  to  be  accepted  without  care  and  caution.   Then  promptly  I  met 
Professor  [Paul  Oskar]  Kristeller  and  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what  you  have 
against  my  good  friend  Wuttke.    You  have  written  a  very  unpleasant  review 
about  his  book! "   I  thought  it  was  wonderful.   Gombrich  wrote  to  me  and  said, 
"You  did  extremely  well.    You  warned  the  reader  without  offending  the  writer." 
BARNETT:    How  did  your  husband  and  Edgar  Wind  begin  working  on  the 
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journal  together? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  first  of  all,  there  was  nobody  else.   The  librarian  was 

busy  and  was  not  an  editor  of  this  type  of  material.    Saxl  didn't  want  to  do  it. 

Gertrud  Bing  was  not  capable.    She  could  talk  about  it  and  advise,  but  she  wasn't 

that  kind  of  worker;  it  needed  an  enormous  amount  of  work.    Rudi  and  Edgar 

worked  very  well  together  until  the  great  break  came. 

BARNETT:    Now  this  I  don't  know  about. 

WITTKOWER:    [Walter  S.]  Cook  invited  Edgar  to  come  to  America— I  think  for 

a  year— in  1938.   When  the  war  broke  he  didn't  come  back.    By  that  time  he  had 

a  job— I  think  it  was  already  in  Chicago,  but  I'm  not  sure— and  he  wrote  that  he 

could  do  much  more  for  the  Warburg  Institute  if  he  stayed  in  America  and  made 

the  institute  known  among  the  American  universities  than  to  come  back  during 

the  war  where  there  was  very  little  work  one  could  do. 

BARNETT:    How  did  the  institute  feel  about  that? 

WITTKOWER:    They  didn't  like  it. 

BARNETT:    Why  not? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  you  know,  we  were  all  in  it,  and  you  couldn't  just  escape 

that  way.    It  was  very  much  a  question  of  saving  himself.    Also,  I  suppose  Edgar 

thought  when  he  had  been  successful  in  America  and  had  good  teaching  jobs, 

when  he  then  came  back  he  would  be  director,  or  at  least  codirector  of  the 
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institute,  and  that  was  out  of  the  question  because  the  tensions  were  too  great 
between  him  and  Saxl. 

When  we  evacuated  the  institute,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Rudi  or 
Saxl  who  wrote  to  Edgar:    "We've  evacuated  so-and-so's  library;  what  about 
your  library?   Would  you  like  us  to  take  it  out  into  the  country?"    And  Edgar 
wrote  back,  "Wonderful.    Yes,  please  do,  what  a  great  favor.    Have  it  packed 
and  take  it  out."   Now,  boxes  and  boxes  and  boxes  of  books  came,  and  our 
assistant  librarian  wrote  the  name  of  the  owner  with  pencil  into  every  single 
book,  and  ordered  the  library  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  a  working  library.    Most 
of  it  was  put  up  in  the  grand  ballroom  or  salon  of  the  house,  where  Rudi  had  his 
writing  desk  and  his  study.    People  came  out  to  do  work  because  they  found 
books  there  they  couldn't  find  in  London  anymore.    We  had  one  long  room 
where  we  put  up  shelves,  forming  cubicles,  so  that  if  we  had  more  than  two 
guests— we  had  two  guest  rooms— we  put  camp  beds  into  the  cubicles  so  that 
people  could  spend  a  weekend  or  a  week,  whatever  they  liked. 

When  it  was  all  over  and  the  Warburg  Institute  opened  again,  Saxl  and 
Bing  went  back  to  their  house  in  Dulwich,  took  their  library  along,  and  of  course 
mistakes  happened.    Somebody  telephoned  and  said  to  Rudi,  "They  sent  me  a 
book  with  your  name  in  it.    I'll  bring  it  to  the  Warburg  Institute  and  you  will  find 
it  there."   There  was  never  a  catalog  of  Edgar  Wind's  books,  but  he  wrote,  "One 
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hundred  and  thirty-five  of  my  books  are  missing.  They  have  been  stolen  by  you 
and  other  users  of  the  library,  and  I  find  my  ideas  which  I  had  in  files  and 
written  down  suddenly  published  without  proper  acknowledgment.   My  ideas 
have  been  stolen  and  you  are  responsible.    You  have  to  replace  or  pay  for  the 
books  that  are  missing.    You  have  to  get  the  people  who  have  stolen  my  ideas  to 
put  proper  notes  in  their  books."   This  was  really  practically  impossible.    He  said 
that  people  had  stolen  his  ideas  from  lectures  without  acknowledging  it.    Now 
you  give  a  public  lecture  to  make  your  ideas  known,  you  don't  expect  people  to 
say,  "Lecture  given  by  so-and-so."   In  the  foreword  to  British  Art  and  the 
Mediterranean,  Rudi  thanked  Edgar  Wind  for  his  writings  and  notes— a  kind  of 
general  acknowledgement.    You  know,  when  I  published  Rudi's  articles  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  people  together  who  had  given  him  advice  or  actual 
manuscripts.    I  had  to  do  a  general  acknowledgment.   Under  the  circumstances  I 
do  my  best,  but  I  do  thank  all  the  people  who  have  done  something  whose  names 
I  never  knew. 

BARNETT:    Had  there  been  difficulties  with  Wind  when  he  was  working  on  the 
journal,  before  he  came  to  this  country? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  not  really.    In  the  end  both  Saxl  and  Rudi  decided  they 
were  not  going  to  write  any  more  letters  to  him  or  exchange  letters;  they  gave  it 
to  their  solicitor,  because  Wind  wanted  to  make  a  court  case  out  of  this.    Our 
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solicitor  corresponded  with  Wind's  solicitor  in  America,  and  the  solicitors 

decided  among  themselves  that  this  was  a  case  where  it  was  absolutely  impossible 

to  find  out  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong  and  they  had  better  settle  it  by  not 

talking  about  it  any  more. 

BARNETT:    Did  he  give  specific  instances  where  he  thought  his  ideas  had  been 

stolen? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  I  don't  think  so.   It  was  just  a  general  complaint.   Frances 

Yates  was  the  most  honest  and  careful  writer  and  scholar  imaginable,  and 

wherever  she  could  she  had  a  footnote  when  something  was  quoted,  but  Wind  had 

written  very  little.    It  was  mostly  his  notes,  which  nobody  ever  looked  at. 

BARNETT:    So  they  were  at  the  Warburg  there  as  well. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  but  they  were  left  in  the  box  in  which  they  came,  nobody 

looked  at  them.    Not  a  single  person  in  that  setting  would  open  a  box  and  steal  in 

to  look  at  what  kind  of  notes  Wind  had  there. 

BARNETT:    What  sort  of  specific  work  or  skills  did  Wind  bring  to  the  journal? 

WITTKOWER:    He  had  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  eighteenth-century  art,  which 

was  not  particularly  well  known  at  the  time,  very  detailed  knowledge  about 

Renaissance  and  post-Renaissance  things,  and  a  very  critical  mind. 
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[Tape  IX,  Side  Two] 

WITTKOWER:    Kenneth  Clark  brought  an  article  which  he  thought  might  be 

published  in  the  Warburg  Institute  journal  and  Wind  said,  "Well,  it  has  good 

ideas,  but  now  the  work  has  to  begin.   We  have  to  know  where  you  got  that 

from,  and  who  said  this,"  and  so  forth,  and  Ken  said,  "No,  that's  too  boring  for 

me.    I'll  give  it  to  a  more  popular  magazine."   Wind  was  very  strict.    He  insisted 

on  a  very  correct  approach  to  the  problems. 

BARNETT:    I  guess  that's  odd  to  me  to  hear  that  he  was  so  good  at  that,  because 

the  criticism  that's  made  of  him  is  that  he  was  good  in  a  more  popular  format  and 

it  was  precisely  his  scholarship  that  wasn't  as  good. 

WITTKOWER:    I  think  it  was  a  special  gift  of  his  to  make  his  very  complicated 

ideas  and  problems  appear  in  the  lecture  as  if  they  were  easy,  very  light,  and 

very  natural,  but  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  that  point  where  he  could 

not  popularize  it,  but  make  it  understandable  to  people  who  were  not  specialists. 

BARNETT:    What  happened  then  in  his  books? 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  know.   It  was  a  terrible  disappointment,  because  we  all 

expected  that  now  would  come  the  work  on  Michelangelo  and  the  Sistine  ceiling, 

and  what  came  was  three-quarters  of  a  book  on  something  quite  different— not 

particularly  interesting,  not  particularly  convincing.    I  think  Wind  really  was  a 

talker,  you  know,  the  way  Saxl  was  an  essayist  and  Panofsky  was  a  book  writer. 
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Edgar  Wind  was  a  lecturer,  a  talker,  but  there  was  hard  and  long  work  behind 
that. 

BARNETT:    That's  so  interesting  because  often  people  who  are  good  talkers  and 
very  inspiring  are  not  so  good  at  writing  because  there  isn't  a  lot  of  conceptual 
meat  in  what  they've  actually  said,  but  that  doesn't  sound  like  the  criticism 
you're  making  of  him. 

WITTKOWER:    I  was  absolutely  fascinated  by  his  lectures,  spellbound,  because 
he  had  a  superior  mind  and  a  great  gift  for  formulating  ideas  well  and  making 
things  absolutely  clear.    He  talked  for  precisely  an  hour  without  any  notes— not 
for  dates,  not  for  names,  not  for  anything.    He  was  sure  of  himself,  sure  that  he 
wouldn't  forget  anything  in  the  course  of  his  lecture.    When  it  was  over,  when 
we  went  home  and  we  talked  about  it,  we  said,  "What  actually  has  he  said? 
While  we  were  listening  it  sounded  completely  convincing,  but  what  actually  did 
he  mean  by  it,  and  how  did  he  come  to  those  conclusions?"    I  don't  think  he  ever 
gave  a  lecture  at  the  Warburg  Institute,  but  he  lectured  quite  a  bit  at  the 
Courtauld  Institute,  and  then  the  various  museums  had  lecturers.    He  lectured  at 
the  National  Gallery,  and  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert.    He  certainly  was  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  most  difficult  people  I  ever  knew. 

He  had  difficulties  with  absolutely  everyone.    In  those  few  years  that  he 
lived  in  the  Warburg  Institute  with  all  of  us  in  London,  from  '34  to  '38,  I 
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personally  knew  seven  ladies  whose  hearts  he  broke,  [laughter]   There  was  a  time 
when  Rudi  had  to  go  to  Vienna.   I  couldn't  get  away,  I  had  work  to  do  and  I  had 
the  child.    I  usually  went  on  all  his  journeys  with  him,  but  this  time  I  couldn't 
go.    Edgar  took  care  of  me  and  was  absolutely  overwhelmingly  charming.    He 
took  me  to  concerts,  he  took  me  out  to  dinner,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  I  had  a  nice 
time.   I  never  knew  where  he  got  the  money  from,  because  he  always  went  to 
very  expensive  restaurants,  he  always  had  the  best  seats  in  the  opera,  and  always 
complained  that  he  didn't  get  enough  salary. 
BARNETT:    I  believe  you  said  the  other  day  that  people  liked  him 
extraordinarily  if  they  hadn't  known  him  very  long,  but  if  they'd  known  him  very 
long,  then  they'd  had  an  argument  with  him  along  the  way  and  they  saw  this 
other  side  of  him. 

WITTKOWER:    We  met  Agnes  de  Mille  through  him,  and  he  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  her  and  she  with  him.    Agnes  was  totally  convinced  they  would  marry.    She 
had  to  go  back  to  America  because  she  had  an  engagement,  but  she  was  planning 
to  come  back  to  London  and  then  they  would  marry.    When  she  came  back  to 
London,  Wind  said,  "It's  all  over.    I  have  changed  my  mind,  I  made  a  mistake." 
Agnes  wrote  about  it  in  her  memoirs.    She  went  into  psychoanalysis  because  she 
was  so  completely  devastated  by  this. 

I  don't  know  of  any  person  who  knew  Wind  well  who  didn't  have  a  break 
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in  their  relationship  with  him.    After  a  great  friendship,  after  lots  of  exchanges  of 
ideas,  social  life  and  all  that— out!   I  don't  know  how  long  he  was  in  Oxford,  but 
there  was  one  man  there  [C.  M.]  Bowra— I  think  he  was  a  historian— who  was 
fascinated  by  Wind.   Wind  knew  that  he  could  get  him  to  do  the  things  that  he 
wanted,  and  Bowra  got  him  a  professorship  at  Oxford  and  Wind  established  a 
department  for  art  history  there,  which  nobody  else  ever  dreamed  of  doing.    With 
the  result  that  after  the  first  two  weeks  some  of  the  students  had  in  large  letters 
written  in  front  of  his  door,  "Heil  Hitler!"  because  not  all  of  them  were  taken  by 
him.   I've  never  met  anyone  like  that.   There  was  really  nothing  you  could  do 
about  it.    So  long  as  it  worked  it  was  a  lovely,  interesting  friendship. 
BARNETT:    Why,  do  you  think,  was  he  never  able  to  write  his  book  on 
Michelangelo?   As  I  understand  it  he  spent  a  good  portion  of  his  life  saying  he 
was  going  to  write  that  book  and  never  did. 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  know.   There  was  also  in  this  country  Charles  de 
Tolnay,  the  great  Michelangelo  man,  and  he  had  already  published  one  or  two 
volumes  and  he  was  going  to  publish  any  number  of  volumes. 
BARNETT:    I  want  to  get  on  to  Tolnay,  but  I'd  like  to  finish  up  with  Wind. 
WITTKOWER:    I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you  much  more  about  Wind.    He  once 
told  me  that  his  parents  came  from  Romania  and  settled  in  Germany.    Now  I 
don't  know  whether  he  was  born  in  Romania  or  Germany.    I  never  met  his 
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father,  he  had  died  long  before.    I  met  his  mother  once  and  she  was  an  elegant 
lady.    He  always  had  a  way  of  making  it  appear  that  what  he  had  done  in  the 
various  countries  was  very  extraordinary,  very  particular,  very  highly  regarded 
by  one  and  all,  except  by  Saxl  and  Bing.    He  must  have  known  Warburg  the  year 
he  came  out  of  the  clinic  or  whatever  you  call  it,  but  not  before.    He  had  known 
Panofsky  well  enough,  but  he  did  such  odd  things.   When  he  fell  out  with  Saxl 
and  Bing  and  was  offended  that  not  he  but  Saxl  had  been  the  head  of  the  Warburg 
Institute,  he  tried  to  destroy  the  institute.    He  wanted  to  get  Rudi  out  of  the 
institute,  out  of  London,  and  offered  him  jobs  in  America.    He  wrote  that  rumor 
had  it  that  something  was  very  soon  to  be  available  in  Princeton,  and  Panofsky 
was  in  Princeton  and  he  could  talk  to  Panofsky  and  tell  him  what  a  good  boy 
Rudi  was.    Well,  we  had  known  Panofsky  long  before  Wind  had  known  him,  and 
Rudi  hadn't  the  slightest  wish  to  leave  London. 

BARNETT:    What  did  you  think  of  Wind's  early  book  Pagan  Mysteries  in  the 
Renaissance! 

WITTKOWER:    Frankly,  I  was  bored  by  all  his  books  because  I  had  heard  it  all 
in  lecture  after  lecture  after  lecture.    He  never  said  anything  very  new  in  his 
books— the  ones  I  have  read  and  seen.    I  knew  all  the  notes  that  led  to  the  lecture 
that  led  to  the  book,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  bore. 
BARNETT:    But  wouldn't  that  be  the  case  with  anybody  whose  ideas  you  had 
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been  associated  with  for  a  long  time? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  it  was  for  instance  the  case  with  Wolfflin. 

BARNETT:    Yes,  you  said  that  when  your  husband  went  to  his  lectures  they 

were  just  what  he'd  written  in  his  book.   But  I'm  saying,  to  someone  from  the 

outside  they  might  have  been  very  interesting  because  they  hadn't  heard  those 

ideas  before. 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  think  his  books  have  ever  been  reprinted,  and  I've  never 

seen  anyone  with  them;  people  looked  at  them  in  libraries.    The  BBC  had  a  very 

serious  lecture  series  with  excellent  people,  and  Wind  gave  one  series,  I  think  on 

anarchism  and  art.   There  were  at  least  ten  lectures,  and  it  was  long,  scholarly, 

and  serious,  without  talking  down  to  the  kind  of  public  who  wouldn't  understand, 

but  it  was  not  a  good  series. 

BARNETT:    The  entire  series,  or  just  Wind's? 

WITTKOWER:    It  was  not  a  good  series  by  Wind,  because  he  went  into  modern 

art  and  he  had  no  relation  to  modern  art.   Well,  modern  art  could  have  been  a 

very  big  topic.    I  guess  after  the  war  people  didn't  go  through  proper  training  but 

wrote  articles  about  their  feelings  about  Modigliani.   I  don't  think  Wind  went 

much  to  exhibitions  of  modern  art.    If  it  came  to  pinpointing  problems  in 

historical  things  he  was  awfully  good,  but  somehow  or  other  he  could  not  get  it 

together  in  publications. 
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BARNETT:    I  have  one  last  question  about  Wind.    Creighton  Gilbert  quotes  your 
husband  ["Edgar  Wind  as  Man  and  Thinker,"  New  Criterion,  October  1984]   as 
calling  Wind  "the  one  true  genius"  of  his  acquaintance. 
WITTKOWER:    That  is  a  mistake,  because  Rudi  meant  Warburg. 
BARNETT:    Oh,  okay.  It  seemed  hyperbolic. 

WITTKOWER:    I  talked  to  Creighton  about  it  and  I  said,  "Creighton,  you  gave 
Wind  a  kind  of  glamorous  halo  that  wasn't  meant  for  him.    It  is  Warburg  who 
my  husband  said  was  the  nearest  to  genius." 

BARNETT:  I  wondered  about  that  because  you  said  the  same  about  Warburg.  I 
think  that  wraps  up  what  we  had  to  say  about  Wind  here.  Could  you  talk  a  little 
more  about  Gombrich? 

WITTKOWER:    Gombrich's  approach  to  art  history  is  so  different  from  mine. 
Rudi  could  talk  to  him  because  Rudi  could  talk  about  theories.    I  would  start  to 
yawn.    But  I  am  on  very  good  terms  with  Gombrich.    He  has  been  a  kind  and 
good  friend.    When  Rudi  died,  people  were  very  nice  and  kept  up  with  me  and  I 
always  thought  it  was  because  of  Rudi,  not  because  of  me,  but  Gombrich  made  it 
known  that  he  really  liked  me  as  well.   He  has  an  absolutely  wonderful  wife, 
who  took  on  herself  all  these  social  things  that  Gombrich  didn't  like.    She  always 
traveled  with  him,  she  kept  an  open  house  with  very  well-cooked  Viennese 
dishes,  and  she  baked  the  most  wonderful  cake.    She's  a  lovely  person,  and  she 
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comes  from  a  family  where  they  are  all  musicians.    Gombrich  himself  is  very 
musical,  but  he  never  talks  about  it.   But  somehow  or  other  Gombrich  is  not 
really  a  visual  person. 
BARNETT:    In  what  sense  do  you  mean? 

WITTKOWER:    Kenneth  Clark  was  a  real  art  enthusiast.   When  he  saw  a 
picture,  he  saw  it.   There  is  a  difference  between  looking  and  seeing.    Gombrich 
looked  and  Kenneth  Clark  saw.   Clark  did  marvelous  things  during  the  war.    Of 
course  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  were  all  evacuated,  except  for  a  few 
which  were  stored  in  the  basement.    In  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  a  lot 
of  day  raids,  but  they  stopped  later  and  it  was  entirely  night  raids,  so  Clark 
arranged  for  one  painting  to  be  taken  out  of  storage,  hung  very  near  the  staircase 
down  to  the  basement,  with  a  guard  standing  next  to  it,  and  when  the  siren  went 
off  the  guard  took  the  picture  from  the  wall  and  went  down.   And  that  was  the 
one  picture  we  could  see.    So  people  streamed  into  the  National  Gallery  just  to 
see  something  again. 

BARNETT:    Did  he  rotate  the  picture  or  was  it  always  the  same  picture? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes,  he  rotated  them.   When  the  paintings  came  back  from 
Aberystwyth,  Clark  picked  out  fifty  paintings  which  he  liked  particularly,  without 
any  unifying  theme  to  them— just  fifty  first-rate,  beautiful  pictures— and  exhibited 
them.   The  king  and  queen  and  the  two  princesses  came,  and  fifty  invited  guests 
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came  and  the  world  had  started  to  be  alive  again,  you  could  really  see  something 

again.    But  it  was  the  kind  of  approach  to  visual  things  that  was  totally  alien  to 

Wind  or  Gombrich. 

BARNETT:    You  say  Gombrich  isn't  a  visual  person,  but  he's  written  on  art. 

Can  you  define  what  you  mean  by  that? 

WITTKOWER:    If  I  read  his  writing  on  art,  I  understand  the  words,  they  are 

words  used  in  everyday  language,  but  in  his  context,  I  don't  know  what  they 

mean.    That  is  not  the  reaction  of  most  of  the  people,  but  some. 

BARNETT:    So  you're  saying  he  isn't  interested  in  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  a 

painting. 

WITTKOWER:    If  you  are  a  historian,  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  get  all 

the  dates  together,  but  if  it  comes  to  paintings,  there  is  still  that  extra  thing  that  is 

not  in  any  other  discipline:   you  have  to  have  a  feeling  for  what  you  see. 

BARNETT:    Do  you  find  in  talking  to  him  personally  that  he  doesn't  approach 

painting  in  that  way? 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  think  I  ever  talk  with  him  about  paintings  because  I  don't 

like  to  gush  about  wonderful  this  or  wonderful  that,  but  if  I  go  and  look  at 

Picasso  or  look  at  Perugino,  never  mind;  it  is  something  different  from  analyzing 

the  design  of  the  seam  on  Mary's  gown. 

BARNETT:    What  specifically  did  Gombrich  do  at  the  Warburg?   He  wrote  the 
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biography  of  Warburg  of  course,  but  did  he  have  any  other  function?   Was  he 

connected  to  the  institute  in  any  other  way  before  he  became  director? 

WITTKOWER:    Before  that... what  did  he  do?   I  think,  like  other  people,  he 

wrote  his  own  things  and  enjoyed  the  great  glamour  of  his  very  broad 

recognition. 

BARNETT:    And  he  never  had  any  official  position  with  the  institute  until  he  was 

director. 

WITTKOWER:    No,  I  don't  think  so. 

BARNETT:    Why  was  he  chosen  as  director? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  he  was  at  that  time  very  well  known.    He  was  awfully 

good  with  people  from  the  most  diverse  disciplines.    He  could  talk  to  a 

philosopher,  a  historian,  a  mathematician— he  could  talk  to  all  kinds  of  people. 

By  that  time  the  Warburg  was  fairly  well  organized,  the  daily  tasks  were  taken 

care  of  by  the  librarian,  by  the  very  good  secretary  they  had,  and  Gombrich  sat 

in  his  office  and  received  visitors  from  abroad  and  had  intelligent  conversations 

with  them. 

BARNETT:    So  it  sounds  like  an  attempt  to  make  the  Warburg  a  little  more 

cosmopolitan,  in  a  way. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    Gombrich  got  on  very  well  with  a  certain  type  and  class 

of  English  people,  and  everyone  recognized  his  very  superior  intellectual 
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capacity. 

BARNETT:    I've  heard  or  read  in  several  places  that  your  husband  should  have 
been  offered  that  directorship.    Was  he  considered  for  the  position? 
WITTKOWER:    That  is  a  very  strange  point,  because  at  that  time  Bing  was  vice 
director  and  became  temporary  director  after  Saxl's  death  until  they  chose  a  new 
director.    The  committee  to  appoint  a  director  got  together  every  single  member 
of  the  Warburg  Institute,  considering  this  was  a  rather  special  affair,  not  one  of 
dozens  and  dozens  of  departments  in  the  university,  and  asked,  "Whom  do  you 
suggest  as  director?"   The  members  of  the  institute  unanimously  said  they  wanted 
Rudi  as  director,  and  Anthony  Blunt  was  on  that  committee. 
BARNETT:    What  do  you  mean  by  "members  of  the  institute"? 
WITTKOWER:    There  was  Gombrich,  [Hugo]  Buchthal,  [Leopold]  Ettlinger— 
BARNETT:    Were  they  employed  by  the  institute  then? 
WITTKOWER:    No,  not  employed,  they  were  members  and  got  some  kind  of 
grant  from  somewhere  to  do  their  research  there.    It  was  a  situation  that  never 
happened  in  any  other  place.    Otto  Kurz,  who  was  a  fantastic  scholar,  became 
librarian  for  a  time.    There  were  about  six  or  seven  scholars,  and  Bing  was  a 
great  friend  of  a  woman  who  was  either  a  member  or  the  head  of  the  board  and 
very  much  one  of  the  early  women's  libbers.    Bing  saw  that  here  now  was  her 
chance  to  come  into  her  own,  to  achieve  a  position  of  real  importance,  with  a 
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name  and  everything.    She  knew  that  Rudi  was  aware  that  she  was  not  a  scholar, 
although  she  was  a  very  good  listener,  and  a  very  well-read  person,  and  she 
understood  what  people  told  her  and  could  talk  on  their  level.    I  don't  want  to 
boast,  but  I  think  it  was  simply  a  fact  that  Rudi  was  not  only  very  much 
recognized  as  a  scholar,  he  was  really  loved,  and  Bing  was  appreciated  but  not 
loved.   So  Bing  got  herself  behind  this  member  of  the  board  and  said,  "No,  we 
can't  have  Wittkower  because  we  must  have  somebody  from  outside,  because  if 
we  have  Wittkower  we  are  still  isolated." 

BARNETT:    I  don't  understand  how  this  would  advance  Bing's  cause. 
WITTKOWER:    It  was  just  a  skillful  manipulation  of  a  situation  and  when  it  was 
publicized  that  somebody  was  chosen  as  director  from  outside,  Anthony  went  and 
asked  people  why,  and  was  told  that  not  all  the  members  of  the  Warburg  Institute 
had  been  for  Rudi,  a  number  of  them  thought  we  had  better  have  somebody  from 
outside  to  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  isolation.    And  Anthony  said,  "Good  Lord, 
somebody  is  lying.    I  was  at  all  the  interviews,  I  know  what  everyone  else  has 
said,  and  this  is  a  total  lie,  it  is  just  not  true."   People  knew  something  must  have 
gone  wrong  somewhere. 

Apart  from  that,  I  don't  think  Rudi  would  have  liked  to  be  the  director  of 
the  institute,  because  his  wish  in  life  was  to  teach,  and  there  was  very  little 
occasion  for  teaching  there:    a  lecture  here,  a  seminar  there,  but  Rudi  really 
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wanted  students  and  he  really  wanted  to  teach. 

BARNETT:    Did  Bing  have  something  personally  against  him? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  we  were  on  perfectly  good  terms. 

BARNETT:    So  you  think  she  genuinely  wanted  someone  from  the  outside? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  she  genuinely  wanted  to  be  the  director,  to  just  once  be 

recognized  as  more  than  the  collaborator  and  assistant  of  so-and-so. 

BARNETT:    But  I  don't  understand  how  having  Gombrich  instead  of  your 

husband  would  help  her  in  that  goal. 

WITTKOWER:    This  was  before  Gombrich.   The  director  whom  they  had 

picked,  Henri  Frankfort,  died  fairly  soon,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 

Warburg's  ideas.    He  and  Bing  were  on  very  friendly  terms  and  Bing  knew  that 

Frankfort  would  completely  depend  on  her  whereas  she  knew  Rudi  wouldn't. 

BARNETT:    So  then  when  Frankfort  died  and  that  fell  through,  they  still  kept  the 

idea  that  they  would  go  outside  to  find  someone.    How  did  that  happen? 

WITTKOWER:    Then  they  got  Gombrich,  and  I  think  by  that  time  we  were  in 

America. 

The  whole  point  of  settling  in  America  was  the  idea  that  here  was  a 
department  with  all  the  possible  resources  in  a  university  with  a  first-rate  library, 
in  a  town  with  everything  in  the  way  of  museums,  other  universities,  lots  of 
colleagues  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  that  is  what  he  liked,  not  an  isolated  little 
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institute  with  a  lot  of  oddballs  working  there. 
[Tape  X,  Side  One] 

BARNETT:    You  wanted  to  talk  about  Charles  de  Tolnay. 
WITTKOWER:    The  history  of  art  has  not  been  written  or  established  only  by 
the  great  and  very  well  known,  much  written  about  and  much  quoted  people. 
There  were  a  lot  of  scholars  who  in  their  own  right  were  extremely  good  but 
never  made  it,  and  Tolnay  was  one  of  them.   Until  the  end  of  his  life,  and  that  is 
in  a  way  quite  interesting,  he  was  a  Hungarian  communist  with  a  very  rich 
father.    He  went  to  Italy  to  study  Michelangelo  and  nothing  else.    He  is  the  only 
one  I  know,  I  remember,  with  whom  Rudi  had  a  real  quarrel.    We  were  sitting 
on  Monte  Mario  in  an  osteria  on  a  beautiful  evening  with  his  future  wife,  who 
taught  him  Italian,  and  somehow  or  other  Raphael  was  mentioned,  and  he  jumped 
up,  his  face  flushed,  with  fists  clenched  and  said,  "I  cannot  talk  to  anyone  who 
thinks  that  Raphael  was  a  good  painter!"  [laughter]   That  didn't  sit  well  with 
Rudi,  who  first  of  all  thought  Raphael  was  a  good  painter,  and  secondly,  didn't 
like  this  exclusivity. 

As  a  young  communist,  of  course,  Tolnay  was  against  everything  social  or 
aristocratic.    For  some  reason  Panofsky  must  have  met  him  in  Rome  and  was 
very  impressed  by  his  knowledge  and  the  intensity  of  his  work  on  Michelangelo, 
in  whom  Panofsky  himself  was  very  interested.    So  Panofsky  got  him  to 
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Hamburg.    That  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  a  job  as  a  lecturer  at  a  university. 

In  Germany,  to  everyone's  surprise,  he  became  Karl  von  Tolnay,  and  I 
asked  him,  "Where'd  you  get  the  "von"  from?"   And  he  said  that  the  "y"  at  the 
end  of  his  name  was  equivalent  to  the  aristocratic  "von"  in  German.    Va  bene. 
Then  he  had  to  leave  Germany  because  he  was  Jewish,  and  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
in  Paris  he  became  Charles  de  Tolnay,  and  then  he  had  to  leave  Paris  and  went  to 
Princeton.    By  that  time  Panofsky  had  been  in  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  I 
think  he  was  head  of  the  art  history  division,  and  Tolnay  made  it  known  in 
Princeton  that  that  was  the  wrong  choice,  the  job  ought  to  have  been  his.   That 
didn't  sit  well,  not  with  Panofsky  and  not  with  Princeton.    Princeton  is  a  rather 
traditional  place  and  that  was  behavior  that  simply  didn't  go  over  well,  so  he 
never  got  anything  in  Princeton  at  all.   Panofsky  didn't  mention  the  whole 
situation,  but  nothing  ever  remains  a  secret,  everything  becomes  gossip,  and  so 
that  was  talked  about  a  lot. 

The  then  chairman  of  Columbia  University's  art  history  department 
offered  Tolnay  a  one-semester  lectureship,  so,  for  one  semester  here,  Tolnay 
taught  Michelangelo.    He  taught  in  different  languages,  and  he  was  hardly 
understandable  to  the  simple  listener,  but  he  knew  so  much  and  he  was  so 
enthusiastic  that  his  students,  whatever  they  did  understand  of  his  very  odd 
English,  were  very  impressed.    When  Rudi  came  he  thought,  "Good  Lord,  here 
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is  Tolnay!"    Rudi  could  have  canceled  that  appointment;  it  was  renewed  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  but  he  thought,  "I  can't  do  that,  he  has  nothing  else."    So  he 
kept  him  on,  with  the  result  that  Tolnay  always  publicized  that  he  was  a  professor 
at  Columbia  University. 

Then  Tolnay  went  back  to  Italy  and  there  married  this  lovely  Italian  wife. 
There  was  the  Casa  Michelangelo,  the  house  in  which  Michelangelo  had  lived, 
with  a  lot  of  drawings  and  a  bit  of  a  library.   Tolnay  had  a  first-rate 
Michelangelo  library,  and  he  said  to  the  Soprintendente  delle  Belle  Arte,  "If  you 
make  me  director  of  this  Casa  Michelangelo,  I'll  leave  my  library  to  the  Casa." 
That  was  the  sort  of  deal  Italians  liked,  and  so  he  became  the  director  of  this 
Michelangelo  affair  and  did  extremely  well.   He  made  a  really  good 
Michelangelo  center  of  this  house,  which  was  hardly  known  because  it  was  on  the 
point  of  collapse  and  not  organized,  not  properly  cataloged,  and  not  properly 
exhibited.   So  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  really  did  something  that  was  quite  unique, 
nobody  had  thought  of  doing  it,  and  he  was  immensely  pleased.    Except  for  those 
students  who  said,  "We  didn't  understand  much  but  what  we  understood  was 
wonderful,"  he  never  had  a  great  following. 

Everyone  makes  mistakes,  it's  unavoidable,  and  he  had  made  quite  a  few 
strange  mistakes  because  he  was  not  really  interested  in  practical  things.    You 
can't  talk  about  buildings  without  knowing  how  to  build.    He  could  not  stand 
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criticism.    If  he  had  published  a  volume  on  Michelangelo  or  an  article  and  he  got 
a  review  that  criticized  something,  immediately  there  followed  an  answer  by  him, 
full  of  spite  and  fury.   The  one  who  had  dared  to  criticize  him,  the  only  real 
connoisseur  of  Michelangelo,  was  a  half-wit. 

We  were  standing  looking  at  the  Palazzo  Farnese  and  Rudi  suddenly  said, 
"This  balcony— there's  something  wrong,  I  can't  tell  what,  but  something  is  not 
right. "    So  we  crawled  up  and  looked  at  the  balcony  and  found  that  there  was  a 
modern  addition.    And  Tolnay  had  several  pages  about  the  importance  and  beauty 
of  this  balcony,  which  was  a  nineteenth-century  affair.   Rudi  didn't  dare  to  get 
his  fury  going,  so  he  didn't  put  it  into  his  text,  he  put  it  into  a  little  footnote,  that 
the  balcony  was  not  Michelangelo,  it  was  nineteenth  century.   There  was  also 
something  that  Tolnay  had  misjudged  about  the  Laurentian  Library,  which  again 
was  just  put  into  a  footnote.    Oh,  that  was  an  endless  thing.   Rudi  never 
answered  any  of  these  things,  but  Tolnay  again  and  again  published  something  to 
show  that  Rudi  was  wrong. 

BARNETT:    Would  you  have  considered  him  a  friend  or  just  an  acquaintance? 
WITTKOWER:    Just  an  acquaintance.    He  really  quarreled  with  everyone  within 
reach.    He  destroyed  his  own  chances  with  Panofsky  in  a  silly  way.    He  was 
living  like  a  monk  for  years  until  he  married  his  Italian  teacher,  a  beautiful  girl, 
and  discovered  the  joys  of  life  to  the  extent  that  no  female  was  safe  from  him! 
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[laughter]   A  mutual  friend  went  to  see  the  Tolnays  in  Paris  and  crossing  the 
courtyard  she  was  surprised  to  see  plates  flying  out  of  the  window.   It  was  Mrs. 
Tolnay,  who  had  discovered  that  her  husband  had  been  unfaithful  again  and  in 
this  Italian  fashion  she  was  venting  her  fury. 

However  odd  he  was,  however  many  strange  things  he  did— you  don't 
change  from  Karl  Tolnay  to  Karl  von  Tolnay  to  Charles  de  Tolnay,  and  you  don't 
say  you  are  a  professor  at  Columbia  University  if  you  have  one  course  once  a 
year— he  still  was  a  very  good  scholar  and  did  this  extremely  good  work  for  the 
Casa  Michelangelo. 

BARNETT:     Where  did  you  know  [Nikolaus]  Pevsner  from? 
WITTKOWER:    I  think  we  met  him  in  London.    We  knew  about  him,  he  was 
even  living  in  Berlin,  but  we  were  so  young  in  Berlin,  and  he  had  a  very 
different  approach  to  art  history,  rather  in  the  trend  of  the  old  school 
Stilgeschichte ,  and  somehow  or  other  our  ways  didn't  cross.    When  he  was  in 
Rome  we  weren't  there,  when  he  was  in  Berlin  we  weren't  there.    In  London  he 
knew  English  very  well  because  he  had  spent  a  year  or  two  in  a  boarding  school 
in  England  as  a  boy  or  teenager.    He  had  something  which  was  very  admirable: 
he  did  not  mind  what  he  did  in  order  to  earn  his  living.    He  worked  at  whatever 
job  he  could  get.    He  became  a  buyer  of  fabrics  for  one  of  the  two  modern 
interior  decoration  houses  that  existed  in  London.   Then  during  the  war  he 
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became  a  paid  nightwatchman,  which  suited  him  beautifully  because  he  could  sit 
there,  wait  until  the  bombers  came,  go  into  the  street  with  a  steel  helmet,  walk  up 
and  down  to  see  where  the  bombs  were  falling,  then  go  back  into  his  shelter  and 
go  on  with  writing  his  articles.    He  published  some  very  decent  art-historical 
literature— I  forget  the  titles  of  his  books.    He  became  a  teacher— I  don't  know 
whether  the  title  was  professor  or  reader  or  whatever— at  Birkbeck  College, 
which  was  one  of  the  colleges  belonging  to  the  University  of  London.    They  had 
evening  and  weekend  classes  for  people  who  were  in  professions.    They  would 
spend  their  evenings  and  weekends  working  for  a  degree  to  get  on  in  life  or 
change  whatever  they  were  doing  and  become  academics.    You  know  Baedeker, 
the  guide  book  for  any  town  in  the  world,  which  by  the  way,  makes  wonderful 
reading.    I  have  some  of  the  old  Baedekers  from  1890  and  I  really  enjoy  them. 
BARNETT:    Yes,  they're  very  different  from  what's  put  out  now. 
WITTKOWER:    Pevsner  went  to  someone  who  was  the  head  of  Pelican  Books 
and  said,  "Why  not  do  a  series  of  books  on  the  history  of  art?"    He  had  a 
complete,  well-worked-out  plan  for  this  very  important  series  on  Italian,  Dutch, 
and  French  art  and  it  was  very  successful.    He  also,  at  the  same  time,  published 
through  one  of  the  subsidiary  branches  of  Pelican  a  guide  to  English  towns  and 
houses.    He  was  an  excellent  organizer  and  a  great  man  for  finding  good  people 
who  didn't  have  jobs  and  needed  the  money  to  work  for  him.    I  said  to   him, 
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"Nikolaus,  you  are  a  slave  driver."   He  said,  "Yes,  but  it's  good  for  them." 
BARNETT:    Your  husband  did  one  of  the  Pelican  series,  the  one  on  art  and 
architecture  in  Italy  [Art  and  Architecture  in  Italy,  1600-1750].   How  did  that 
come  about? 

WITTKOWER:    During  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  war,  Pevsner  wrote  to  Rudi, 
"This  is  a  plan  I  submitted,  and  Pelican  accepted  the  plan.   Would  you  take  on 
art  and  architecture  in  Italy,  from  1600  to  1750?"   There  we  were,  sitting  in 
Buckinghamshire  surrounded  by  people  who,  if  they  read  anything  it  was  the 
sports  page  of  the  paper.   When  the  war  was  over  we  could  travel,  we  could  go 
to  Italy,  Rudi  could  work  on  the  things  he  liked,  so  he  signed  the  contract,  and  he 
made  the  mistake  of  saying  that  three  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  or  after  the 
signing  of  the  contract,  he  would  deliver  the  manuscript.    Well,  it  took  him  the 
better  part  of  seven  years,  I  think,  and  Pevsner  was  very  good.    He  pressed  and 
he  wrote  and  he  telephoned  saying,  "We  must  have  your  manuscript."    But  Rudi 
wrote  back,  "You  can  have  it  if  you  want  a  mediocre  book,  but  if  you  want  a 
good  book  I  need  more  time."   And  so  it  worked.    The  contract  was  the  worst 
yet,  but  Pevsner  was  very  reasonable.    The  contract  said  that  Rudi  was  allowed 
illustrations  up  to  £150,  and  of  course  the  illustrations  cost  very  much  more,  so 
Pevsner  extended  the  sum;  you  could  talk  to  him. 

Pevsner  gave  quite  a  lot  of  lectures,  some  good,  some  not  so  good.    If  I 
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don't  like  a  lecture  I  can't  go  to  the  lecturer  and  say  that  it  was  a  wonderful 

lecture,  I  just  sneak  out,  but  once  Pevsner  gave  a  really  awfully  good  lecture,  and 

so  I  was  pleased  and  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "That  was  really  a  very  interesting 

lecture.    I  learned  a  lot  and  you  did  it  awfully  well."   He  said,  "Oh,  don't  say 

that,  I  know  I  am  a  kindergarten  teacher. " 

BARNETT:    And  what  did  he  mean  by  that? 

WITTKOWER:    He  meant  by  that  that  he  never  lectured  on  the  intellectual  level 

of  Ernst  Gombrich.    His  lectures  were  simple,  straightforward,  correct,  and  he 

was  a  fantastic  worker.    He  was  one  of  those  few  people  who  was  never  in  a 

hurry.    If  we  had  something  to  discuss,  we  met  for  lunch,  he  came  to  us  or  we  or 

Rudi  went  to  him.    He  always  gave  you  the  feeling  he  had  all  the  time  in  the 

world,  which  he  didn't,  because  he  always  had  one  appointment  after  the  other, 

but  he  had  his  slaves. 

BARNETT:    What  did  your  husband  think  of  his  scholarship?   He  was  one  of  the 

few  people  who  was  also  in  architecture. 

WITTKOWER:    He  wasn't  aglow  about  it,  but  he  respected  him  for  the  amount 

of  work  he  could  manage  to  put  into  all  these  various  strange  publications. 

BARNETT:    How  well  did  you  know  him  personally? 

WITTKOWER:    Not  terribly  well.   We  didn't  visit  much,  or  that  sort  of  thing. 

When  we  met,  or  when  Rudi  and  he  met  it  was  professional,  but  once  he  came 
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and  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  Columbia  and  lived  in  a  little  hotel  near  the 

university,  and  to  my  surprise  he  telephoned  and  said,  "Would  you  like  to  have 

dinner  with  me  tonight?   We'll  have  an  early  dinner  and  then  I'll  take  you  home 

and  we  can  sit  down  and  have  a  nice  talk. "   That  was  the  only  really  personal 

and  very  nice  evening  we  spent  together. 

BARNETT:    After  knowing  him  all  those  years? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    In  his  personal  relations  to  people  Pevsner  was  a  little 

hindered  by  a  wife  who  wasn't  very  well  accepted. 

BARNETT:    Did  he  have  any  connections  with  the  other  people  at  the  Warburg? 

WITTKOWER:    Not  really. 

BARNETT:    What  about  the  Courtauld? 

WITTKOWER:    He  gave  lectures  there,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  real  friendship 

he  had  with  anyone. 

BARNETT:    Do  you  know  what  intellectual  circles  he  moved  in  then? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  I  couldn't  say.    You  know,  regarding  this  series  of 

guidebooks  for  England,  Pevsner  had  all  those  people  whom  he  sent  around  to 

Cambridgeshire  and  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  they  took  notes  on  all  the 

houses  and  wrote  the  sections,  and  when  they  came  with  their  manuscript  Pevsner 

went  and  looked  at  every  single  house  that  had  been  discussed,  made  his  remarks, 

and  changed  things  and  so  forth.   He  did  not  just  accept  what  he  was  given,  he 
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controlled  it. 

BARNETT:    Well,  originally  he  was  going  to  do  all  of  those  himself  and  tried  to, 

I  think.    Apparently  he  was  a  very  hard  worker. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    Your  husband  was  dealing  more  with  great  monuments  of 

architecture,  and  Pevsner  was  involved  on  a  much  more  local  level. 

WITTKOWER:    I  once  had  the  idea  I  would  like  to  write  something  about  early 

hospitals,  because  we  had  seen  a  hospital  in  Belgium  which  was  extremely 

impressive,  and  then  we  saw  various  thirteenth-,  fourteenth-,  fifteenth-century 

hospitals  in  Italy.   In  the  development  of  hospitals,  one  of  the  things  that  was 

common  to  quite  a  number  of  them  was  that  the  wards  were  always  in  a  star 

form,  all  pointing  to  the  center,  where  there  was  the  altar  and  a  priest  who  could 

tell  the  people,  "You  will  be  in  heaven." 

BARNETT:    My  goodness,  how  interesting. 

WITTKOWER:    Around  the  whole  thing  went  a  kind  of  corridor  where  the 

doctors,  nuns,  and  nurses  could  get  at  each  bed— they  didn't  have  to  go  into  the 

center  and  disturb  the  prayers. 

BARNETT:    So  the  whole  thing  was  oriented  toward  prayer? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    That's  interesting. 
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WITTKOWER:    Pevsner  talked  about  nineteenth-century  railway  stations, 
hospitals,  and  public  buildings,  and  they  were  all  there,  he  didn't  miss  one,  but 
there  was  no  connection  and  no  curiosity  about  why  a  building  should  be  this  way 
and  not  another  way,  or  who  had  commissioned  it. 
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SESSION  EIGHT:    24  JUNE,  1993 
[Tape  XI,  Side  One] 

BARNETT:    We  wanted  to  pick  up  with  Anthony  Blunt.   Now  you  knew 
Anthony  Blunt  by  way  of  the  Warburg,  is  that  correct? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    As  I  mentioned,  Anthony  Blunt  had  never  actually  studied 
art  history.    He  was  always  privately  interested  in  paintings  and  went  to 
museums,  and  somehow  or  other  he  met  Walter  Friedlaender  and  Friedlaender 
loved  him  and  thought  he  was  a  wonderful  boy,  so  he  brought  him  to  the 
Warburg  Institute.    He  got  on  very  well  with  my  husband,  who  saw  that  this  was 
a  very  intelligent  young  man.    When  we  had  our  Monday  evenings,  privately, 
where  everyone  talked  about  what  he  was  working  on  and  there  was  discussion, 
someone  brought  Anthony  along. 

At  that  time  everyone  who  we  knew  and  who  was  interested  in  the 
slightest  bit  in  politics,  was  Left.    I  don't  think  I  ever  met  anyone  who  was  an 
English  Nazi.    And  what  did  it  mean  that  you  were  Left?  They  hadn't  read 
Marx;  it  was  a  kind  of  idealism,  definitely  antifascist,  anti-Nazi,  which  we 
thought  was  the  right  way  of  thinking.    People  have  tried  to  find  in  Anthony's 
writings  signs  of  the  extreme  Left.    He  came  to  us  in  '36  or  '37  and  since  then 
we  knew  him.   We  didn't  talk  politics;  it  was  a  given  thing.    In  his  writings  he 
didn't  say  things,  but  in  a  long  article  or  a  small  book,  someone  tried  to  prove 
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with  quotations  from  Anthony's  writings  that  he  always  was  a  communist.    I 
didn't  know  whether  he  was  a  communist  or  not  a  communist,  but  even  if  I  had 
known  that  he  was  a  communist  it  wouldn't  have  mattered;  it  also  wouldn't  have 
meant  very  much.   It  isn't  very  difficult  to  see  in  Picasso  leftist  ideas,  and 
everybody  knew  that  Picasso  was  even  pro-Russian. 

The  other  thing,  the  homosexuality  .  .  .  there  weren't  very  many  closets  at 
that  time;  it  was  a  fact  of  life.   There  were  people  who  were  homosexual  and 
others  who  weren't.    Among  the  homosexuals  there  were  quite  a  few  who  were 
also  married.    Anthony  had  a  few  peculiar  friends  whom  I  wouldn't  have  asked 
into  my  house.    He  gave  a  lot  of  parties  and  there  were  sometimes  very  odd 
characters,  but  if  that  was  the  way  he  wanted  his  visitors,  well,  it  was  not  a 
reason  not  to  like  him  very  much.   When  I  ordered  my  husband's 
correspondence,  there  were  a  lot  of  letters  from  Anthony,  and  there  was  never  a 
single  word  other  than  art  history— no  personal  things.    By  some  strange  way  I 
knew  or  met  Kim  [Philby],  the  one  who  was  really  the  main  spy.    There  were 
four:    Anthony,  Kim,  [Guy  Burgess  and  Donald  Maclean].    I  knew  three  of 
them. 

BARNETT:    How  did  you  meet  them? 

WITTKOWER:    At  these  parties  that  Anthony  gave.    They  were  highly 
intelligent,  very  nice  to  talk  to  because  you  could  talk  art  history,  literature, 
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music,  theater,  anything.   They  were  extremely  educated,  interesting,  and 
entertaining  people.    Some  of  them  drank  a  little  bit  too  much  for  my  liking.    I 
don't  like  people  who  get  drunk.   But  nobody  minded,  and  I  didn't  have  to  ask 
those  people  into  my  house.    When  the  whole  thing  became  public,  I  think  there 
wasn't  a  single  person  who  wasn't  crushed,  including  Anthony's  brother,  whom 
Anthony  liked  very  much  and  with  whom  he  was  on  very  good  terms.    The 
brother  was  a  very  nice  man,  a  drawing  master  at  Eton,  and  a  very  good  travel 
writer.    Then  of  course  there  was  long  discussion  among  everyone  who  knew 
Anthony  and  the  other  people.    What  do  you  do?   No  one  liked  the  idea  of  a 
double  spy.   That  was  not  a  way  of  life  that  anyone  I  knew  thought  was  the  way 
one  should  go,  but  on  the  other  hand  in  the  forty  years  of  friendship  I  couldn't 
break  off  like  that.   There  were  people  who  didn't  greet  him  when  they  met  him 
in  the  street.   When  I  went  from  here  to  London  I  telephoned  him  every  time. 
We  met,  we  sat  together,  we  talked  about  colleagues,  what  he  was  working  on, 
what  I  was  doing,  and  once  the  talk  came  to  this  very  difficult  problem.    I  said, 
"Anthony,  do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  a  question?   If  you  do  I  won't  ask  it."   He 
said,  "I  don't  mind  any  question,  you  can  ask  me  what  you  like."   I  said,  "How 
did  you  live  through  all  that?   You  had  lunch  with  the  queen,  you  were  the 
conservator  of  her  paintings,  you  knew  the  whole  royal  family,  you  accepted 
invitations  for  weekends,  you  traveled  with  people  of  a  class  that  you  wanted  to 
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destroy.    And  on  the  other  hand  you  were  an  art  historian  without  any 
interference  of  your  other  life.    How  did  you  live  through  that?"    And  he  had  a 
glass  of  whiskey  in  his  hand,  and  he  lifted  the  glass  and  said,  "With  this,  and 
more  work  and  more  work." 

I've  never  met  a  case  like  that  before.   I  knew  communists  who  were 
quite  openly  in  the  Communist  Party,  but  at  that  time,  with  intellectuals  there 
wasn't  very  much  else  they  could  do.    If  they  were  antifascist,  antiwar,  anti-Nazi, 
what  could  they  do?   We  stayed  with  Kurt  Weill  in  Berlin  a  few  weeks  and  I 
knew  one  of  my  friends  there  was  in  the  Communist  Party,  and  through  him  we 
got  in  touch  with  the  communist  street  cell.   The  streets  were  all  divided  up  and 
there  was  a  cell  in  each  street  and  they  met,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  in 
touch  with  them  unless  you  were  in  the  Communist  Party.    But  I  think  we  went 
to  two  meetings,  just  to  see  what  alternative  organization  was  there  to  fight  it, 
and  we  were  absolutely  horrified  because  they  did  the  same  thing  that  the  Nazis 
did,  the  other  way  around. 
BARNETT:    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

WITTKOWER:    They  had  the  same  type  of  propaganda.    I  remember  there  was  a 
very  nice  young  man  whom  they  sent  as  a  spy  into  the  Social-Democratic  Party  to 
see  what  anti-Nazi  campaigns  they  had  made.   Now  I  thought  if  people  of  the 
Left  were  spying  on  each  other,  this  sounded  very  odd.   And  they  also  sent  him 
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to  a  union  meeting  with  a  mission:   he  had  to  excite  the  people  against  the  social 
democrats  and  for  the  communists.    But  I  didn't  think  that  that  was  a  way  of 
doing  anything  against  Hitler,  and  the  Hitler  Youth  and  the  Hitler  military  build- 
up. 

BARNETT:    In  the  myriad  pages  that  have  been  written  on  Anthony  Blunt,  it  is 
implied  that  his  politics  weren't  very  sincere,  that  he  wasn't  really  committed  to  a 
Marxist  viewpoint.    Do  you  think  the  espionage  activity  was  done  out  of  idealistic 
motives? 

WITTKOWER:    I  must  say  I  could  never  really  understand  it  because  Anthony 
was  such  a  rational  person  that  any  kind  of  emotional  response  to  things  was 
really  not  his  way.   He  was  called  up  for  military  service,  he  was  in  Dunkirk. 
At  that  time  it  was  one  war  where  one  really  had  the  feeling  there  is  no  other 
way  of  getting  rid  of  something  that  was  undesirable.    I  remember  that  I  once 
said  to  my  husband,  "I  just  hope  it  won't  turn  out  that  this  is  another  war  fought 
about  oil."  That  was  a  great  disappointment  in  the  First  World  War,  that  what  it 
was  all  about  was  really  oil,  and  millions  of  people  died  for  that.    But  prewar 
politics  were  so  wishy-washy  and  so  divided  between  the  various  Colonel  Blimps. 
If  in  1924,  five  or  six  people  in  power  had  read  Mein  Kampf,  they  would  have 
known  what  to  expect,  but  they  didn't.   Now  Anthony  did,  his  group  did,  and 
they  saw  the  only  solution  was  one  world,  one  creed,  and  that  was  Russia.    I 
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don't  think  any  one  of  them  knew  Russia.    They  knew  Russians,  but  I  don't  think 
anyone  had  been  there. 

BARNETT:    There  was  also  some  suggestion  that  Blunt  would  have  been 
particularly  susceptible  to  blackmail  as  a  gay  man,  and  that  that  may  have  had 
some  influence.   Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  that? 
WITTKOWER:    He  was  too  intelligent  to  be  blackmailed,  and  if  he  was 
blackmailed,  Kim  Philby  would  have  been  blackmailed  and  any  of  the  others. 
Churchill,  after  the  experience  of  the  First  World  War,  where  a  large 
percentage  of  the  intellectual  young  men  were  killed,  tried  to  get  those  people 
into  war  service  but  not  into  actual  combat,  and  a  lot  of  them  went  into  MI5  and 
related  organizations  which  I  wouldn't  know.    Anthony  was  in  MI5  and  other 
people  I  knew  were  in  MI5,  but  they  were  not  necessarily  spies,  in  fact  none  of 
them  were.    But  Anthony  did  his  military  duty,  he  was  in  France  in  the  collapse 
at  Dunkirk.    He  was  not  a  nationalist  but  he  was  a  very  good  Englishman,  and 
how  that  ever  combined  I  never  understood. 

BARNETT:    Did  you  know  that  he'd  been  interrogated  in  the  fifties?  They 
would  come  to  the  Courtauld  Institute  and  question  him  for  hours  on  end 
apparently.    Was  your  husband  aware  of  that? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  I  know  my  husband  was  still  alive  when  this  whole  thing 
blew  up  and  Anthony  was  interrogated  all  the  time,  all  the  time. 
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BARNETT:    So  he  did  know  about  that? 

WITTKOWER:    He  knew  that  Anthony  was  a  friend  of  Kim  Philby  and  this 
other  man  whose  name  I  cannot  now  remember.   The  one  time  I  met  Kim  Philby 
I  thought  he  was  an  awful  person.    And  with  my  usual  luck,  I  put  my  foot  right 
into  it.   We  had  been  on  a  cargo  ship  sailing  from  Liverpool  to  Haifa,  and  we 
stopped  for  five  days  in  Cyprus.   That  was  in  '49,  very  soon  after  the  war,  and 
we  wanted  to  get  away  from  it  all  and  do  something  we'd  never  done  and  would 
never  do  again,  and  it  was  very  wonderful.   The  last  night  in  Cyprus,  two  men 
came  aboard.    It  was  a  British  ship  and  had  British  rules,  which  meant  no  alcohol 
during  the  day.   The  bar  opened  at  seven  and  closed  at  eleven:  "Time, 
gentlemen,  please."   So  these  two  men  came  before  seven,  settled  down  in  front 
of  the  bar  until  the  doors  opened  and  the  bar  tenders  served,  and  within  minutes 
they  were  drunk.    I  don't  mind  a  nice  dirty  joke,  but  I  do  not  like  obscene  jokes, 
and  Kim  Philby  was  as  obscene  as  he  could  be.    After  ten  minutes  I  said,  "I'm 
tired,  I'm  going  to  bed." 

When  we  came  home  we  were  the  first  ones  who  had  gone  away  and  so 
everyone  wanted  to  know  how  it  was  and  what  we  had  seen.    We  had  stopped  in 
Algiers  and  we  had  stopped  in  Tunis,  and  we  had  an  extraordinary  captain  who 
was  particularly  interested  in  eighteenth-century  English  literature  and  could  quote 
Alexander  Pope  by  the  yard.   There  were  twelve  cabins,  we  had  two,  so  there 
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were  ten  other  people  and  we  all  got  on  very  well,  and  not  once  was  there  any 
tension  or  anything,  and  then  came  this  man  who  was  nasty. 
BARNETT:    This  man  being  Kim  Philby. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    He,  by  the  way,  was  the  son  of  the  Philby  who  was  a 
military  adviser  to  Jordan,  and  if  I  am  right  he  even  became  a  Mohammedan,  but 
I'm  not  sure.    I  seem  to  remember  that,  so  it  was  a  strange  family  with 
convictions.    So  I  said,  "A  terrible  man  came  on  the  ship,  Kim  Philby,  and  he 
was  absolutely  awful."   And  Anthony  said,  "Kim?   He's  such  a  nice  man."    I 
said,  "Anthony,  you  can't  mean  the  same  person."    "Yes,  Kim  Philby,  son  of  the 
Philby." 

At  that  time  nobody  knew  of  the  allegations  against  him.    But  these  people 
were  employed  both  in  this  country— they  were  sent  over  on  request— and  in 
England,  and  they  were  able  for  years  to  be  double  spies,  if  that  is  the  word.    It's 
not  only  their  fault,  it's  the  fault  of  those  who  employed  them— they  ought  to 
have  found  out.    After  the  whole  thing  broke  and  they  took  Anthony's  title  away 
and  everything,  he  was  still  the  director  of  the  Courtauld  Institute,  still  teaching 
students,  and  still  very  much  liked  as  a  teacher  by  those  whom  he  liked.    He 
could  be  wonderful  with  students,  devoted  to  them,  give  the  best  he  had,  but  if  he 
didn't  like  people  he  could  be  unfriendly. 
BARNETT:    One  last  question  on  Blunt.    You  say  that  his  homosexuality  was 
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generally  known,  at  least  among  academics  and  people  in  the  art  world,  and  in  a 

certain  sense  accepted.    Did  you  have  any  sense  of  a  gap  between  the  nongay 

people  and  Blunt  in  any  way? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  not  at  all.   Because  it  was  all  university  people,  not 

necessarily  art  historians.    There  were  also  literary  historians,  and  his  relationship 

to  all  these  nonpolitical  people  was  completely  untouched  by  anything  so  far  as  I 

knew  it. 

BARNETT:    Although  it  seems  that  he  had  a  very  separate  group  of  friends  and 

was  part  of  a  kind  of  different  subculture. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  but  he  didn't  mind  these  very  strange  people  in  the  many 

parties  he  gave.    He  didn't  expect  us  to  mind,  otherwise  he  wouldn't  have  asked 

us.    I  can't  say  that  I  liked  these  people,  but  that  wasn't  the  point,  the  point  was 

that  you  met  the  Oxford  people  and  the  various  museum  people  and  it  was 

interesting  and  nice  and  entertaining  at  the  same  time.   Also  you  kept  in  touch 

with  people  who  were  writing  and  working. 

BARNETT:    Would  you  ever  have  referred  to  him  as  a  homosexual  in  his 

company? 

WITTKOWER:    Absolutely. 

BARNETT:    Okay,  so  that  was  sort  of  open  and  above  board,  it  wasn't  just  an 

open  secret  there. 
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WITTKOWER:    No,  no.    Anyone  who  was  his  friend  knew.    It  did  put  quite  a 
few  people  off. 

BARNETT:    In  the  art-historical  world? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  I  mean,  a  person  like  Gombrich  for  instance  knew  what  a 
good  art  historian  Blunt  was  and  liked  his  books  and  his  writings,  but  they  never 
had  any  personal  contact,  and  Gombrich  was  one  of  those  who  wouldn't  greet 
him  when  he  met  him  in  the  street. 

BARNETT:    I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  [Wolfgang]  Herrmann.    How  did  you 
meet  the  Herrmanns? 

WITTKOWER:    Wolfgang  Herrmann  was  an  assistant  in  the  Kunsthistorische 
Bibliothek  [Staatliche  Kunstbibliothek],  in  Berlin.   The  director  of  the 
Kunstbibliothek  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kurt  Glaser,  and  in  a  kind  of 
eighteenth-  or  nineteenth-century  fashion,  he  had  open  evenings  in  his  private 
house  and  invited  people:    "We  are  at  home  every  Thursday  evening,  come  any 
time  you  like."   And  so  we  went  fairly  often,  because  you  met  the  entire  art- 
historical  world  there,  and  Wolfgang  Herrmann  was  there  with  his  wife.   They 
were  young,  about  our  age,  with  similar  interests— not  quite,  because  Wolfgang 
was  always  more  interested  in  nineteenth-century  things.   That  was  in  Berlin  in 
the  twenties,  and  at  that  time  we  only  met  there,  in  Glaser's  house,  but  when  we 
met  again  in  London,  we  became  very  friendly  and  very  close,  and  Wolfgang  did 
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something  very  strange.    He  thought  that  as  an  immigrant  he  would  never  ever  be 
able  to  find  a  position  in  the  art-historical  world,  and  his  family  was  very  well  off 
and  had  a  very  high  standard  of  life,  and  they  said,  "If  you  want  to  keep  your 
wife  the  way  she  is  used  to,  forget  about  art  history."   So  somehow  or  other  he 
became  the  director  or  the  owner  of  a  zipper  factory,  and  art  history  was  a  closed 
book.   He  didn't  go  to  any  museum,  to  any  exhibition,  he  didn't  read  a  single 
article.    He  took  up  Greek  and  devoted  himself  in  his  spare  time  to  Greek  art  and 
Greek  language. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  that  Warburg  evacuated  community  dissolved 
and  everyone  went  home,  we  couldn't  get  into  our  house  because  it  was 
requisitioned  for  bombed-out  people.   They  said  it  would  be  a  wait  of  two 
months.   They  would  repair  the  house  of  those  people  because  they  wanted  to  get 
back  into  their  own  house  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  we  would  be  able  to 
move  back  in.   We  didn't  really  know  what  to  do:   the  community  was  dissolved 
and  we  couldn't  get  into  our  house.   Then  the  Herrmanns  said  they  had  a  top 
floor,  two  rooms  and  bath,  and  we  could  come  and  live  there  because  it  was 
empty;  they  never  had  visitors  or  anything  like  that.    I  said,  "Well,  you  know, 
they  say  two  months.   Are  you  aware  that  two  months  is  a  long  time,  and  who 
knows  whether  two  months  will  be  two  months,  it  may  be  more."   They  said, 
"No,  that's  all  right,  we  would  love  to  have  you."   It  became  two  years!     We 
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had  a  wonderful  life  together.    Anni  stayed  at  home,  Wolfgang  went  to  his 
factory,  and  Rudi  and  I  went  wherever  we  had  to  go,  the  Warburg  Institute,  this 
or  that  library,  or  we  would  sit  at  home  writing.    If  we  were  at  home  at  lunch  we 
ate  a  sandwich  together,  and  we  always  had  dinner  together.    Anni  loved 
shopping,  I  hated  shopping,  she  hated  cooking,  I  liked  cooking,  and  so  she 
bought  the  things  and  I  cooked  them.   After  dinner  we  would  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  then  each  did  what  they  wanted  to  do  after  that.   It  was  a  very,  very 
easy  and  very  nice  life  together  and  it  worked;  there  was  never  a  wrong  note. 
Wolfgang  had  been  a  very  promising  young  man  in  the  twenties,  and  it 
was  a  terrible  pity  that  this  part  of  his  life  had  been  closed,  so  my  husband  finally 
got  him  to  come  along  when  we  went  to  the  museum.    He  usually  refused,  but 
Rudi  said,  "Just  this  once.    You  will  like  it."   And  so  by  and  by  Wolfgang's 
resistance  weakened  and  he  came  back  to  what  had  been  his  first  interest.    The 
German  state  paid  restitution  to  those  people  who  had  lost  their  jobs,  and  one  day 
he  got  a  letter  stating  that  he  would  get  a  pension  as  if  he  had  become  the 
director  of  the  Kunsthistorische  Bibliothek.   That  very  day  Anni  telephoned  and 
said,  "How  much  money  do  you  need  for  a  simple  life?"— because  our  life  was 
much  simpler  than  theirs— and  I  told  her  how  much.    So  Wolfgang  closed  his 
Greek  books,  he  sold  his  factory,  and  he  went  back  to  where  he  had  left  off  in 
the  history  of  art,  with  the  same  book,  which  he  finished,  and  he's  now  a  good 
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art  historian. 

BARNETT:    You  say  his  motivations  were  primarily  economical,  but  it's 

interesting  to  me  that  he  just  closed  that  chapter  of  his  life  for  a  while.   Why 

didn't  he  continue  on  with  it  as  an  outside  interest? 

WITTKOWER:    They  are  both  very  retiring.    They  knew  very,  very  few  people. 

Wolfgang  was  not  interested  in  any  other  factory  owner— business  people  were 

not  his  line.   They  had  no  connection  with  other  refugees,  and  all  this  suddenly 

blossomed  up. 

BARNETT:    That's  strange.    So  your  relationship  with  them  must  not  have  been 

based  on  art  history  then. 

WITTKOWER:    No,  we  had  a  very  close  friendship  which  carried  on  to  the 

children:    their  children  and  my  son  Mario— this  was  all  one  family. 

BARNETT:    You've  referred  to  them  as  your  closest  friends. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    How  much  do  you  still  see  them  or  talk  to  them? 

WITTKOWER:    After  my  husband  died  and  I  brought  out  his  collected  essays 

and  unpublished  lectures,  I  stayed  a  lot  in  London  because  we  had  left  quite  a 

few  letters  and  notes,  there,  things  like  that,  and  it  was  not  only  Italian  art  but  a 

lot  of  English  art.    I  had  at  that  time  thought  I  would  get  on  with  what  my 

husband  had  begun:   English  architecture  of  the  eighteenth  century.    So  when  I 
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stayed  in  London  for  two  or  three  weeks,  before  going  on  to  Italy  I  stayed  with 
the  Herrmanns,  and  there  again  it  was  so  easy  because  they  got  up  at  nine  or 
whatever  and  I  got  up  at  seven  and  I  made  my  breakfast.    If  I  saw  them  I  said, 
"I'll  be  home  for  dinner,"  and  if  I  didn't  see  them  I  left  a  note:    "Will  be  home 
for  dinner."   Very  rarely  did  I  stay  for  lunch,  hardly  ever,  because  I  met  other 
people  and  had  a  very,  very  busy  life  there.    And  now,  last  year,  was  the  first 
time  that  I  only  stayed  one  night  with  them.    Now  I  am  a  bit  hindered  in  many 
ways:    first  of  all  my  bedroom  would  be  upstairs,  and  stairs  are  not  very  easy  for 
me;  it  takes  me  a  long  time  to  get  up  and  down.   Their  house  is  on  a  kind  of  hill 
in  Hampstead;  it's  not  very  high  but  it  is  higher  than  the  street. 
[Tape  XI,  Side  Two] 

BARNETT:    Could  you  say  something  about  the  possible  psychological  reasons 
why  Herrmann  might  have  chosen  to  leave  art  history  when  he  did? 
WITTKOWER:    Herrmann's  father-in-law  was  a  very  powerful  man  and  a  very 
determined  man,  a  banker,  and  I  think  he  probably  got  him  to  think  that  art 
history  was  really  not  anything  one  has  to  sacrifice  anything  for.    Herrmann 
never  talked  about  any  aversion  to  art  history.    It  was  hard  for  him  to  give  it  up. 
He  wouldn't  have  taken  it  on  at  that  age  after  all  those  years  exactly  where  he 
had  left  it  if  there  had  been  a  psychological  problem. 
BARNETT:    He  certainly  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  able  to  rid  himself  of  his 
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fascination  with  it.    Did  you  know  any  other  emigres  who  gave  up  art  history  at 

that  time? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  I  don't  think  so. 

BARNETT:    I  have  just  a  couple  of  questions  about  English  society  and  your 

relationship  to  Germany.    Did  you  experience  any  anti-Semitism  in  England? 

WITTKOWER:    I  didn't  experience  it;  I  knew  it  existed.    I  never  experienced  it 

personally  in  any  way,  not  with  anyone. 

BARNETT:    Were  you  involved  in  helping  other  emigres  or  in  helping  people 

leave  Germany  at  all? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  but  not  art  historians. 

BARNETT:    I'm  just  talking  a  little  more  about  the  emigre  experience,  not 

specifically  art-historians. 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  for  instance,  once  somebody  rang  me  up  in  despair  and 

said,  "A  friend  of  mine,  a  medical  doctor,  is  in  imminent  danger.    He  must  leave 

Germany  as  quickly  as  possible.    I  will  do  everything  to  get  him  out  but  I  can't 

put  him  up.   What  can  we  do  with  him?"    And  I  said,  "Well,  I  can  put  a  bed  into 

my  son's  room  and  he  can  stay  with  us  as  long  as  necessary  until  he  finds 

something  permanent."   Or  somebody  would  ring  and  say,  "My  friend  so-and-so 

has  to  leave  Germany.   Her  brother  is  in  a  concentration  camp  and  she  is  in 

danger. "    So  I  applied  for  domestic  help  and  got  her  out  that  way  and  got  her 
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into  my  house.    She  was  supposed  to  help  me  in  the  household,  but  it  didn't  work 
terribly  well,  [laughter]   She  hated  everything  in  England.    I  told  her  she  should 
be  pleased  because,  after  all,  I  helped  her  to  pay  her  fares,  I  gave  her  a  weekly 
salary,  lodging,  food,  everything— but  she  didn't  like  it. 

Then  we  got  a  girl,  also  as  domestic  help,  whose  father  was  a  social 
democrat  who  didn't  want  his  daughter  to  grow  up  in  Nazi  Germany.    He  got  her 
to  England  with  a  Quaker  family,  somewhere  in  the  country.    She  had  had,  I 
think,  one  or  two  semesters  in  the  university,  she  wanted  to  be  a  medical  doctor, 
and  somehow  or  other  she  came  to  us  and  asked  for  help.    At  that  time  I  really 
needed  somebody  and  she  came,  and  that  was,  I  think,  in  1937.   She  later  left 
England  and  went  to  Bogota  and  married  somebody  who  had  gone  there.    We  are 
still  great  friends.     Every  time  she  comes  to  Europe  she  stops  in  New  York  and 
visits  me. 

BARNETT:    Now  this  other  woman  who  didn't  work  out  as  a  housekeeper,  was 
she  actually  in  a  concentration  camp,  or  was  she  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  one? 
WITTKOWER:    No,  we  didn't  get  anyone  out  who  had  been  in  a  concentration 
camp,  only  people  who  were  in  danger  of  being  sent.    Actually,  there  was 
someone  we  knew,  who  had  been  a  communist,  and  he  had  been  one  of  the  very 
first  ones  to  be  put  into  a  concentration  camp.    He  was  a  specialist  in  Chinese 
history,  and  he  got  out  of  the  concentration  camp  with  the  help  of  the  British 
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ambassador,  who  had  known  his  work  on  China,  which  was  historical  but  also 

political.    The  ambassador  was  very  impressed  by  him  and  he  got  him  out  and  he 

then  came  to  this  country. 

BARNETT:    Were  you  ever  involved  in  larger  organizations  that  were  working 

on  behalf  of  Jews  in  Germany? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  I  am  not  an  organization  person.    I  worked  for  a  time  for  a 

committee  in  London  and  thought  it  was  such  a  loss  of  time— you  know,  the  little 

jealousies. 

BARNETT:    During  the  war,  how  aware  were  you  of  the  scale  of  what  was 

happening  in  Germany? 

WITTKOWER:    Of  course  we  had  no  connection  during  the  war.    Before  the  war 

quite  a  few  of  our  non-Nazi  friends  came  over  to  England.    There  was  an 

organization  that  organized  travels,  and  I  think  it  was  called  Kraft  durch  Freude. 

People  joined  this  Kraft  durch  Freude  to  be  able  to  travel,  and  so  we  knew  what 

was  going  on  before  the  war.   During  the  war  we  had  no  direct  contact— how 

could  one?   It  was  impossible.    After  the  war  we  got  quite  a  few  letters  from 

people.  There  was  one  colleague,  not  particularly  close,  but  a  friend,  and  we 

learned  from  other  people  that  she  had  had  a  terrible  time  during  the  war.    She 

stayed  in  Berlin  during  the  bombing  and  was  half-starved,  so  we  invited  her  to 

come  to  England  for  four  weeks  and  eat.   We  were  sitting  together  in  the  evening 
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and  that  was  the  first  time  we  had  someone  with  whom  we  only  spoke  German, 
and  I  realized  how  much  the  language  had  changed  in  those  few  years.    In  a 
completely  matter-of-fact  way,  in  the  course  of  a  normal  conversation,  she  said, 
"Well,  during  my  second  rape  my  last  blouse  was  torn,  and  I  had  to  go  and  steal 
a  blouse  somewhere. "    And  that  was  something  which  was  really  unbelievable. 
You  know,  in  a  country  where  there  wasn't  even  a  black  market,  here  was  this 
matter-of-fact  talk  about  being  raped  by  a  Russian  soldier. 
BARNETT:    When  you  say  the  language  had  changed,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

WITTKOWER:    We  were  brought  up  with  a  lot  of  grammar  and  certain  rules. 
For  instance,  if  somebody  uses  "importantly"  and  it  should  be  "important,"  or 
"hopefully"  when  it  isn't  "hopefully"— this  is  the  kind  of  sloppiness  we  wouldn't 
use  in  daily  conversation.    There  is  a  difference  between  written  and  spoken 
German,  but  spoken  German  is  also  very  correct,  and  it's  almost  impossible  to 
think  that  we  would  have  been  allowed  at  school  or  at  home  to  use  that  sloppy 
language.   We  found  there  were  all  these  expressions  for  the  machinery  that  had 
been  invented  during  the  war.   They  had  strange  words  for  all  the  planes  and 
certain  military  expressions  had  been  taken  over  into  daily  language.    A  full  art- 
historical  professor  in  a  good  university  wanted  to  translate  Born  Under  Saturn 
into  German.    My  husband  and  I  thought  that  was  a  very  nice  idea,  he  was 
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young,  but  okay,  so  he  did  translate  it.    I  had  said  I  wanted  to  see  the  translation, 

and  that  was  my  horror,  because  the  pages  looked  dreadful  and  I  had  an  awful  lot 

of  corrections.    For  instance,  Griinewald  was  a  Lutheran,  and  he  had  to  flee  from 

Halle  where  he  was  staying  into  some  other  place,  and  the  translation  said,  "Er 

hat  sich  von  Halle  abgesetzt."   I  couldn't  imagine  what  that  meant.   Then  I  was 

told,  if  the  Germans  didn't  want  to  say  that  the  German  troops  were  fleeing  from 

the  enemy,  they  would  say,  "Sie  haben  sich  von  Feinde  abgesetzt." 

BARNETT:    So  the  effects  of  the  wartime  experience  persisted  in  the  language 

for  decades. 

WITTKOWER:    When  we  were  sitting  together  with  that  same  woman  who  was 

raped,  she  suddenly  smiled,  and  I  said,  "What's  so  funny?"    She  said,  "I  haven't 

heard  such  classical  German  for  a  long  time. "   If  I  have  to  read  German  article  I 

have  sometimes  to  read  a  sentence  two  or  three  times  because  they  use  words  I 

don't  know. 

BARNETT:    Had  you  any  sense  that  this  absolute  genocide  of  Jewish  people 

would  be  the  outcome  of  Nazism? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    So  that  did  not  come  as  a  shock  to  you? 

WITTKOWER:    Of  course  it  came  as  a  shock,  but  not  as  a  surprise,  because 

they  said  it  often  enough  if  you  wanted  to  hear  it.   When  we  came  to  London 
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there  was  the  same  lack  of  interest  that  happened  in  Germany:    "Well  all  right, 
some  of  the  poor  Jews  had  to  leave  but  that  will  stop."   They  simply  didn't  read 
anything.    First  of  all,  not  very  many  read  German  newspapers,  and  very  few 
people  really  knew  German.    For  a  time  we  gave  up  trying  to  make  them 
understand  what  was  actually  happening  and  would  happen,  what  was  bound  to 
happen,  but  when  we  said,  "We  saw  in  a  German  paper  yesterday  that  in  the 
churches  you  are  no  longer  allowed  to  say  'Amen'  and  'Hallelujah,'"  then  they 
were  horrified;  that  impressed  them. 

BARNETT:    How  very  odd.    Now,  you  say  you  didn't  experience  anti-Semitism 
in  England,  but  that  sounds  like  a  form  of  anti-Semitism  to  me,  if  people  were 
concerned  about  these  religious  infractions,  but  not  about  the  fate  of  the  Jews. 
WITTKOWER:    Well,  you  know  English  anti-Semitism.   After  all,  there  was 
[Benjamin]  Disraeli— you  couldn't  be  more  Jewish  and  you  couldn't  get  a  higher 
job.   There  were  the  Rothschilds  .  .  .  but  it  was  not  only  the  rich  people.    I  know 
there  are  anti-Semites  in  this  country,  only  I  haven't  met  them.    The  people  I 
meet  are  not  anti-Semitic. 

BARNETT:    After  the  war  was  over,  did  you  ever  consider  returning  to 
Germany? 

WITTKOWER:    No. 
BARNETT:    Why  not? 
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WITTKOWER:    You  know,  between  my  husband's  relatives  and  mine,  fifteen 
perished  in  Poland.    What  would  they  think  of  me  if  I  would  go  back  to 
Germany?   But  we  went  once.    The  first  time  there  was  the  international  art- 
historical  congress  in  Germany  since  before  the  war  was  in  '64  [Twenty-First 
International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Art,  held  in  Bonn],  and  we  had  great 
qualms— will  we  go  or  won't  we  go. 
BARNETT:    So  you  hadn't  been  back  to  Germany  before? 
WITTKOWER:    I  think  we  stopped  once  in  Munich.   There  was  some  Vasari 
affair,  and  my  husband  said  a  few  words  there.   That  was  organized  by  a  friend 
of  ours  who  was  as  totally  anti-Nazi  as  anti-Nazi  can  be,  and  the  people  we  met 
there  were  as  anti-Nazi  as  can  be,  so  that  was  all  right;  it  was  professional,  not 
personal.    We  went  in  the  end  to  that  congress  in  1964  because  we  thought  if  we 
didn't  we  would  be  doing  what  we  didn't  like  the  other  side  doing.    It  was  a  new 
generation,  and  we  did  not  believe  that  the  guilt  of  the  fathers  was  carried  on  to 
the  children,  so  we  went.    They  had  been  very  clever.   They  had  invited  to  the 
congress  only  Germans  who  had  not  been  in  the  party.    I  was  sitting  next  to 
someone  who  was  a  Bernini  specialist,  Hans  Kauffmann,  whom  we  had  also 
known  for  donkey's  years,  and  he  said  to  me,  "What  would  be  your  reaction  if  I 
asked  your  husband  to  come  and  teach  at  the  university  in  Berlin?   Would  you  go 
back?"    I  said  the  answer  would  be  no.   He  asked  why  not  and  I  said,  "Because 
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every  gray-haired  bus  driver,  tram  conductor,  or  train  employee  I  would  see,  I 
would  think,  'Was  he  one  of  those  who  worked  on  the  trains,  knew  what  he  was 
doing  and  didn't  do  anything  about  it?'"   And  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  "I  have 
never  thought  of  that. " 

BARNETT:    Does  that  mean  you've  never  been  back  to  Berlin  then? 
WITTKOWER:    No.   I  am  not  very  sentimental.   I  must  say,  my  husband  was 
asked  twice,  if  he  was  offered  the  directorship  of  the  Hertziana,  would  he  accept 
it,  and  twice  we  had  that  thought,  "Ah  it  would  be  wonderful.   The  circle  would 
close;  that's  where  we  began,  that's  where  we  will  end."    But  that  lasted  a  few 
seconds  because  the  Hertziana  is  very  much  connected  with  the  German 
officialdom   and  one  would  have  to  go  to  all  the  dinners  at  the  German  embassy 
and  that's  where  I  met  anti-Semites  before  the  war.    At  my  first  dinner  at  the 
German  embassy  someone  was  sitting  next  to  me  and  in  the  course  of  dinner  talk 
said,  "Poles,  Indians,  Jews,  and  other  niggers"  were  despicable  people  and  ought 
to  be  done  away  with.   I  said,  "Well,  I  know  there  are  people  who  have  that 
opinion,  but  they  always  pride  themselves  on  their  racial  feelings  and  knowledge. 
Why  do  you  say  things  like  that  to  me?   Where  is  your  racial  feeling?"    He  said, 
"What  do  you  mean?"   And  I  told  him,  "Well,  you  ought  to  know  that  I  am 
Jewish."    It  was  a  great  success! 
BARNETT:    Among  a  lot  of  the  intellectuals  who  had  left  Germany  there  was  a 
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sort  of  anxiety  about  the  German  intellectual  tradition,  a  feeling  that  it  had  been 

compromised.    Did  your  husband  feel  that  way  at  all? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  I  couldn't  really  answer  that  properly.    It  certainly  was 

something  that  I  still  can't  explain  because  there  is  a  German  civilization  and 

culture  and  tradition  which  is  very  admirable,  very  wonderful.    I  still  like  the 

German  classics  and  admire  them,  but  there  had  never  been  such  a  terrible  war  of 

such  immense  impact  on  the  entire  population,  not  only  the  soldiers  but  also  the 

people  at  home— everything  destroyed  that  people  had  believed  in.   There  was  a 

brief  time  when  Germany  might  have  gone  communist.    Bavaria  had  been 

communist  for  a  few  weeks,  and  it  could  have  happened  all  over  Germany.    We 

would  have  been  like  East  Germany,  which  we  didn't  think  particularly  attractive 

either. 

BARNETT:    When  did  you  first  go  back  to  the  rest  of  the  Continent  after  the 

war? 

WITTKOWER:    In  '46.   We  went  straight  to  Italy. 

BARNETT:    What  effects  of  the  war  did  you  see  there? 

WITTKOWER:    We  went  of  course  by  train,  there  was  no  plane.    We  traveled 

through  France,  endlessly,  and  nothing  had  been  cleared  away;  there  were  the 

destroyed  tanks  and  everything  lying  about  on  the  fields.   We  came  to  Italy,  and 

we  had  always  been  told  that  Italy  was  starving,  the  people  didn't  have  enough  to 
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eat,  so  we  were  allowed  to  have  two  weeks  of  our  rations  along,  which  we  had. 
When  we  arrived  in  Milan  and  came  to  the  customs,  the  man  said,  "What's  in 
that  suitcase?"    I  said,  "Our  rations."   He  said,  "What  rations?"    I  said,  "Well, 
Italy  is  starving,  we  didn't  want—"    He  looked  at  me  and  then  a  young  man 
passed  by  calling  out,  "Macaroni  caldi!    Macaroni  caldi!"  [laughter]   They  had 
everything!   There  was  a  large  black  market  but  it  was  well  organized  and 
everyone  used  it.   The  people  who  sold  cigarettes,  either  stolen  or  given  to  them 
by  the  Americans,  were  rounded  up  and  then  went  and  protested  that  the 
government  was  depriving  them  of  their  only  source  of  income,  so  the 
government  didn't  punish  them. 

The  colleagues  we  knew  there  from  before  the  war  had  a  much  more 
difficult  life  than  they  had  before  the  war,  but  before  the  war  they  had  a  very 
nice  life  and  now  they  had  a  middling  nice  life.   Again,  you  know,  we  wouldn't 
have  met  fascists;  they  were  a  different  layer  of  the  population.    Like  always  in 
Italy,  it's  a  question  of  knowing  the  right  person  and  treating  him  or  her  the  right 
way.    There  were  lots  of  libraries  closed  because  there  weren't  enough  librarians 
or  helpers,  but  if  you  really  wanted  to  get  in  and  if  you  knew  somebody  who 
knew  somebody  and  put  it  nicely,  preferably  in  Italian,  you  always  got  in. 
BARNETT:    What  about  the  art  works  themselves,  or  the  buildings?   Were  there 
a  lot  of  things  that  had  been  there  before  that  were  now  destroyed? 
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WITTKOWER:    Yes,  that  was  absolutely  incredible.    I  don't  think  there  was  any 
destruction  in  Rome.   The  destruction  in  Florence  was  very  localized  and  not  in 
the  city,  but  Bologna  was  very  badly  bombed.   There  was  one  church  just  outside 
Bologna,  San  Francesco,  which  people  had  said  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
one  afternoon  we  thought  we  would  go  there  and  have  a  look  and  see  what 
happened  there.    From  afar  you  couldn't  see  that  anything  had  happened,  but 
when  you  went  near  you  saw  that  they  had  just  rebuilt  the  facade  and  were  now 
rebuilding  the  other  parts.    Of  course  one  bomb  doesn't  destroy  one  building;  it 
destroys  the  whole  area  with  the  blast.   This  was  a  working-class  district  where 
this  church  was,  and  we  asked  the  foreman,  "What  happened  to  the  people  whose 
houses  were  destroyed?   Where  do  they  live  and  what  do  they  say  about  you 
rebuilding  the  church  but  not  their  houses?"    And  the  answer  was,  "If  they 
complain,  I  tell  them,  'In  a  hundred  years  no  one  will  be  interested  in  your 
houses,  but  everyone  will  be  pleased  that  San  Francesco  is  standing  again.'" 
From  our  window  in  the  hotel  we  looked  at  a  house  that  had  been  badly 
damaged.    A  lot  of  brickwork  had  fallen  down  in  the  street  and  people  were 
standing  there  with  a  brick  or  a  bit  of  stone  in  their  hands,  looking  at  the  brick 
and  looking  at  the  hole  to  see  if  it  would  fit  in.   Then  they  climbed  up  the  ladders 
and  fit  them  in.    In  front  of  our  eyes  this  house  was  repaired.    It  looked  perfectly 
all  right. 
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BARNETT:    Let's  move  on  then  to  your  coming  to  the  U.S.    As  far  as  I  know, 
the  first  time  your  husband  came  to  the  U.S.  was  in  the  summer  of  '54  when  he 
was  a  visiting  professor  at  Harvard  University.    Is  that  correct,  or  had  he  been 
here  before? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  the  very  first  time  he  came  to  New  York  was  in  '49  when 
he  was  asked  by  Walter  Cook  from  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  at  New  York 
University.    He  liked  it  here  and  Cook  was  wonderful.   He  arranged  an  awful  lot 
of  lectures  for  him  all  over  the  country,  so  he  saw  a  lot  of  colleges  and 
universities.    Coming  from  wartime  England  into  a  country  where  absolutely 
everything  was  there  and  people  had  eaten  enough  and  slept  enough  and  were 
fresh  and  could  work  and  loved  to  work  and  were  enthusiastic— well,  he  was 
very,  very  impressed.    That  first  visit  in  '49  was  too  long  and  I  had  Mario  and 
my  own  work  so  I  couldn't  come  along. 

When  my  husband  came  to  Harvard  he  had  an  extraordinarily  good 
seminar— ten  or  twelve  people  with  whom  I'm  still  in  touch,  who  were  close 
friends— [Henry  A.]  Hank  Millon  was  one  of  them.   It  was  wonderful  to  come 
into  a  country  where  food  was  no  problem,  money  was  no  problem,  and  people 
would  offer  their  hospitality,  and  I  thought,  "My  God,  what  did  we  do?   We 
never  dreamt—" 
BARNETT:    You  talked  about  how  visitors  to  the  Warburg  must  have  been 
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horrified  at  the  lack  of  hospitality.   Who  brought  your  husband  over  to  Harvard? 

WITTKOWER:    I  think  it  was  simply  my  husband's  reputation.    The  director  of 

the  [Fogg]  Museum  then  was  [John]  Coolidge,  and  we  had  met  him  before  the 

war  so  he  knew  my  husband,  but  I  don't  think  he  was  the  person  who  arranged 

that. 

BARNETT:    What  was  the  seminar  he  taught? 

WITTKOWER:    I  have  no  idea. 

BARNETT:    In  '55  he  came  over  as  a  visiting  professor  at  Columbia  for  one 

year.    Was  there  a  particular  contact  he  knew  at  Columbia? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  but  during  that  year  we  were  so  impressed  by  the  way  the 

students  worked,  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  responded,  by  the  stamina 

they  had,  I  think  we  talked  about  the  possibility  of  building  up  a  real  school 

there,  in  art  history. 

BARNETT:    Yes,  we  spoke  a  little  about  that  but  we  didn't  really  get  into  it. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Columbia  art  history  department  when  your  husband 

first  arrived? 

WITTKOWER:    Miserable.    There  was  a  well-known  archaeologist  who  was 

chairman  for  quite  a  while.   He  was  interested  in  archaeology  and  nothing  else. 

Whether  he  had  retired  or  was  on  leave,  I  don't  remember.    Someone  by  the 

name  of  Mr.  Smith  was  chairman  of  the  department  and  he  did  absolutely  nothing 
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for  the  department.    Here  was  this  university  which  seemed  to  us  a  really  good 
university  with  immense  working  facilities  in  every  possible  department  that  Rudi 
could  ever  need  to  send  his  students  to.     Kristeller  was  in  the  philosophy 
department,  a  very  good  philosopher  and  a  very  good  teacher,  and  he  was  good 
with  his  students.    I  think  my  husband  was  the  first  one  who  sent  students  to  take 
a  course  in  philosophy;  that  had  never  been  done.    Rudi  got  on  with  people,  even 
with  the  then  President  [Grayson  L.]  Kirk,  who  had  a  reputation  for  being 
standoffish.    We  went  there  for  dinner  and  met  Mrs.  [Indira]  Gandhi.    Kirk  was 
terribly  nice.    You  just  had  to  treat  him  like  a  person  and  not  like  the  head  of  a 
university. 

BARNETT:    Your  husband  became  chair  shortly  after  he  came  on  as  a  full-time 
professor.    Was  there  any  kind  of  understanding  with  the  administration  about 
what  they  expected  him  to  do  with  the  art  history  department? 
WITTKOWER:    Rudi  had  said  to  the  vice  president,  who  was  a  very  nice  man— I 
think  his  name  was  Truman— "You  know,  it's  very  difficult  for  me  to  make  up 
my  mind,  yes  or  no,  but  if  I  come  to  Columbia  it  will  be  very  expensive  for 
you."    Truman  said,  "Why?    How  much  more  salary  do  you  want?"    My  husband 
said,  "I'm  not  talking  about  salary.    I  am  talking  about  the  library,  the  collection 
of  photographs,  the  collection  of  slides,  the  number  of  teachers,  the  space." 
Truman  asked  how  much  he  would  need  and  my  husband  said,  "I  haven't  worked 
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that  out  but  I'll  let  you  know."   And  then  they  agreed.    During  the  interview 

process,  when  my  husband  met  the  trustees,  or  the  trustees  met  him,  he  had  this 

list  of  requirements  and  they  said,  "Yes,  the  library  could  be  better,"  and  this  and 

that,  and  then  one  of  the  trustees  said,  "Space?  Why  do  you  need  more  space? 

There's  always  a  corner  where  you  can  put  up  another  easel."   That  was  the 

understanding  of  what  an  art  history  department  had  to  be. 

BARNETT:    Did  they  ever  give  him  more  space? 

WITTKOWER:    Not  really.    The  geology  department  was  on  our  floor  and  they 

had  an  enormous  room  with  rocks  in  it.   My  husband  thought  this  would  be  just 

what  they  needed  to  extend  the  library,  but  he  never  got  it. 

BARNETT:    He  expanded  the  department  at  an  incredible  rate.    Was  there  ever  a 

problem  getting  finances  for  that  expansion? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  Columbia  has  never  paid  very  high  salaries.    There  was 

some  kind  of  association  of  university  professors  or  whatnot  and  once  a  month 

they  would  send  out  a  newsletter.   They  always  had  a  list  of  the  salaries  paid  in 

the  various  universities. 
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SESSION  NINE:   25  JUNE,  1993 
[Tape  XII,  Side  One] 

BARNETT:    We  were  talking  about  Columbia  faculty  salaries. 
WITTKOWER:    I'm  not  terribly  well  informed  because  I  never  liked  finances; 
they  left  that  out  of  my  education.   So  long  as  we  could  live,  that  was  all  that 
mattered.   When  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  heard  that  my  husband  might  come  to 
Columbia  they  wrote  him  a  letter  saying  that  if  he  came  to  New  York  University, 
they  would  meet  any  offer  that  Columbia  had  made  him  and  do  even  better.    That 
is  something  that  does  not  happen  in  European  universities— you  don't  compete 
on  financial  grounds.   So  I  was  pretty  horrified  about  that.   My  husband  told 
them  that  if  he  came  to  America  at  all  he  would  prefer  to  be  in  Columbia  because 
he  would  not  like  to  be  in  an  institute  which  was  rather  isolated  and  had  no  direct 
and  easy  access  to  the  university  as  a  whole. 

BARNETT:    Yes,  we  talked  about  that.   It  seems  like  he  did  very  well  there. 
Were  Columbia's  low  salaries  a  problem  when  he  was  trying  to  recruit  faculty? 
WITTKOWER:    I  only  remember  one  case.   There  was  a  man,  Paul  Wingert, 
who  was  a  specialist  in  primitive  art.    He  didn't  have  many  students  because  at 
that  time  primitive  art  wasn't  yet  fashionable,  but  he  had  a  few  quite  respectable 
students,  and  an  extremely  low  salary.   The  first  thing  that  my  husband  did  was 
to  change  that.   This  was  a  man  whose  written  work  was  internationally  known. 
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BARNETT:    Why  was  his  salary  so  low? 

WITTKOWER:    Because  he  didn't  fight  for  it.   He  couldn't  go  and  say,  "I  want 

more  money."    The  chairman  did  that,  but  the  last  two  chairmen  were  not 

interested. 

BARNETT:    Because  they  weren't  interested  in  non-European  art? 

WITTKOWER:    They  just  were  not  terribly  interested  in  the  department.    It  gave 

them  a  status,  and  they  tried  to  save  as  much  time  for  their  own  work  as  they 

possibly  could.   They  were  not  in  the  department  every  day,  they  were  not 

available  to  students  every  day,  but  all  that  changed. 

BARNETT:    Now  I  believe  there  are  definite  salary  gradations  in  most 

universities  and  there's  a  whole  process  by  which  you  move  from  one  level  to 

another,  but  this  sounds  like  the  old  system  of  taking  what  the  university  would 

give  you. 

WITTKOWER:    There  were  quite  a  few  people  who  left  Columbia  because  Yale 

paid  better,  or  Harvard  paid  better.   There  were  also  people  who  thought  they 

were  better  universities  because  they  were  internationally  known. 

Someone  asked  me  where  my  husband  was  teaching,  and  I  said  Columbia. 
The  response  was,  "Columbia?   They  have  Jews!" 
BARNETT:    They  said  that  as  a  criticism? 
WITTKOWER:    As  a  criticism. 
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BARNETT:    That's  interesting.   Were  they  still  not  hiring  Jews  at  that  time  at 

Ivy  League  schools?   Was  that  the  norm? 

WITTKOWER:   They  were  not  open  about  it,  certainly,  and  we  never  came 

across  that  kind  of  discrimination,  but  it  was  also  rather  different  because  my 

husband  came  here  with  a  certain  reputation.    He  was  known  and  they  were 

pleased.    At  Columbia  the  administration  was  not  anti-Semitic  at  all.   In  the 

department  we  knew  one  person  who  said  he  was  an  anti-Semite,  but  he  was 

devoted  to  my  husband,  loved  him. 

BARNETT:    What  did  his  anti-Semitism  consist  of  then? 

WITTKOWER:    I  think  he  would  not  have  liked  a  great  many  Jewish  students. 

BARNETT:    There  were  often  quotas  on  Jewish  students. 

WITTKOWER:    There  was  no  official  quota  in  Columbia.   Whether  there  was  an 

unofficial  one,  I  don't  know. 

BARNETT:    I  think  they  were  mostly  unofficial,  although  by  that  time  I  think 

they  were  disappearing. 

WITTKOWER:    There  was  also  the  problem  of  the  black  students.    You  see,  in 

England  there  were  so  very  few  black  students  and  they  were  of  course 

completely  accepted,  there  was  no  difference  at  all.   No  one  minded  in  the  least; 

if  we  invited  students,  the  black  students  came  as  well.   Here  the  response  to  this 

sort  of  thing  was  surprise. 
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BARNETT:    What  was  the  proportion  of  black  students  in  the  undergraduate 

population  in  art  history? 

WITTKOWER:    Very  few.   At  that  time,  in  the  early  fifties,  I  don't  think  the 

schools  did  very  much  to  encourage  students  to  go  to  museums;  that  came  a  little 

later. 

BARNETT:    Do  you  remember  any  black  graduate  students? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  I  remember  one  who  was  very  bright,  very  nice,  no  kind 

of  problem  whatsoever.    He  was  invited  together  with  anyone  else,  and  he  must 

have  been  financially  in  a  fairly  good  situation  because  he  had  a  rather  nice 

apartment.    He  invited  the  faculty  and  we  had  a  very  nice  evening  until  one  of  his 

friends  came,  who  was  terribly  hostile. 

BARNETT:    What  year  would  this  have  been?   Do  you  have  any  idea? 

WITTKOWER:    That  must  have  been  between  the  mid-  and  late  fifties. 

BARNETT:    And  this  was  here  at  Columbia? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    And  he  was  an  American  black,  a  U.S.  citizen? 

WITTKOWER:    He  was  an  American.   There  was  a  very  elegant  black  middle 

class.    [Nelson  A.]  Rockefeller  had  opened  a  small  but  very  good  museum  for 

African  art,  and  someone  from  NYU  was  director  of  that  museum.   They  had 

changing  exhibitions  and  always  opened  the  exhibition  with  a  reception  and  he 
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invited  a  lot  of  black  people.    They  were  very  good  looking,  very  elegant,  much 
better  dressed  than  any  of  us,  and  they  were  always  sitting  together  in  one  corner 
and  never  talked  to  anyone  else. 

BARNETT:    In  the  sixties,  late  in  your  husband's  tenure  as  department  chair,  of 
course  the  whole  civil  rights  movement  has  started,  and  you  have  a  lot  student 
unrest  on  campus  around  Vietnam  but  also  around  black  civil  rights.    Do  you 
have  any  memories  of  what  that  was  like  on  Columbia  campus? 
WITTKOWER:    Not  really.    I  don't  remember  that  Vietnam  was  very  much 
discussed.    The  great  thing  that  came  in  the  sixties  was  the  student  revolution, 
and  that  was  rather  special  here,  because  Columbia  is  very  close  to  Harlem,  and 
we  got  the  whole  of  Harlem  here  to  protest,  which  was  quite  interesting.    You 
know,  I  have  been  in  so  many  revolutions  and  uproars  and  things,  I  wasn't  afraid 
of  it.   They  had  locked  the  houses  and  didn't  allow  people  in.   My  husband  went 
over  very  early  to  his  office  in  case  any  of  the  students  would  come.    Also  he 
wanted  to  be  there  and  see  what  was  happening.    After  a  while  I  thought  I  would 
go  and  see  what  was  happening.    I  met  one  of  our  colleagues  who  lived  here  in 
Claremont  and  he  said,  "Oh,  don't  go  to  the  campus.    There's  a  terrible  uproar." 
I  thought  "Well,  I'll  anyway  have  a  look;  if  it's  awful  I'll  go  home."   It  wasn't 
all  that  awful;  it  was  loud,  noisy,  and  pretty  silly  in  many  ways.    There  was  one 
student  sitting  outside  Schirmer  Hall,  which  was  locked,  and  I  knew  him  quite 
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well.    I  said,  "I  know  my  husband  is  inside  and  I've  brought  him  some 
sandwiches,  I'd  like  to  get  in."    He  said,  "No,  I  can't  let  you  in."    I  said,  "What 
difference  does  it  make  to  your  revolution  whether  my  husband  gets  his 
sandwiches  or  not?   Have  you  ever  heard  the  names  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg?"    He  said  yes,  and  I  said,  "You  know,  they  would  turn  in  their 
graves  if  they  saw  you  without  a  program,  just  revolting  against  something 
without  knowing  what  to  put  in  its  place."   Well,  it  didn't  much  help.   Then  my 
husband  came  out,  saw  the  student  sitting  there,  and  said,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"    The  student  told  him  he  wasn't  letting  anyone  in,  and  my  husband  said, 
"You  know,  the  ground  on  which  you  sit  also  belongs  to  the  trustees  whom  you 
despise;  it's  not  only  the  inside  of  the  houses.    You  have  a  grant  from  the  trustees 
to  finish  particular  work,  and  if  you  don't  agree  with  the  whole  setup,  then  you 
cannot  take  their  money.   That  is  not  very  honorable.    Don't  say  anything  now, 
go  home,  discuss  it  with  your  wife,  come  tomorrow  and  say,  T  resign.  I  don't 
accept  that  money,'  or  go  on  working  and  have  your  money  and  your  work." 
The  student  came  back  and  said,  "We  have  discussed  it,  and  I  wanted  to  give  you 
a  long  speech  but  I  thought  better  of  it.   I'll  just  say  that  I'll  come  and  work." 
And  he  got  a  very  good  museum  job  later  and  was  as  bourgeois  as  he  didn't  want 
to  be.  [laughter] 
BARNETT:    Did  civil  rights  issues  ever  come  up  in  class? 
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WITTKOWER:    Yes,  the  students  suddenly  had  the  idea  they  did  not  want  to  be 
taught  art  history  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  which  was  a  linear  way.   That  was 
the  way  art  history  was  taught  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  until  the  early  twenties. 
I  think  it  was  Ted  [Theodore]  Reff  who  said,  "Who  teaches  you  that  way? 
Where  do  you  go  to  get  that  kind  of  teaching?   Not  Columbia.    Your  teachers 
here  have  very  different  methods."   So  there  were  discussions  about  the  way  art 
history  should  be  taught. 

BARNETT:    By  "linear"  what  do  you  mean  exactly? 

WITTKOWER:    Year  after  year  after  year  without  any  discussion  of  patrons, 
who  were  always  very  important,  because  they  very  often  determined  what 
exactly  they  wanted,  especially  in  architecture,  but  also  in  painting.   The  Duchess 
of  Mantua  prescribed  to  Perugino  exactly  which  kind  of  painting  she  wanted: 
how  many  saints,  which  saints,  and  so  forth.   So  the  artists  were  by  no  means 
independent  the  way  they  were  much  later  when  they  lived  in  Greenwich  Village! 
I  think  from  the  very  beginning,  in  his  first  letters  from  Italy,  my  husband  not 
only  described  what  museums  he  had  seen  and  which  pictures  were  important, 
but  the  political  and  economic  situation  at  the  time  these  things  were  painted.   But 
connoisseurship  was  also  necessary,  otherwise  why  would  you  work  with  pictures 
if  you  didn't  know  what  they  were?   Then  came  of  course  the  Warburg  and 
Panofsky  affair  with  iconography  and  iconology. 
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BARNETT:  Were  there  also  demands  on  the  students'  part  to  study  more  non- 
Western  art?  I'm  thinking  particularly  of  the  black  students,  or  other  people  of 
color. 

WITTKOWER:    No,  but  that  was  the  advantage  of  teaching  in  a  big  university, 
because,  for  instance,  there  was  a  Japanese  department,  and  if  somebody  was 
interested  in  Eastern  art  they  could  always  go  to  lectures  there  or  use  the  library. 
If  they  wanted  to  specialize,  they  would  probably  go  to  Princeton,  where  there 
was  a  very  good  man. 

BARNETT:    So  you  don't  remember  specific  demands  for  changes  in  the  art 
history  curriculum  during  the  sixties. 

WITTKOWER:    Not  really,  no.   There  were  changes  insofar  as  the  department 
got  specialists  for  subjects  which  had  not  been  dealt  with.   The  emphasis  was 
always  on  Italian  art,  but  they  got  a  French  specialist,  they  got  a  German 
specialist,  and  they  got  someone  for  modern  art. 

BARNETT:    The  modern  art  program  was  fairly  limited  I  think  when  your 
husband  came  here.    Meyer  Schapiro  was  teaching  it,  but  that  was  about  it. 
WITTKOWER:   That  was  about  it,  but  that  was  so  all  over  the  world,  not  only 
in  this  country. 

BARNETT:    But  they  did  expand  that  when  Reff  came  in  and  taught  some 
courses.    Was  this  an  area  that  your  husband  felt  should  be  expanded? 
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WITTKOWER:    Yes,  definitely,  but  never  without  the  classical  background.    The 
Picasso,  Matisse,  etc.  generation  were  all  trained  in  classical  painting.   They 
knew  the  classical  painters,  they  knew  Greek  and  Roman  art  and  Renaissance  art, 
and  they  knew  what  they  were  revolting  against:   why  and  how.   The  generation 
after  them  had  lost  this  connection  with  the  tradition.    And  I  think  one  sees  it  in 
painting  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  that  has  been  handed  on,  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice.    Whether  you  were  a  dribbler  or  walked  over  your  painting, 
if  you  knew  what  proportions  were,  and  what  problems  Vasari  discussed,  your 
paintings  were  still  recognizable.   Kandinsky  is  still  someone  one  understands, 
and  that  tradition  was  broken  in  the  sixties. 

BARNETT:    What  did  your  husband  feel  about  post- World  War  II  contemporary 
art?   How  did  he  respond  to  that? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  we  did  go  practically  every  Saturday  morning,  if  we  could 
possibly  manage,  to  look  at  exhibitions  of  modern  art.   He  was  not  particularly 
interested  to  work  in  that  field,  but  he  was  perfectly  open-minded  if  somebody 
said  they  wanted  to  work  in  that  field.    I  remember  when  one  student  came,  who 
wanted  to  study  modern  art  in  graduate  school.    My  husband  said,  "Fine.    First 
go  and  take  a  course  in  classical  art  with  Al  [Alfred]  Frazer. "    He  was  so 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this.    How  can  you  understand  a  painting  without 
knowing  what  the  painter  wants  to  say?   It  becomes  a  totally  private  affair. 
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BARNETT:    To  name  some  specific  movements,  how  did  he  feel  about  abstract 
expressionism,  for  instance?   Did  that  interest  him  at  all? 
WITTKOWER:    There  I  can  only  say,  if  it  was  well  done,  yes,  but  there  were 
very  many  people  who  really  were  not  particularly  gifted  or  promising  but  who 
were  taken  on  by  dealers  who  made  money  with  them. 
BARNETT:    What  about  pop  art? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  Andy  Warhol  he  did  not  like  at  all,  because  that  was 
commercial  art.    I  don't  remember  him  ever  saying  so,  but  I  think  my  husband 
thought  Warhol  was  a  phoney.   In  Stockholm  there  was  an  exhibition  of  modern 
art  and  there  was  the  work  of  [Robert]  Rauschenberg,  whom  Rudi  liked  very 
much.    He  thought  Rauschenberg  had  a  very  serious  and  interesting  way  of 
dealing  with  certain  problems.   But  I  don't  think  he  ever  liked  the  cans. 
BARNETT:    Have  you  continued  to  go  to  art  exhibitions  since  your  husband's 
death? 

WITTKOWER:    For  as  long  as  I  could  see,  yes,  but  for  the  last  five  years  I  just 
haven't  been  able  to  see  enough.    A  friend  of  mine  who  collects  the  most  modern 
art  there  is  said,  "There  is  a  small  exhibition  with  very  large  paintings  which  you 
can  see."   So  we  went,  and  indeed  there  was  a  picture  as  large  as  that  wall,  with 
the  most  dreadful  kind  of  furniture:    table,  chairs,  sideboard,  the  ugliest  things 
imaginable— the  lowest  of  low  taste.    I  know  what  that  artist  meant;  he  wanted  to 
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show  the  horror  of  this  kind  of  thing.    If  the  picture  had  been  small  it  wouldn't 
have  made  any  impression  whatsoever,  but  to  enlarge  it  to  that  size  really 
hammered  it  in:   this  stuff  is  trite  and  below  standard.    But  who  buys  a  picture 
like  that?   A  museum,  yes,  but  not  the  private  person.    And  do  you  have  to  spend 
that  much  on  canvas  and  paint  in  order  to  do  something  which  in  this  case  he 
could  also  just  say? 

BARNETT:    Let's  go  back  to  the  Columbia  art  department.    How  did  your 
husband  go  about  finding  the  faculty,  what  were  his  criteria? 
WITTKOWER:    Howard  Hibbard  had  been  one  of  the  seminar  students  in 
Harvard  and  Rudi  liked  him  very  much  and  knew  that  he  had  great  potentialities. 
In  Robert  Branner's  case  somebody  came  and  said,    "There's  a  man  teaching 
medieval  art  and  he  has  just  written  a  very  good  book."   So  they  wrote  to  him 
and  interviewed  him. 

I  think  Rudi  was  also  very  interested  that  the  department  should  be  a 
coherent  thing,  that  the  people  should  talk  to  each  other  about  their  work,  not  just 
produce  good  articles  and  good  books,  and  also  they  should  do  something  about 
their  students.    He  very  carefully  built  up  the  next  generation,  which  included 
Howard  Hibbard,  Milton  Lewine,  and  Bob  Branner.    He  was  always  thinking  in 
terms  of  who  would  be  a  good  chairman  and  keep  the  department  together  and 
carry  it  on  as  a  really  broad  thing,  get  on  with  the  administration,  and  get  on 
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with  colleagues  from  other  fields. 
BARNETT:    Did  Hibbard  become  chairman  after  him? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    Did  he  feel  he  was  successful  in  building  up  a  good  faculty? 
WITTKOWER:    The  faculty  was  really  very  good.   We  all  had  quite  personal 
relationships  too.   There  was  no  squabbling,  no  jealousy— it  worked  very  well. 
BARNETT:    What  did  he  do  to  encourage  that,  was  there  anything  in  particular? 
WITTKOWER:    Nothing  in  particular,  just  getting  the  people  together.    Problems 
were  worked  out.   For  instance,   there  was  someone  who  shared  an  office  and 
that  didn't  work  too  well,  so  my  husband  saw  to  it  that  they  changed  that.   There 
was  so  little  space,  some  of  them  had  to  share  offices.   George  [R.]  Collins  had 
never  written  a  word  before  my  husband  came  and  he  was  a  very  intelligent  man, 
and  my  husband  just  said,  "You  know  that  and  you  know  that,  and  now  sit  down 
and  write  it." 

Rudi  founded  a  committee  of  friends  of  the  department,  and  in  order  to 
get  money  for  books  or  more  teachers  they  arranged  an  exhibition  at  Knoedler's, 
which  was  a  huge  success,  partly  because  there  were  two  paintings  or  two 
drawings  that  belonged  to  the  queen.    Via  Anthony  Blunt,  we  got  permission  to 
get  them  over  from  England.   People  came  in  and  I  organized  the  ladies  who 
were  sitting  there  taking  the  one  dollar  entrance  fee.   There  were  people  who 
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came  in  and  said,  "Where  are  the  queen's  pictures?"   They  went  straight  to  those 
pictures  without  looking  at  anything  else,  and  then  they  left,  [laughter] 
BARNETT:    Was  it  unusual  for  a  university  to  have  that  kind  of  tie  with  a  major 
gallery? 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  remember  any  other  university  doing  that.    It  was  also  a 
way  of  teaching  students  how  to  write  catalogs;  the  catalogs  were  all  done  by 
students. 

BARNETT:    Was  there  an  emphasis  on  museum  work  at  all  in  the  Columbia  art 
history  department?   Were  they  training  students  for  museums? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes.    I  think  my  husband  must  have  been  one  of  the  very  few 
people  who  got  on  extremely  well  with  [Thomas]  Hoving,  who  was  the  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  for  quite  a  time— a  very  flashy  man,  but  he  was 
very  collaborative.    He  was  really  helpful;  he  made  special  arrangements  for 
students  to  be  able  to  take  paintings  off  the  walls  and  to  look  at  the  back,  which 
is  also  very  important,  to  see  whether  it  was  newly  backed  or  whether  it  was  still 
the  old  backing,  and  things  like  that— museum  techniques. 

The  assistants  in  the  museums  had  very  few  holidays  and  hardly  any  time 
to  travel,  and  Rudi  convinced  the  trustees  that  it  was  absolutely  important  and 
necessary  that  curators  had  the  means  and  the  time  to  travel  and  know  other 
museums  outside  America.   They  made  Rudi  an  honorary  trustee  so  he  had  a 
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voice  in  this,  and  if  he  wanted  to  convince  somebody  he  did. 

BARNETT:    Were  Columbia  professors  ever  called  in  to  consult  on  exhibitions? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  Ted  [Theodore]  Reff  was  consulted  often  for  French 

exhibitions,    George  Collins  for  Spanish  things. 

BARNETT:    Was  your  husband  consulted  for  any  particular  exhibitions  you  can 

remember? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  I  don't  remember  that.   I  think  he  would  probably  not  have 

spent  his  time  on  that.    I  think  he  would  probably  have  given  it  to  somebody 

whose  field  it  was  that  they  exhibited,  because,  you  know,  twelve  years  of 

chairmanship,  plus  writing  a  lot  of  things,  plus  giving  a  lot  of  lectures— 

BARNETT:    Yes,  it  doesn't  leave  a  lot  of  time.   What  about  collectors,  did  he 

know  prominent  collectors  in  New  York? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  some  of  them. 

BARNETT:    What  sort  of  interactions  did  he  have  with  them? 

WITTKOWER:    Among  other  things,  he  made  one  collector  a  very  rich  man. 

He  was  very  neurotic  and  went  from  one  psychoanalyst  to  another.    He  had  been 

in  analysis  for,  I  don't  know,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  Rudi  said,  "That 

is  no  success.    If  by  now  you  still  need  a  psychoanalyst,  stop  it.    Get  yourself  a 

nice  hobby."    So  Rudi  went  with  him  to  the  man's  first  exhibition  at  Sotheby's  or 

Christie's,  and  said,  "That  is  a  painting  you  can  buy."  From  there  on  this  man 
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collected  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  paintings,  mostly  Italian,  and 

became  a  very  good  connoisseur— no  more  analysis. 

BARNETT:    And  what  was  his  name? 

WITTKOWER:    Paul  Ganz. 

BARNETT:    Were  any  of  the  faculty  members  at  Columbia  collectors? 

WITTKOWER:    Milton  Lewine  collected,  Howard  Hibbard  bought  a  few 

paintings. 

BARNETT:    What  sorts  of  things  did  Lewine  collect? 

WITTKOWER:    Lewine  was  especially  interested  in  Italian  art  so  Carol,  his 

widow,  has  the  entire  collection  of  furniture  and  paintings,  and  also  bits  of 

sculpture. 

Collectors  usually  came  to  Rudi:  "I  have  a  Carracci,  may  I  show  it  to 
you?"    If  it  sounded  interesting  and  possible  then  Rudi  went  to  look  at  it. 
Otherwise  he  would  ask  to  see  a  photograph  of  it  first.   He  had  one  absolute 
strict  rule:    You  do  not  take  money  for  expertise. 

BARNETT:    Yes,  we  talked  about  that.   What  about  students,  did  your  husband 
ever  take  students  to  see  collections  in  people's  homes? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  there  was  one  collector,  his  name  was  [Janos]  Scholz.   He 
was  a  musician,  but  he  had  a  fantastic  collection  of  drawings  of  all  kinds,  not  just 
Italian  but  also  Dutch  and  German,  a  wonderful  collection.    He  made  an 
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arrangement  with  Rudi  that  he  could  either  come  himself  or  send  somebody  with 
a  group  of  students.   They  could  take  the  drawings  into  their  hands,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  looking  at  them  on  a  wall.   The  collectors  liked  it. 
[Tape  XII,  Side  Two] 

BARNETT:    I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  individual  members  of  the  department, 
and  probably  the  most  well  known  outside  of  your  husband  was  Meyer  Schapiro. 
What  were  your  impressions  of  him? 

WITTKOWER:    Meyer  Schapiro  was  one  of  the  most  well-read  and  widely-read 
persons  I  have  ever  met.   He  suffered  from  something:   he  couldn't  forget 
anything.    I  think  in  a  way  you  must  have  a  selective  memory  for  it  to  be  a 
useful  memory.    What  is  the  use  of  reading  Dostoyevsky  and  remembering  every 
single  person  and  their  relationships  and  the  names  of  the  aunts  and 
grandmothers?   It's  very  impressive  but  it  doesn't  lead  anywhere.    He  was 
immensely  convincing  in  his  lectures.     His  special  field  was  medieval  and  early 
art  and  that  was  not  my  particular  focus,  but  of  course  it  interested  me  very 
much.    I  wouldn't  read  everything  he  has  written,  but  I  went  to  quite  a  number  of 
his  lectures.    Not  one  single  lecture  was  one  hour;  it  was  always  at  least  an  hour 
and  a  half.    He  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Warburg  Institute  and  he  didn't  have  a 
manuscript,  he  just  talked.   He  had  what  I  call  an  association  memory.    He  would 
talk  about  something  which  he  would  then  associate  with  something  else  and  he 
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would  be  led  away  from  his  actual  theme,  which  was  very  interesting,  but  in  the 
end  it  was  very  difficult  to  remember  what  he  actually  had  said.     His  lecture  was 
being  taped  because  they  thought  they  might  publish  it  as  one  of  the  Warburg 
lectures,  and  they  got  two  cassettes  and  thought  an  hour  and  a  half  would  be  fine, 
but  it  wasn't  enough.    He  was  marvelous  with  students  if  they  responded  to  his 
way,  but  he  could  also  be  confusing. 
BARNETT:    Was  this  a  problem  with  his  scholarship  too? 
WITTKOWER:    I  have  read  everything  he  wrote  about  psychoanalysis  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  things  like  that,  which  was  brilliant,  brief  and  to  the  point, 
but  I  have  never  read  a  book  by  him,  so  I  can't  judge. 
BARNETT:    How  did  he  get  into  modern  art? 

WITTKOWER:    That  is  a  complicated  affair.   That  Warburg  lecture  was  on 
Cezanne,  and  there  was  one  painting  [The  Cardplayers],  where  four  men  sat 
around  the  table  and  the  perspective  of  the  table  was  distorted,  and  he  made  a 
great  point  of  that  as  a  psychological  affair.   We  traveled  in  France,  we  were  in 
Toulouse  and  it  suddenly  started  to  pour  with  rain.    We  rushed  into  a  bistro 
where  you  had  to  go  a  few  steps  down  into  the  room  where  you  could  sit.    We 
were  standing  on  top  of  the  stairs,  looking  to  see  if  there  was  a  table  free,  and 
there  were  four  men  sitting  around  a  table  with  their  hats  on,  and  the  perspective 
of  the  table  from  the  stairs  was  absolutely  exactly  as  it  was  in  that  painting.   To 
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my  mind  and  my  approach,  and  in  a  way  I  think  also  to  Rudi's,  Schapiro  was 
carried  away  by  his  own  theories  and  had  to  press  things  into  the  theories  without 
actual  regard  for  what  else  happened  at  that  time  and  in  that  particular  situation. 
BARNETT:    How  did  he  come  to  do  work  in  modern  art  when  his  background 
was  in  something  so  different? 

WITTKOWER:    Because  there  was  nothing  on  earth  that  didn't  interest  him.   I 
think  he  would  as  gladly  have  given  a  lecture  on  dinosaurs,  [laughter]   His 
interests  were  immensely  wide. 

Isaiah  Berlin  was  invited  to  give  one  of  the  Friday  evening  lectures,  and  I 
always  had  the  lecturer  in  for  dinner.   I  would  ask  the  lecturer,  "Whom  would 
you  like  to  meet  at  dinner?"   I  wanted  it  all  very  quiet  and  easy,  so  I  asked 
people  to  come  at  half  past  six,  we  had  a  comfortable  drink,  dinner  was  ready  in 
time,  and  the  lectures  were  from  eight  to  nine.   That  evening,  when  Isaiah  Berlin 
came,  for  some  reason  Rudi  couldn't  be  in  New  York,  he  had  to  be  away,  and 
there  I  was.    Isaiah  had  wanted  to  see  Meyer  and  I  thought,  "What  do  I  do  with 
Isaiah  Berlin,  who  never  stops  talking,  and  Meyer  Schapiro,  who  also  never  stops 
talking?   There  will  be  the  two  students  who  will  be  with  us,  and  they  will  never 
have  a  chance  to  say  anything."   I  needn't  have  worried;  the  students  were 
spellbound  and  it  was  a  very  nice  evening. 
BARNETT:    You  mentioned  that  Schapiro  left  Columbia  for  a  short  time  and 
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taught  at  the  City  University  of  New  York.    Do  you  know  why  he  left? 

WITTKOWER:    I  think  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  what  happened  after  the 

student  revolution. 

BARNETT:    But  he  came  back. 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  think  he  ever  came  back  on  a  really  permanent  basis. 

He  came  back  for  a  semester  or  two  and  then  had  a  semester  off;  it  was  a  rather 

loose  arrangement.    By  that  time  he  was  also  getting  old  and  was  not  terribly 

well.    His  brother  had  a  very  nice  house  in  Florida  and  Schapiro  spent  time  there 

recuperating  and  writing. 

BARNETT:    All  right,  let's  move  on  to  some  other  faculty  members.    What 

about  Robert  Branner? 

WITTKOWER:    Robert  Branner  was  very  good  in  his  work.    He  was  not  a  very 

easy  man  to  get  on  with.   I  must  say  I'd  rather  not  talk  about  it  though.   The 

annoying  things  don't  have  to  be  left  to  posterity. 

BARNETT:    All  right.    What  faculty  members  did  you  know  particularly  well? 

WITTKOWER:    Howard  Hibbard  was  a  close  friend,  also  Milton  Lewine.    I  was 

on  very  good  terms  with  George  Collins,  who  was  a  very  difficult  person.    I 

don't  think  there  was  anyone  I  didn't  get  along  with.    I  even  got  along  with 

Richard  Brilliant,  with  whom  people  didn't  get  along. 

BARNETT:    Why  was  Collins  the  one  who  helped  you  on  the  posthumous 
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publication  of  your  husband's  work? 

WITTKOWER:    Because  he  was  one  of  the  editors  or  advisers  at  Braziller,  and 
when  Rudi  had  put  this  [Charles  T.]  Mathews  lecture  series  together  [referring  to 
a  series  of  lectures— only  the  first  of  which  was  actually  delivered— later 
published  as  Gothic  versus  Classic:  Architectural  Projects  in  Seventeenth-Century 
Italy],  he  had  given  the  first  lecture  and  I  said  to  the  Avery  librarian,  Dolf  [Adolf 
K.]  Placzek,  with  whom  I  am  still  on  very  friendly  terms,  "I  think  this  is  a  very 
good  series  and  I  think  it  should  not  get  lost,  what  can  I  do?"   He  said,  "Discuss 
it  with  George  Collins."    George  read  it  and  said  it  had  to  be  published,  so  he 
asked  Braziller  if  he  would  be  interested  in  publishing  it  and  Braziller  said  yes. 
We  had  been  living  in  the  same  house  for  ten  years  so  we  saw  a  lot  of  each 
other,  and  then  by  that  time  George  lived  around  the  corner  on  Riverside  Drive 
and  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to  come  by  and  give  me  advice. 

I  had  never  done  this  kind  of  editing  work,  and  it  was  terribly  difficult. 
These  designs  for  the  facade  of  Milan  Cathedral,  when  they  were  done  in  about 
the  same  period,  looked  very  much  alike.    It  was  very  difficult  for  me.    I  had 
been  working  in  the  archive,  I  knew  the  problems,  I  knew  what  happened  and  I 
read  all  the  documents  and  all  the  letters,  but  suddenly  I  had  all  these 
photographs,  and  it  was  a  different  thing.    Then  we  had  an  endless  number  of 
slides.    Now  what  do  you  pick  out  to  illustrate?   That  is  where  George  had 
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experience  and  helped  me.    He  absolutely  didn't  want  his  name  on  the  title.    I 

said,  "Without  you  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  finish  it.    I  would  have  been  lost 

with  these  350  photographs. " 

BARNETT:    So  did  his  name  end  up  on  the  title?   I  don't  remember. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.   That  project  gave  me  immense  courage;  I  knew  I  could  do 

it,  and  so  I  did  all  the  other  things. 

BARNETT:    Just  a  couple  more  questions  on  the  department  itself.    At  that  time 

it  was  the  Department  of  Art  History  and  Archaeology,  two  fairly  separate 

disciplines.    First  of  all,  was  that  a  difficult  situation  for  your  husband? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  not  at  all.    It  was  originally  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 

and  it  included  the  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.    Rudi  thought  fine  arts  was 

just  a  kind  of  blanket  for  everything,  and  he  wanted  to  press  the  point  that  this 

was  history;  you  didn't  need  an  easel. 

BARNETT:    How  did  the  archaeology  section  and  the  art  history  section  interact? 

Were  there  classes  that  carried  over  from  one  discipline  to  the  other? 

WITTKOWER:    Oh,  yes.    Let's  say  if  somebody  worked  on  early  Romanesque 

things,  they  had  to  know  what  happened  in  Constantinople— from  there  it  came  to 

Greek  things.    I  don't  think  that  the  archaeologists  ever  went  into  modern  art,  but 

I've  never  heard  of  any  clashes  between  students. 

BARNETT:    Was  there  ever  difficulty  in  deciding  how  to  apportion  resources 
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between  those  two? 
WITTKOWER:    I  don't  think  so. 

BARNETT:    It  just  seems  kind  of  an  odd  thing.    Now  art  history  departments  are 
very  separate  from  archaeology  departments. 

WITTKOWER:    You  know,  I  think  if  you  treat  art  as  art  history,  you  are 
perfectly  willing  to  discuss  things  with  someone  like  Edith  Porada,  with  her  seals 
and  her  early  Persian  things,  but  she  wouldn't  come  to  lectures  on  Picasso. 
BARNETT:    But  the  approach  in  archaeology  tends  to  be  very  different  from  that 
in  art  history.    It's  concerned  with  a  mass  of  objects  instead  of  individual  objects, 
and  it's  not  concerned  with  aesthetic  quality. 

WITTKOWER:    It  depends  very  much  on  the  archaeologist.    To  my  surprise,  for 
instance,  Al  Frazer,  the  archaeologist,  is  very  much  interested  in  nineteenth- 
century  art.    Whether  he  has  written  on  it  or  not  I  don't  know,  because  these  last 
five  years  that  I  have  this  eye  trouble  I  have  become  an  illiterate;  I  don't  read. 
BARNETT:    I  guess  that  was  a  difficult  situation  for  your  husband  to  walk  into, 
to  have  archaeology  in  his  department. 

WITTKOWER:    No,  because  he  had  done  a  lot  of  archaeology  himself.    He  has 
a  degree  in  archaeology  and  art  history;  that  was  never  strictly  divided.    You 
couldn't  be  in  a  department  of  art  history  where  there  was  not  also  someone  who 
also  taught  archaeology. 
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BARNETT:    Okay,  I  didn't  know  that. 

WITTKOWER:    It  was  the  same  in  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.    They  had  Karl 

Lehmann. 

BARNETT:    What  about  the  graduate  program;  what  was  the  quality  of  the 

graduate  students  when  your  husband  came  to  Columbia? 

WITTKOWER:    There  were  always  many  more  applications  than  they  could 

handle.    They  could  accept  ten  and  350  applied.    So  they  applied  in  writing,  and 

by  the  way  they  put  together  their  curriculum  vitae,  by  the  way  they  wrote  what 

they  had  done  before,  you  could  eliminate  already  a  great  many.    People  who  had 

been  in  universities  where  there  was  at  least  a  decent  if  not  a  very  good 

department  of  art  history  had  a  chance.   Ten  or  twenty  applicants  were  picked  out 

as  possibles,  and  that  list  was  weeded  out  until  so  many  were  left  who  were 

called  for  a  personal  interview.   They  didn't  have  to  be  particularly  far  advanced 

in  their  knowledge,  but  they  had  to  be  promising. 

BARNETT:    Did  your  husband,  when  he  came,  see  changes  that  he  thought 

should  be  made  in  the  graduate  program,  or  ways  that  it  should  be  developed? 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  really  know,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  answer  that. 

BARNETT:    Was  he  able  to  use  his  European  connections  to  send  students  to 

Europe,  or  were  there  ways  he  was  able  to  expand  the  graduate  program  perhaps? 

The  graduate  student  program  would  have  had  a  certain  orientation  when  he 
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came,  and  maybe  he  wanted  to  see  it  develop  in  different  ways.    For  instance,  he 
instituted  the  weekly  lectures,  which  must  have  been  a  great  value  to  graduate 
students.    I  think  he  set  up  a  scholarship  program.    All  of  these  things  imply  that 
he  was  concerned  about  getting  good  students  here  and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  program,  and  I'm  just  wondering  if  you  know  of  other  ways  that  he  wanted  to 
do  that.   Did  he  think  the  students  needed  more  study  in  Europe,  for  instance? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes.    He  was  particularly  interested  in  that,  I  must  say.    When 
they  wanted  to  do  something  in  his  memory,  they  asked  would  I  prefer  a  named 
professorship  for  him  or  a  scholarship  for  students,  and  I  chose  a  scholarship  for 
students,  and  also  traveling  scholarships. 

BARNETT:    Yes,  that  sounds  like  something  that  would  have  been  very  close  to 
his  heart. 

WITTKOWER:    I  knew  that  he  would  prefer  that.    A  named  scholarship  is  very 
nice,  but  it's  much  more  important  for  students  to  travel.    A  student  who  helped 
me  is  working  on  French  eighteenth-century  architecture.    Well,  if  she  gets  a 
scholarship  to  go  to  France,  that's  more  important  than  anything. 
BARNETT:    How  did  the  collaboration  with  Barnard  [College]  work? 
WITTKOWER:    In  bits  and  pieces.    Barnard  wanted  to  keep  its  independence  and 
on  the  other  hand  Rudi  thought  that  it  was  total  nonsense  that  we  had  one 
professor  teaching  the  same  thing  that  another  professor  taught  in  Columbia.   He 
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thought  they  should  get  together  and  compare  programs  to  try  and  eliminate 

repetitions  of  the  same  thing.   So  they  did,  and  in  the  end  it  worked  quite  well, 

but  it  took  a  bit  of  a  time  to  work  it  out. 

BARNETT:    How  much  interaction  was  there  between  the  faculty  of  Barnard  and 

the  faculty  of  Columbia? 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  know  whether  they  had  official  meetings.   They  would 

probably  have  meetings,  but  it  wasn't  really  necessary  because  there  was  Julius 

Held  and  Marion  Lawrence  and  one  or  two  other  people  who  taught  at  Barnard 

and  also  taught  at  Columbia.    So  if  there  were  things  to  be  discussed  they  were 

the  people  one  discussed  them  with.   It  didn't  have  to  be  all  that  official. 

BARNETT:    Do  you  remember  any  of  your  husband's  graduate  students  in 

particular? 

WITTKOWER:    Milton  Lewine  was  a  very,  very  good  art  historian,  but  he  had  a 

writing  block.    He  gave  some  brilliant,  outstanding  lectures.    I  forget  now  what 

he  wrote  in  the  way  of  articles,  but  he  never  wrote  the  book,  and  he  died  very 

young.    He  was  in  his  early  fifties. 

BARNETT:    Did  he  stay  at  Columbia  for  his  entire  career? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    Was  that  common  practice,  to  hire  someone  from  the  same 

institution? 
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WITTKOWER:    Yes.   When  Branner,  who  had  been  chairman,  suddenly  left  in 
the  middle  of  his  chairmanship  and  went  to  Johns  Hopkins  [University],  they 
needed  an  early  architectural  man,  and  there  was  one  quite  elderly  man  who  came 
to  the  graduate  department  and  told  Rudi  his  love  in  life  was  always  art  history, 
but  his  mother  had  a  chicken  farm  and  she  was  absolutely  against  him  going  into 
the  academic  world;  he  had  to  help  her  run  the  chicken  farm.    Well,  God  thought 
better  of  it  and  took  the  mother  up  to  Him,  and  there  was  this  man,  who  was 
very  learned.    You  rarely  hired  people  over  fifty,  but  he  was  well  over  fifty. 
They  were  looking  around  for  a  medievalist  and  couldn't  find  the  right  one,  and 
Rudi  said,  "Well,  we  have  him  here;  he  has  been  with  us  all  the  time."    And  to 
everyone's  surprise,  he  became— just  for  a  few  years— a  very  good  teacher. 
BARNETT:    And  what  was  his  name? 
WITTKOWER:    [William  M.]  Hinkle. 
BARNETT:    And  you  say  he  started  as  a  student. 

WITTKOWER:    He  started  as  a  student.    I  didn't  even  know  that  that  was  a 
practice,  not  to  hire  people  from  the  same  institution. 

BARNETT:    I  think  now  it's  standard  practice  to  hire  people  from  outside,  but  at 
that  time  it  was  common.    I  know  Yale  repeatedly  hired  their  own  graduates, 
they  preferred  that. 
WITTKOWER:    Yes.    It  makes  continuity.   There  were  people  in  Columbia  who 
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had  been  in  Columbia  for  thirty  years.    George  Collins  started  as  an 

undergraduate  and  went  all  the  way  up  to  becoming  a  professor. 

BARNETT:    It  also  means  you  know  whether  they  can  work  in  the  department 

and  whether  you  can  get  along  with  them.   There  would  be  a  lot  advantages.    Did 

Columbia  have  any  particular  ties  with  other  universities,  say  with  NYU's 

Institute  of  Fine  Arts? 

WITTKOWER:    I  don't  think  one  can  say  there  was  any  particular  relationship. 

People  knew  each  other,  for  instance  a  Columbia  student  arranged  the  Friday 

evening  lectures  during  the  winter  semester,  and  NYU  arranged  the  Friday  late 

afternoon  lectures.    There  was  no  way  of  changing  it  so  that  people  could  go  to 

both;  they  had  to  go  to  one  or  the  other.     Sometimes  there  were  very  few  people 

who  went  to  the  Columbia  lecture,  and  sometimes  there  were  very  few  people 

who  went  to  the  NYU  lecture.    I  think  at  Princeton  there  was  a  committee  from 

various  universities  that  came  once  a  year  to  Princeton  to  look  at  what  was 

happening  in  the  art  history  department.    Apart  from  his  work  at  Columbia,  Rudi 

taught  at  least  one  semester,  I  think  it  was  even  two,  at  Yale,  because  they  didn't 

have  anyone  for  architecture. 

BARNETT:    So  he  took  time  off  from  Columbia? 

WITTKOWER:    He  went  there  on  weekends. 

BARNETT:    What  a  schedule.    And  then  later  he  was  also  at  the  National 
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Gallery  of  Art.    What  did  he  do  there? 

WITTKOWER:    They  offered  him  the  Kress  Professorship,  which  goes  for  a 

year  and  has  no  obligations.    He  was  delighted,  he  had  an  enormous  office  and  a 

secretary,  and  he  could,  if  he  liked,  talk  to  the  students  or  to  the  young  curators, 

but  he  didn't  have  to.   But  we  got  on  extremely  well  with  almost  all  the  young 

curators. 

BARNETT:    And  did  you  move  there? 

WITTKOWER:    We  lived  there  for  a  year. 

BARNETT:    And  then  after  that  he  was  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at 

Princeton,  just  a  very  short  time  before  his  death.    What  did  he  teach  there? 

WITTKOWER:    No  teaching.    No,  on  the  contrary,  that  was  discouraged. 

BARNETT:    So  he  was  just  doing  research? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    One  was  supposed  to  use  the  time  and  the  money  to  write. 

Like  all  institutes,  it  was,  in  a  way,  isolated  from  the  universities  and  from  the 

general  public,  which  disturbs  some  people.   But  Rudi  was  very  much  looking 

forward  to  being  in  this  very  nice,  either  Gropius-  or  Breuer-designed  tiny  little 

house.    I  had  my  study  there,  he  had  his  study,  and  you  could  work,  you  could 

write,  or  you  could  just  sit  and  think. 

BARNETT:    Sounds  wonderful.   How  active  was  your  husband  in  placing  his 

graduate  students? 
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WITTKOWER:    Immensely  active.    Because  that  was  a  time  when  every  college 
suddenly  founded  an  art  history  department— not  always  with  the  best  of  success 
because  an  art  history  department  without  a  proper  library  is  no  good  at  all.    If 
you  are  in  a  place  like  New  York,  it's  all  right,  but  then  you  don't  need  another 
university  or  college.    But  there  were  many  requests:    Do  you  have  a  graduate 
student  who  is  near  finishing  his  thesis?   Can  you  recommend  anyone? 
Fortunately  he  was  always  absolutely  open.    If  he  thought  it  was  a  good  student 
he  said  so;  if  he  thought  there  were  difficulties  he  said  that  too.    There  was  one 
girl  who  taught  in  Buffalo  I  think.    I  don't  remember  her  name,  but  she  didn't  get 
tenure,  so  she  took  them  to  court  and  said  it  was  antifeminism. 
BARNETT:    This  was  what  year? 

WITTKOWER:    It  must  have  been  in  the  early  to  mid-sixties.    She  was  a 
difficult  but  very  determined  worker,  and  in  that  case  Rudi  wrote  that  she  was  a 
good  scholar  but  she  had  personal  difficulties.   It  was  very  important  that  he  had 
written  that  because  she  had  a  nervous  breakdown  and  was  completely  out  of  it. 
Had  he  written  a  glorious  recommendation  she  would  have  gotten  the  job  and  it 
would  have  been  a  catastrophe. 
BARNETT:    Now  this  suit,  did  she  win  or  lose  it? 
WITTKOWER:    She  lost  it. 
BARNETT:    In  1970  or  '71,  your  husband  did  those  lectures  on  sculpture  at 
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Cambridge  University,  later  published  as  Sculpture:   Processes  and  Principles, 

which  I  guess  he  never  completed. 

WITTKOWER:    No,  that  one  he  did  finish.   He  finished  it  but  didn't  publish  it;  I 

published  it. 

BARNETT:    What  intrigued  me  about  looking  at  that  was  its  nuts  and  bolts 

approach.    It  was  what  kind  of  tools  the  sculptors  used,  and  whether  they  used 

mechanical  aids.    There's  a  concentration  on  how  you  go  about  sculpting. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    It  is  a  history  of  style  too,  in  a  way,  because  he's  concerned  with 

how  you  view  sculpture,  but  a  lot  of  it  is  almost  from  the  artisan's  standpoint. 

That  struck  me  as  very  different  from  a  lot  of  art  history  and  I  wondered  where 

he  came  by  that  knowledge? 

WITTKOWER:    Even  as  a  student  he  thought  that  you  have  to  know  how  people 

worked  in  order  to  really  understand  what  they  did.   He  took  painting  lessons  not 

because  he  wanted  to  be  a  painter  by  any  means  but  he  wanted  to  know  how  you 

start  painting  a  picture— what  you  do  with  a  ground  and  how  you  apply  this  and 

that.   He  had  a  very  old,  terribly  funny  teacher  who  came  into  class,  rubbed  his 

hands  and  said,  "Let's  do  a  Titian  today!"   They  all  had  to  paint  a  ground  as 

Titian  did  and  paint  a  few  trees  and  a  few  figures,  and  then  apply  whatever  had 

to  be  applied,  but  at  least  he  knew  the  technique.   It  didn't  take  him  long;  he 
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went  there  once  a  week  for  a  semester. 

BARNETT:    What  institution  offered  these  courses? 

WITTKOWER:    This  was  not  through  an  institution,  he  found  the  man  privately. 

He  thought  this  kind  of  understanding  was  also  terribly  important  for  sculpture, 

because,  fundamentally,  the  way  people  work  in  sculpture  hasn't  changed. 

BARNETT:    Where  did  he  acquire  his  technical  understanding  of  sculpture? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  he  knew  a  few  sculptors,  he  knew  Henry  Moore.    We 

discussed  it  with  him  and  we  went  to  his  studio. 

BARNETT:    Where  had  you  met  Henry  Moore? 

WITTKOWER:    In  London.    He  taught  sculpture  at  University  College  when  my 

husband  taught  and  there  he  also  knew  all  the  painters,  because  University 

College  had  a  school  for  painting  and  sculpture  attached  to  it  which  was  part  of 

the  university.    Also,  there  were  people  who  had  written  before  him  about  this 

topic.    If  you  look  at  the  book  you  will  see  the  bibliography  that  he  used,  but  to 

really  put  a  book  together  on  that  subject  was  fairly  new. 

[Tape  XIII,  Side  One] 

BARNETT:    You  were  talking  about  that  seminar  course. 

WITTKOWER:    Rudi's  last  seminar  course  was  on  Eastern  influences  on 

Western  Art— not  the  exact  title— and  these  courses  he  gave  freely.    The  only 

lectures  that  he  had  written  out  were  on  Egyptian  art,  because  they  were  three 
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public  lectures.    All  that  remained  of  the  other  lectures  were  notes,  sometimes 
scribbled  on  the  back  of  envelopes  in  pencil,  which  had  more  or  less  disappeared. 
It  was  terribly  difficult  to  get  it  into  order.    One  of  the  students  came  to  me  and 
said  this  was  one  of  the  best  courses  my  husband  had  ever  given,  and  asked  me  if 
I  was  thinking  of  publishing  it.    I  said  yes  I  was,  but  I  just  hadn't  gotten  down  to 
it  because  that  was  the  time  when  my  eyes  started  to  get  bad.    So  he  said,  "I  have 
taken  lots  of  notes  and  three  of  my  friends  have  also  taken  lots  of  notes.    If  you 
would  allow  us  to  use  what  notes  you  have,  we  will  write  down  what  we 
remember  and  have  in  our  notes. "   So  we  did  that.    Have  you  seen  the  book? 
[Selected  Lectures  of  Rudolf  Wittkower:   The  Impact  of  Non-European  Civilization 
on  the  Art  of  the  West,  compiled  by  Donald  M.  Reynolds] 
BARNETT:    No,  I  haven't  seen  that. 

WITTKOWER:    I  think  it  was  one  of  his  best  courses.    I  went  to  every  lecture 
because  I  thought  it  was  very  good  and  very  instructive.    It  was  taped,  but  in 
these  seminar  lectures  he  liked  to  walk  up  and  down,  and  if  he  was  too  far  away 
the  microphone  didn't  catch  what  he  was  saying.   The  woman  who  transcribed  it 
didn't  get  all  the  foreign  names  and  sometimes  I  couldn't  even  guess,  so  it  was  a 
bit  difficult. 

When  this  seminar  student  had  finished  his  draft,  I  must  say  at  the  time  I 
was  somewhat  disappointed,  because  it  was  a  very  rich  course  with  enormous 
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knowledge  and  very  widespread  interests,  and  it  became  somewhat  dull.   Well, 
no  one  can  write  anyone  else's  work;  it's  impossible,  so  I  gave  it  to  Al  Frazer 
and  said,  "Do  me  a  favor.    Read  this  and  tell  me  if  it's  publishable. "    He  was 
delighted,  he  thought  it  was  wonderful  and  said,  "Yes,  please,  have  it  published." 
I  thought  I'd  ask  somebody  else  because  there  were  lots  of  things  which  Al 
wasn't  too  familiar  with,  and  the  second  opinion  was  also  yes,  have  it  published, 
so  all  right,  it's  published,  but  it  is  the  material  without  the  person  behind  it. 
BARNETT:    Yes,  that's  a  very  different  thing.   Do  you  have  any  sense  of  how 
he  got  interested  in  Eastern  influences  on  Western  art?   You  mentioned  the 
influence  of  Ernst  Herzfeld,  but  that  was  long  before.    He  hadn't  been  doing  this 
kind  of  thing  for  a  long  time. 

WITTKOWER:    He  hadn't  written  anything  about  it,  but  he  always  went  on 
collecting  material.    It  was  always  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
things  he  had  intended  to  do  in  Princeton. 

BARNETT:    What  other  projects  was  he  working  on,  or  what  was  he  planning  to 
publish? 

WITTKOWER:    Something  we  wanted  to  do  together  was  English  eighteenth- 
century  architecture,  especially  Lord  Burlington.   I  was  to  write  the  biography, 
Rudi  was  to  write  the  architectural  part.    He  had  written  quite  a  number  of 
articles  on  Burlington,  on  the  eighteenth  century,  and  on  Palladio.   The  material 
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is  all  there  and  I  have  worked  quite  a  lot  on  it. 
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SESSION  TEN:    26  JUNE,  1993 
[Tape  XIV,  Side  One] 

BARNETT:    We  were  going  to  talk  more  about  your  involvement  in  your 
husband's  scholarship  and  your  eventual  collaboration.   First  of  all,  you  said  you 
quit  your  interior  design  work  when  the  war  came  because  there  was  no  housing 
being  built.    Why  didn't  you  return  to  that  after  the  war? 
WITTKOWER:   The  story  starts  with  that  first  visit  to  a  museum  in  Hannover 
with  my  grandfather;  that  is  how  my  love  for  looking  at  things  really  started.    I 
had  had  this  mild  art  history  training  in  school,  when  our  drawing  mistress  took 
us  to  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum.    At  that  time  architecture  was  just  not  looked 
at,  but  I  was  interested  in  it.   My  husband  and  I  met  when  he  was  seventeen  and 
I  was  sixteen.    He  was  playing  with  the  idea  that  he  might  become  an  architect, 
so  he  was  interested  in  the  history  of  architecture  and  looking  at  architecture. 
We  went  together  and  looked  at  old  Berlin  and  said  to  each  other,  "You  ought  to 
read  this  book,"  or,  "You  ought  to  look  at  that  magazine"— that  sort  of  thing.    I 
never  gave  up  being  interested  in  the  history  of  architecture,  apart  from  all  the 
practical  things. 

I  always  read  everything  my  husband  wrote.    I  went  to  some  of  his 
lectures,  and  we  went  together  to  the  few  lectures  on  the  history  of  architecture 
and  also  the  history  of  art.    I  had  started  working  in  Berlin  and  was  quite 
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successful,  then  we  came  to  England,  where  I  knew  exactly  three  people  when  we 
arrived.    But  somehow  it  worked  out,  I  got  work,  and  it  was  all  very  nice.    Then 
war  broke  out  and  everything  stopped.    A  friend  came  and  told  me  about  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association;  that  was  nice  war  work  and  I  was  doing 
something  that  was  useful. 

There  was  a  rather  progressive  man  in  the  WEA,  who  wanted  to  get  the 
other  branches  of  the  WEA  to  be  interested  in  what  we  were  interested  in.   Based 
on  the  experience  of  the  Warburg  Institute's  exhibition  on  British  Art  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  great  success  of  that  exhibition,  I  said,  "Let's  try  an 
exhibition  on  the  development  of  the  WEA  and  what  it  did  educationally."   I  had 
about  twelve  screens,  and  that  was  a  very  good  schooling  for  getting  into  the 
history  of  architecture  and  the  public,  and  architecture  and  the  client— not  the 
architectural  styles  so  much,  but  how  architects  and  their  clients  and  their  towns 
lived  together  and  developed. 

By  the  time  the  war  was  over,  I  had  started  my  own  work  twice  all  over 
again,  and  my  son  Mario  had  been  in  boarding  school  from  age  thirteen.     He 
had  been  in  the  navy  for  over  four  years  and  had  never  had  a  real  home  life.   I 
thought  I  was  one  of  the  few  females  whose  husband  and  son  were  both  of 
military  age.    We  had  lived  through  the  blitz  in  London,  and  nothing  ever 
happened  to  any  of  us.    I  thought,  "Now  my  job  is  to  make  the  nicest  kind  of 
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home  life  I  can  imagine,  and  get  the  family  together  as  a  family."    In  1945,  I  was 
forty-three.    I  couldn't  see  starting  architecture  all  over  again  with  none  of  the 
connections  I  had  built  up,  at  a  time  when  every  yard  of  electric  wire  was 
rationed— you  had  to  apply  for  it.   There  is  a  time  when  you  reach  an  age  where 
this  sort  of  thing  is  done  by  a  draftsman  or  by  a  secretary  and  you  are  free  to 
design.    I  couldn't  see  myself  starting  all  over  again  absolutely  from  the  word  go. 
By  that  time  I  had  done  quite  a  lot  of  historical  research  and  helped  my  husband 
so  far  as  I  could. 

BARNETT:    I  know  you  started  with  the  Baedeker  guide,  clear  back  in  Italy; 
what  had  you  done  besides  that? 

WITTKOWER:    The  grand  thing  in  Italy  was  to  rewrite  the  chapter  on  baroque 
for  Baedeker.    I  went  into  churches  and  found  that  there  were  baroque  statues 
they  had  never  seen.    I  did  quite  a  bit  of  archive  work  for  my  husband,  but  it  was 
always  for  so  many  months  and  then  I  went  back  to  Berlin  and  did  my  own  work. 
BARNETT:    What  kind  of  archival  research  did  you  do? 
WITTKOWER:    My  husband  would  say,  "Somebody  must  have  written  on  this, 
try  and  find  it,"   or,  "I  have  started  something  but  I  would  rather  go  on  with  this 
other  project.    Could  you  go  on  for  me?"   Then  we  went  together  to  museums 
and  exhibitions  and  discussed  things,  and  of  course  we  had  basically  the  same 
approach,  but  very  often  very  different  single  impressions. 
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It  was  always  a  puzzle  to  me  how  artists  had  been  looked  down  on  from 
Plato  on,  and  how  Vasari  suddenly  started  seeing  them  differently.    I  don't 
believe  in  sudden  problems  arising;  they  are  always  based  on  something  that  was 
going  on  before.   Then  my  husband  said,  "You  know,  that  would  be  something 
for  you  to  do,  which  would  probably  be  useful.   Try  and  get  the  literature 
together  on  opinions  on  art  and  artists  through  the  ages."    In  the  beginning  he 
gave  me  the  literature  I  should  read  and  then  as  I  got  into  it  I  found  out  for 
myself,  I  looked  at  the  bibliographies,  and  I  could  do  the  work  quite 
independently. 

BARNETT:    Now  this  sounds  very  different  from  his  other  projects,  where  he 
had  something  to  do  and  he  assigned  research  tasks  to  you. 
WITTKOWER:     At  that  time,  apart  from  the  lectures  he  was  working  on,  the 
book  he  was  working  on  was  Art  and  Architecture  in  Italy,  1600-1750,  and  quite 
often  he  dictated  something  slowly  and  completely  as  it  came  to  his  mind,  not 
particularly  ordered,  and  I  wrote  it  down— I  have  no  shorthand  and  I  can't  type, 
but  I  can  write  very  quickly.   So  there  I  had  this  material  and  I  turned  it  into  a 
first  draft  for  him  to  go  through  and  work  it  properly,  which  saved  him  a  lot  of 
time. 

BARNETT:    This  is  Art  and  Architecture  in  Italy0! 
WITTKOWER:    Yes. 
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BARNETT:    So  it  was  his  words,  but  you  maybe  rearranged  it  or  organized  it? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes.    The  way  we  worked  together  really  differed  from  project 

to  project.  There  were  things  I  never  worked  on,  but  I  would  read  them  and 

make  suggestions. 

BARNETT:    Do  you  remember  any  specific  changes  that  you  suggested  in  some 

of  his  works? 

WITTKOWER:    Not  really,  no,  because  I  never,  ever  forgot  that  he  was  the  man 

who  knew  and  I  was  the  person  who  helped. 

BARNETT:    What  about  in  the  planning  stages  of  his  books,  or  his  articles:    he 

has  an  idea,  he's  working  it  out,  he  hasn't  really  started  the  article  yet;  would  he 

try  to  develop  his  ideas  by  discussing  them  with  you,  specifically? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  yes.    But  I  think  that  most  people  do  that.    I  was  just 

handily  at  home. 

BARNETT:    Did  you  have  a  sense  of  other  couples  who  had  a  similar  kind  of 

relationship?   Did  you  see  how  this  functioned  in  other  families?   Not  all 

academic  professors  go  home  and  share  their  work  with  their  spouses. 

WITTKOWER:    No,  there  were  quite  often  long  discussions  with  faculty  wives 

who  complained  bitterly:    "My  husband  comes  home,  goes  straight  to  his  writing 

desk  and  I  don't  see  anything,  and  he  doesn't  help  with  the  washing  and  he 

doesn't  do  the  Hoovering."   That  was  never  a  problem  with  us.    If  my  husband 
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could  help  me,  he  helped  me,  but  I  never  ever  even  dreamt  of  it,  nor  would  he 
have  accepted  it  if  I  had  said,  "I  have  done  three  hours  of  household  work,  now 
you  do  three  hours  of  household  work."   I  always  told  the  younger  wives,  "You 
knew  whom  you  married  and  you  should  have  known  that  a  scholar's  work  does 
not  stop  at  five  o'clock.   He  is  not  a  secretary,  he  is  not  an  employee  in  that 
way;  his  work  sometimes  even  starts  after  five  o'clock."   But  we  always  had  time 
for  things  outside  work.    We  always  had  time  to  go  out,  see  people,  go  to  the 
theater.    To  my  amazement,  it  went  like  wildfire  all  through  the  department  that 
we  had  gone  to  see  the  film  of  those  boys  who  came  from  Liverpool. 
BARNETT:    The  Beatles? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes,  they  had  a  film- 
BARNETT:    A  Hard  Day's  Night? 

WITTKOWER:    It  was  one  of  their  first  films,  which  made  quite  an  impression. 
We  thought,  "We  must  go  and  see  that,"  and  one  of  the  students  saw  us  there, 
and  thought,  "Our  professor  goes  to  this  film?" 

A  friend  of  ours  said,  "You  only  know  one  side  of  America.   There's 
another  side  that  you  do  not  know,  and  you  have  to  know  it."   He  gave  us  two 
tickets  to  a  small  theater  that  was  called  The  Dirtiest  Show  in  Town.    I  must  say  it 
was  an  experience.   The  entire  cast  was  totally  naked,  and  the  public  was  lower 
middle  class,  sitting  there  as  if  they  were  looking  at  something  that  really  didn't 
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interest  them  at  all.  [laughter]   It  was  really  very  funny.   We  saw  one  side  of 
America  we  hadn't  known. 

BARNETT:    I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  faculty  wives.    You  can't  make  any 
generalizations  of  course,  but  did  you  have  any  sense  of  how  familiar  they  were 
with  their  husband's  fields  of  study?   You  were  very  familiar  with  your  husband's 
work.    Was  that  the  exception  or  the  rule  among  faculty  wives? 
WITTKOWER:    I  think  to  that  degree  it  was  the  exception.    Some  had  read  their 
husband's  work,  and  of  course  there  were  a  lot  of  wives  who  typed  for  their 
husbands  or  who  may  even  have  put  together  the  indexes,  which  I  did  once,  for 
Architectural  Principles  in  the  Age  of  Humanism.   That  bored  me— I  never  did  it 
again!   The  Collinses  [George  R.  and  Christiane  Crasemann]  had  up  to  a  point 
the  same  interests;  they  did  a  book  together,  but  it  was  because  she  had  the 
German,  which  he  did  not  have.    After  the  event,  they  all  thought  they  really  had 
done  wonders  for  their  husbands'  work,  but  it  wasn't  all  that  hot.   Shirley 
[Prager]  Branner  was  a  musicologist,  but  she  had  certain  interests  in  her 
husband's  work.    She  traveled  with  him  and  she  looked  with  him  at  things.   One 
of  his  books,  which  he  had  written  in  English,  was  immediately  translated  into 
French  and  it  came  out  in  France.   Then  they  wanted  it  in  English,  but  the 
original  English  manuscript  had  been  lost,  so  Shirley  had  to  retranslate  it  from 
the  French  back  into  English  with  the  help  of  some  notes  which  were  still  there, 
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and  that  has  appeared.    Robert  Branner  specialized  in  Gothic  French  cathedrals. 

BARNETT:    Some  of  what  you  did  in  the  early  days,  the  archival  work,  the 

indexing,  would  now  usually  be  done  at  least  in  this  country  by  graduate  students. 

It's  a  very  common  thing  to  assign  your  graduate  student  an  index  or  library 

research.    How  was  that  usually  handled  in  Germany  or  in  England  at  the  time? 

If  you  needed  someone  to  do  research  in  the  archives  or  you  needed  an  index 

done,  and  your  wife  wasn't  willing  to  do  it,  how  was  that  usually  done? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  you  could  hire  an  assistant  and  pay  for  his  work,  but  very 

few  people  did  that. 

BARNETT:    Would  you  pay  out  of  your  own  pocket  then? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  unless  the  publisher  ordered  the  book  from  you,  then  he 

would  give  you  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  pay  an  assistant  and  pay  for 

photographs,  but  that  would  then  be  taken  off  your  royalties. 

BARNETT:    Did  your  husband  have  graduate  students  doing  research  for  him  at 

all  here? 

WITTKOWER:    Never  at  any  length.    I  really  don't  remember  a  single  one  who 

did  actual  research  for  him.   To  do  research  you  have  to  have  several  languages, 

and  the  students  had  neither  Latin  nor  French  nor  German  nor  Italian,  and  he 

made  it  a  rule  that  if  you  came  to  graduate  school  you  had  to  have  two  foreign 

languages  and  one  had  to  be  in  the  field  that  you  chose.    If  someone  was  working 
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on  Dutch  paintings  he  had  to  know  Dutch. 
BARNETT:    That's  a  very  sensible  rule. 
WITTKOWER:    I  think  it's  essential. 
BARNETT:    And  that  hadn't  been  a  rule  before  that  time? 
WITTKOWER:    No.    You  know,  quite  a  lot  of  Rudi's  books  went  to  the 
Washington  National  Gallery  because  the  library  in  the  National  Gallery  was  very 
bad,  really  very  insufficient.    You  could  order  books  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  they  would  send  them  to  you,  but  it  always  took  two  or  three 
weeks  before  you  got  the  book  and  you  wanted  it  right  away.    The  director  of  the 
National  Gallery,  tactfully,  three  days  after  my  husband  had  died,  came  here  and 
said,  "May  I  buy  the  library?"    Fortunately  my  son  was  here  and  he  took  care  of 
the  whole  thing.   The  director  said,  "I  want  a  handwritten  list  of  the  titles,  not  a 
proper  catalog,  but  I  want  to  have  it  discussed  by  the  various  departments.    Do 
you  have  anyone  who  could  do  that?"    I  said  no,  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  know  two 
girls  in  the  school  of  librarians,  would  you  mind  them?"    I  said  no,  it  was  all  the 
same  to  me.    So  two  very  nice  girls  came:   one  stood  on  a  little  ladder,  took  a 
book  down,  read  the  author's  name  and  the  title,  and  the  other  wrote  it  down.    I 
heard  them  spell  out  Vasari,  V-a-s-a-r-i,  very  slowly,  and  I  thought,  "If  they  go 
like  that  through  eighty  boxes  of  books,  I'll  be  stranded  with  these  girls  for  ten 
years."    So  I  said,  "Do  you  have  any  foreign  language?"    One  girl  said  she  knew 
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a  little  Russian  because  her  grandmother  was  Russian.    I  said,  "That  won't  help 

you  because  we  have  only  one  Russian  book  and  no  one  ever  knew  what  it  was 

all  about  anyway."   So  I  got  someone  who  knew  languages  and  could  read  the 

titles  and  write  them  down  quickly  himself. 

BARNETT:    In  what  ways  did  your  interests  or  tastes  differ  from  your  husband's 

in  terms  of  art  history  or  architecture? 

WITTKOWER:    I  was,  in  a  way,  more  interested  in  early  art  than  he  was 

because  that's  what  I  had  grown  up  with;  that  was  my  first  approach  to  art 

history. 

BARNETT:    Now  when  you  say  "early  art,"  what  do  you  mean? 

WITTKOWER:    Byzantine  things.   When  we  traveled  together,  Rudi  would  go 

into  one  of  the  baroque  churches  of  fourth  rank  because  he  had  to  see  it.    I  took 

one  look  and  said,  "No,  thank  you!"   I  was  always  somewhat  interested  in  folk 

art;  he  never  was  at  all.   He  thought  it  would  be  a  splendid  idea  if  I  would  learn 

about  prints  and  engravings,  but  that's  a  very  difficult  field,  and  I  was  not 

interested  enough  to  do  it.    But  that  was  never  a  problem;  we  didn't  have 

encounters  about  it. 

BARNETT:    What  kind  of  folk  art  interested  you? 

WITTKOWER:    Well,  there  was  my  old  love  for  furniture,  and,  as  I  said,  my 

grandfather  had  been  a  collector  of  delft.   If  you  turn  around  there  are  three 
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plates  there  and  those  two  plates  also  come  from  the  collection  of  my 
grandfather.    So  if  you  grow  up  with  that  sort  of  thing  you  never  quite  lose  it. 
BARNETT:    Were  there  any  things  that  your  husband  wrote  or  published  on  that 
you  were  not  particularly  interested  in? 

WITTKOWER:    I  was  always  more  interested  perhaps  than  he  was  in  the 
biography  of  the  person,  so  when  we  worked  on  Burlington,  I  took  all  the  notes 
for  the  biography.    My  husband  was  asked  to  come  to  Rome  for  a  Borromini 
festival  to  celebrate  four  hundred  years  since  his  birth,  or  something  like  that.    It 
was  a  grand  affair  on  the  Capitol,  with  the  presence  of  the  Italian  prime  minister. 
They  asked  Rudi  to  give  the  inaugural  lecture,  which  was  nice,  a  great  honor.    It 
was  a  nice  interruption— just  for  a  weekend  we  could  fly  to  Rome.    Rudi  said  he 
couldn't,  there  was  no  time.   I  said,  "No,  you  can't  say  no.    Never  again  will 
you  lecture  on  the  Capitol.   What  if  you  give  a  lecture  on  Borromini 's  personality 
as  expressed  in  his  work?   I'll  write  the  first  draft  and  then  you  don't  have  to 
look  up  things,"  and  that's  just  what  happened.    He  enjoyed  it  very  much  then. 
BARNETT:    Well  then,  Born  Under  Saturn,  which  focuses  on  the  artists  as 
personalities,  not  their  art  work  so  much,  sounds  much  more  like  your  cup  of  tea. 
WITTKOWER:    Yes.    The  preliminary  work  and  the  first  draft  was  entirely 
mine,  but  it  would  never  have  been  a  real  book  if  he  hadn't  kind  of  pulled  it  to 
pieces  and  put  it  together  again. 
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BARNETT:    Can  you  convey  more  specifically  what  he  did  to  it? 
WITTKOWER:    I  approached  the  thing  without  any  prejudices.    I  didn't  think, 
"This  is  right,  that  is  wrong."   I  had  always  been  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
psychoanalysis  for  historical  research,  but  I  always  clashed  with  psychoanalysts 
when  I  said  that  Freud  himself  was  a  product  of  his  time,  and  his  opinions  on 
certain  things  were  not  necessarily  right,  because  they  were  dictated  by  his  being 
a  Viennese  middle-class  person  who  couldn't  possible  see  things  the  way  we  do 
fifty  years  later  or  twenty  years  later,  which  turned  out  to  be  right.    We  see  this 
in  the  articles  by  Meyer  Schapiro.    [Schapiro's  articles  are  referred  to  in  Born 
Under  Saturn',  they  discuss  Freud's  interpretation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci]   And 
there  were  other  people  who  had  written  about  this,  so  I  got  into  that  literature 
really  fairly  deeply  and  read  quite  a  lot. 

BARNETT:    Were  you  more  interested  in  Freudianism  than  your  husband? 
WITTKOWER:    My  husband  was  interested  for  a  period  when  he  was  a  young 
student  and  the  first  publications  appeared.   He  never  misunderstood  or  neglected 
the  importance  of  Freud's  work,  but  he  didn't  think  that  it  was  always  absolutely 
the  gospel  truth. 

There  was  a  Viennese  art  historian  who  became  a  psychoanalyst  [Ernst 
Kris].  He  was  in  analysis  himself  and  then  became  an  analyst,  and  he  tried  to 
combine  art  history  and  psychoanalysis.    He  wrote  quite  a  lot  of  things,  and  I 
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couldn't  have  disagreed  more.    I  tried,  as  tactfully  as  I  knew  how,  to  say  that  one 
cannot  accept  everything  that  he  says.    For  instance,  he  entirely  wrote  off 
mysticism.    Now  mysticism,  religious  beliefs  in  the  afterlife,  religious  beliefs  in 
the  power  of  God  and  the  help  of  God  are  shared  by  millions  and  millions  of 
people,  and  they  are  not  all  neurotic.   They  don't  all  have  a  father  complex 
because  they  believe  in  God.   We  are  nonbelievers,  but  we  allow  other  people  to 
believe.    You  don't  say,  "You  are  wrong."   We  can't  prove  that  there  is  no  God 
and  they  can't  prove  that  there  is;  you  either  believe  there  is  or  you  don't  believe 
there  is,  and  that's  a  very  different  approach. 

Ernst  Gombrich  was  a  personal  friend  of  this  man.    He  was  so  offended 
that  we  tried  to  show  that  Kris  was  wrong,  but  he  didn't  talk  to  us  about  it  at  all. 
We  were  very  good  friends;  we  talked  about  absolutely  everything,  but  never 
about  that  book,  which  he  thought  was  unspeakably  wrong. 
BARNETT:    Freud  was  obviously  important  to  you,  I  wouldn't  say  exactly  as  an 
intellectual  influence,  because  you  didn't  believe  him,  but  he  was  somebody  who 
obviously  spurred  you  to  do  some  thinking.   Were  there  other  thinkers  outside  of 
art  history  who  either  you  or  your  husband  read  a  fair  amount  of  or  learned  a  lot 
from?   For  instance,  your  husband  talked  at  one  point  about  a  need  to  return  to 
the  ideas  of  Plato,  that  Plato  was  very  crucial. 
WITTKOWER:    There  was  a  great  difference  between  us,  because  I  am  not  in 
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any  way  a  philosopher  or  a  theorist.    I  did  go  to  one  wonderful  series  on 
philosophy  in  Berlin  by  a  man  who  was  then  very  well  known.    He  has 
completely  disappeared,  nobody  knows  about  him  any  more,  but  he  had  a  very 
wide  approach  to  philosophy.   My  husband  could  read  Plato  with  pleasure— I 
couldn't.   When  we  were  still  at  school,  in  the  last  year,  my  husband  hated  it,  he 
hated  Latin,  and  he  decided  he  wasn't  going  to  let  this  school  destroy  his  real 
interest  in  things,  so  there  was  a  small  group  of  people  who  met  in  summer  early 
in  the  morning,  before  school  started,  and  read  Plato  together  and  discussed  it. 
Well,  I  went  about  two  or  three  times  and  then  gave  up. 
[Tape  XIV,  Side  Two] 

BARNETT:    Were  there  other  philosophers  that  your  husband  read? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes,  whoever  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know.    For  instance, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  architectural  theory  was  very  much  based  on  the 
philosophical  writings  of  the  fifteenth  century— that  he  read.    For  pleasure,  he 
read  very  little,  because  modern  philosophy  didn't  particularly  interest  him.    It 
always  interested  him  if  there  was  a  historical  connection.   It  was  the  same  with 
literature  and  fiction.    He  liked  fiction,  but  he  never  had  the  time  to  get  through  a 
book.    I  would  say,  "You  must  read  Thomas  Mann.    It's  an  important 
contribution  to  German  literature. "   And  he  enjoyed  it. 
BARNETT:    But  it's  not  something  he  would  have  picked  up  himself? 
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WITTKOWER:    No,  he  wouldn't  pick  it  up  by  himself.    One  thing  we  never 

agreed  on  was  Lolita  [by  Vladimir  Nabokov],  which  he  liked  and  I  thought  was 

dreadful,  [laughter] 

BARNETT:    So  you  read  some  fairly  contemporary  work  then?    Lolita  was  at 

that  time  quite  contemporary. 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  we  always  read  when  we  went  to  bed. 

BARNETT:    Now  back  to  Born  Under  Saturn.   Who  did  you  conceive  of  as  the 

audience  for  that  book? 

WITTKOWER:    Practically  anyone  who  was  interested  in  artists.    My  husband 

never  talked  down  to  the  public.   When  he  was  asked  to  give  a  lecture  at  the 

Metropolitan  Museum  or  the  [Pierpoint]  Morgan  Library,  there  was  always  a 

group  of  blue-haired  ladies  who  would  say  proudly,  "I  have  been  to  the  Morgan 

Library  and  I  heard  a  lecture  there."   They  didn't  really  have  very  much 

background,  but  he  always  felt,  if  they  don't  understand  it,  it  didn't  matter;  they 

would  get  something  out  of  it  somewhere,  and  if  they  didn't,  well,  they  wouldn't 

come  again. 

BARNETT:    It  seems  like  Born  Under  Saturn  is  directed  toward  a  wider  audience 

than  your  husband's  other  work.    It's  not  directed  toward  a  specifically  scholarly 

audience.    The  other  book  that  is  published  under  both  your  names  is  The  Divine 

Michelangelo:   The  Florentine  Academy 's  Homage  on  His  Death  in  J 564.   What 
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did  you  do  exactly  on  that  book? 

WITTKOWER:    In  The  Divine  Michelangelo  there  is  a  reconstruction  of  the 
decoration  of  the  church,  and  the  catafalque  and  all  that;  that  was  entirely  my 
husband's  work.    I  couldn't  do  that  because  I  didn't  have  the  knowledge,  but  I 
did  find  why  that  book  was  written.   Sometimes  the  most  simple  questions  aren't 
asked.    There  was  this  very  important  event  in  Florence;  someone  thought  it  was 
important  enough  to  write  down  and  they  dedicated  it  to  someone,  whose  name  I 
don't  have.    It  turned  out  it  was  quite  interesting:    so-and-so  was  in  love  with  so- 
and-so  and  it  was  a  complicated  affair.   There  was  always  the  question:    Why 
was  Michelangelo,  who  died  in  Rome,  not  buried  in  Rome,  but  taken  back  to 
Florence?  There  were  lots  of  myths  about  it.   He  was  taken  secretly,  across  the 
mountains,  wrapped  up  in  linen  or  shrouds  or  whatnot.   Well,  how  else  could 
you  transport  someone  in  winter  from  Florence  to  Rome?   You  couldn't  possibly 
snatch  Michelangelo's  corpse  out  of  a  church  in  which  he  had  been  displayed  to 
the  people  and  take  it  secretly  to  Florence.    It  must  have  been  done  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  pope  and  the  people  who  brought  him;  it  was  a  long  journey. 
When  his  body  arrived  in  Florence  people  knew  he  would  come.    How  could 
they  know  unless  somebody  knew  he  was  on  the  way? 
BARNETT:    Were  you  saying  that  the  idea  for  the  book  was  yours? 
WITTKOWER:    No.   There  was  a  man  in  Minneapolis  [Frank  P.  Leslie]  who 
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had  a  large  paper  factory.    He  was  interested  in  paper,  and  when  he  retired  he 
had  the  beginning  of  a  good  library  and  thought  he  would  extend  his  library  on 
the  problem  of  paper.    Someone  met  him  somehow,  invited  him  for  dinner,  and 
said  we  should  come  too.   He  was  really  quite  an  interesting  man.    Somehow  or 
other  we  talked  about  Michelangelo  and  he  said,  "Who?"   So  Rudi  explained  to 
him  who  Michelangelo  was,  and  he  was  absolutely  fascinated.    The  next  thing  he 
did  was  he  took  a  plane  and  went  to  Rome  and  looked  at  the  works  of 
Michelangelo.    He  was  really  enthralled.   Then  in  his  search  for  paper,  he  found 
a  little  publication  on  Michelangelo's  funeral  and  the  obsequies,  and  he  wrote  to 
Rudi,  "It  would  be  nice  if  that  could  be  translated."   It  was  the  four  hundredth 
year  since  Michelangelo's  death  and  great  celebrations  were  planned  all  over  the 
place.   This  man  wanted  to  publish  the  book  in  time  for  the  great  celebration,  in 
1964.    Rudi  asked  Columbia  library  and  they  were  totally  disinterested.    Then  he 
asked  Phaidon  Press  and  they  were  very  interested,  wired  back,  "Yes,  send 
manuscript  immediately."   So  the  whole  book  was  written  and  printed  in  less  than 
a  year,  and  that  was  wonderful. 

BARNETT:    But  this  was  much  more  of  a  contribution  than  you  had  made  on 
past  books  except  for  Born  Under  Saturn;  you  actually  wrote  part  of  it,  didn't 
you? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes,  I  wrote  it.   Well,  of  course  never  without  my  husband's 
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input. 

BARNETT:    I'm  a  little  unclear  as  to  why  your  name  appears  as  a  coauthor. 

WITTKOWER:    It  was  one  of  those  things  where  my  husband  said,  "It  is  your 

book.    It  is  not  Rudolf  and  Margot,  it's  Margot  and  Rudolf."    I  said,  "No,  it 

isn't,  because  without  you  it  would  never  have  taken  the  shape  and  form  that  it 

did.    It  would  never  have  had  the  illustrations  it  did,  and  anyway,  who  knows 

me?   You  are  known  and  we  want  the  book  to  be  on  the  market  and  seen." 

BARNETT:    So  that  means  that  you  wrote  the  original  draft  but  used  his 

arguments?   Had  he  already  worked  out  what  he  would  say  and  he  dictated  it  out 

to  you? 

WITTKOWER:    No.    I  came  in  and  said,  "Look,  I  have  found  who  the  man  is  to 

whom  this  book  is  dedicated."   This  was  a  grand  affair— I  love  finding  something 

in  the  archives. 

BARNETT:    What  archive  was  this  that  you  worked  in? 

WITTKOWER:    Florence.    The  translation  of  the  various  little  poems  that  were 

written  in  Italian  I  did  together  with  my  son,  whose  Italian  is  better  than  mine. 

BARNETT:    What  were  your  other  interests  and  involvements  besides 

specifically  art  history  and  working  on  these  books? 

WITTKOWER:    What  else  did  I  do  with  my  time?   I  was  very  interested  in 

dance,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  important  expressions  of  style.    It's  a  very 
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typical  expression  of  our  time  that  what  I  call  athletics  is  called  dance. 

BARNETT:    That's  an  interesting  comment.    So  you  went  to  dance  performances 

regularly? 

WITTKOWER:    Yes. 

BARNETT:    What  about  your  role  as  a  faculty  wife?  Were  there  certain  things 

that  were  expected  of  you? 

WITTKOWER:    There  were  things  that  were  expected,  in  a  way,  but  there 

weren't  any  written  rules.    Since  my  husband  was  so  interested  in  his  students 

and  we  wanted  to  have  a  really  close  relationship  between  students  and  faculty,  I 

think  we  gave  more  parties  for  the  department  than  anyone  else. 

BARNETT:    You  seem  to  have  had  a  lot  of  students  over  on  a  fairly  regular 

basis.    Were  there  any  committees  or  organizations  that  you  belonged  to  related 

to  the  campus? 

WITTKOWER:    No,  dear,  I  am  not  a  committee  person. 

BARNETT:    That's  right,  you're  not,  I  remember  that. 

WITTKOWER:    I  did  one  thing.    The  faculty  wives  handed  out  tea  for  students 

in  the  philosophy  hall  every  day  between  three  and  five,  and  they  asked  me, 

would  I?   I  said,  "I'm  sorry,  my  life  isn't  like  that.   I  can't  say  I  am  free  every 

Tuesday  from  three  to  five."   If  I  was  sitting  and  writing  something,  I  wasn't 

going  to  interrupt  it  to  pour  out  tea  to  students.    But  I  said,  "If  you  are  ever  in 
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any  difficulty,  if  somebody  can't  come,  give  me  a  call  in  the  morning  and  I'll  be 
there."    And  that's  the  way  it  was  done.    If  somebody  couldn't  come  I  gladly 
replaced  her  if  I  possibly  could. 

BARNETT:    I  wondered  because  what  tended  to  happen  at  universities  was  that 
they'd  hire  one  person,  but  get  two  people  for  the  price  of  one— often  the  wives 
would  run  a  lot  of  the  social  affairs  and  do  a  lot  of  unpaid  work.    And  I  just 
wondered  how  you— 

WITTKOWER:    Yes,  I  know.   I  couldn't  do  it.    I  mean,  I  didn't  want  to  do  it. 
BARNETT:    Well,  I  think  that's  entirely  to  your  credit.     When  your  husband 
died,  had  he  been  planning  to  publish  all  those  essays  that  he'd  written? 
WITTKOWER:    No,  that  was  sheer  luck.   Thames  and  Hudson,  the  British 
publishing  house,  had  written  to  him  a  few  years  before  he  died,  asking  if  they 
could  publish  a  book  of  collected  essays.    He  wrote  back,  "Terribly  sorry,  I  don't 
want  to  rehash  things  that  I  have  done  once  before.    I  want  to  do  new  work  that  I 
am  looking  forward  to." 

When  my  husband  died,  and  I  was  so  totally  unprepared,  I  had  one  idea: 
I  must  work.    No  matter  what,  I  must  do  some  work— what  do  I  do?   I  knew  I 
couldn't  go  on  writing  books,  but  there's  one  book  which  I  still  think  if  I'm  lucky 
I  might  finish.    Anyway,  I  wrote  to  Thames  and  Hudson  that  they  had  once 
suggested  a  book  of  collected  essays  and  would  they  still  be  interested.    I  did  edit 
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this  one  series  of  lectures,  the  Charles  Mathews  lectures,  and  since  that  worked 

out  all  right,  I  knew  I  could  do  it.   So  they  wrote  back,  "Yes,  if  you  can  give  us 

several  titles,  and  we  can  see  what  you  have  to  offer."   I  went  through  all  the 

essays,  lectures,  notes,  and  put  together  a  list  of  four  titles  for  them  to  choose 

from.   To  my  enormous  surprise,  they  said  all  four  sounded  very  interesting,  and 

that  they  would  do  them  all.   So  these  were  the  four  volumes  of  collected  essays, 

and  then  there  were  other  things  that  came  up,  and  then  there  were  translations. 

For  the  first  ten  years  after  my  husband's  death,  I  was  really  fully  occupied;  it 

was  a  full  working  day.    I  traveled  to  check  up  on  things,  to  check  on  notes 

which  I  could  either  not  read  or  which  were  incomplete,  where  the  date  was 

missing  or  the  author  was  missing,  and  it  worked  fine. 

BARNETT:    What  have  you  done  in  the  ten  years  since  you  finished  up  that 

project? 

WITTKOWER:    This  Burlington  affair  is  still  an  enormous  weight  on  my 

conscience.    I  wanted  to  finish  it,  but  I  couldn't  do  it  while  I  was  doing  all  the 

other  things.    I  continued  to  collect  material  for  it;  there  were  reprints  and  new 

things  have  appeared,  and  I  had  to  bring  the  bibliography  up  to  date— this  was 

quite  some  work. 

BARNETT:    What  state  is  it  in? 

WITTKOWER:    I'm  not  even  quite  sure.    There  must  be  about  a  good  half,  if 
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not  more,  in  draft. 

BARNETT:    This  is  what  you  had  written  before  your  husband's  death? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes.    He  saw  the  biography  that  I  had  sketched,  and  we  had 
thought  to  make  the  biography  as  brief  as  possible,  as  an  introduction,  and  then 
his  articles  would  be  there,  and  we  would  write  it  as  a  book.   My  husband  was 
very  willing  to  continue  going  through  the  grand  houses  and  looking  at  the 
archives  and  seeing  whether  there  were  more  Burlington  drawings  and  more  ideas 
and  sketches  for  more  buildings— chewing  the  same  stuff  over  and  over  again. 
But  in  going  through  the  material  that  we  had,  and  also  keeping  up  with  the 
literature  for  about  ten  years,  I  found  that  Burlington  really  was  not  a  good 
architect.    He  was  immensely  impressive  because  he  built  things  which  were  very 
different  from  what  had  existed.    Most  of  the  people  were  quite  satisfied  with 
their  Jacobean  houses,  and  he  put  Palladian  fronts  to  the  Jacobean  houses.    The 
only  two  houses  that  he  actually  built  were  his  own  villa  in  Chiswick  and  the 
Assembly  Hall  in  York. 

All  the  aristocracy,  some  more  than  others,  had  a  certain  knowledge  of 
architecture  because  they  had  their  many  houses  and  they  all  wanted  them  to  be 
grander  than  so-and-so's.   The  houses  are  sometimes  fantastic  and  contain 
incredible  treasures,  but  Burlington  also  thought  of  the  little  dwelling  house  in  the 
village,  and  he  financed  or  asked  people  to  write  handbooks  for  workmen;  that 
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gave  us  the  lovely  little  eighteenth-century  villages  with  classical  facades  to 
farmhouses.   These  books  were  sent  in  masses  over  to  America. 

None  of  the  British  aristocracy,  who  were  well  trained  in  architectural 
problems,  did  that  sort  of  thing.   Burlington  had  a  very  good  library  and  he 
arranged  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  used  by  architects  and  people  interested 
in  finding  prototypes  for  their  own  facades  and  villas  and  houses.    He's  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  lot  who  also  made  drawings— always  for  facades,  except  for 
those  two  houses  he  built— and  signed  them,  "Burlington,  Architect."   That  was  a 
very  strange  thing  for  any  nobleman  to  do,  to  consider  himself  an  architect.    He 
didn't  sign  "Lord  Burlington,"  he  signed,  "Burlington,  Architect."    He  was  not  a 
good  draftsman,  he  was  not  inventive,  but  he  was  knowledgeable. 
BARNETT:    Does  that  mean  that  your  interest  in  him  has  shifted? 
WITTKOWER:    My  evaluation  of  what  he  did  has  changed.    My  interest  hasn't 
changed.    You  know,  he  had  the  courage  to  put  a  new,  Palladian  facade  on  his 
London  house,  which  was  a  Jacobean  house.   The  Jacobean  facade  is  still  behind 
the  Palladian  facade;  you  can  still  see  it.   Burlington  was  a  great  friend  of  John 
Gay  and  Alexander  Pope,  but  he  disliked  Swift  intensely,  and  Swift  disliked  him 
intensely.    He  was  a  great  patron  of  Handel,  and  he  had  musical  evenings  in  his 
house. 
BARNETT:    So,  if  you  were  writing  the  book  now,  as  opposed  to  when  you 
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started  to  write  it  twenty  years  ago— 

WITTKOWER:    I  would  not,  for  instance,  think  it  very  necessary  for  me  to  go 
and  find  more  little  scribbled  drawings,  which  were  then  drawn  properly  as 
architectural  drawings  by  one  of  his  draftsmen,  because  they  wouldn't  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  his  procedure  and  his  ideas;  that  is  a  nice  work  for  someone  who 
lives  in  England  and  can  easily  go  to  Winchester  or  Derbyshire. 
BARNETT:    You  had  mentioned  at  one  point  another  book  that  you  were 
thinking  of  writing,  and  I  think  it  was  a  history  of  art  history? 
WITTKOWER:    Yes.    That  would  be,  in  a  way,  like  what  we  have  done  here. 
So  I  am  very  glad  I've  got  the  personal  things  off,  and  I  would,  of  course, 
publish  letters  or  extracts  from  letters.   I  don't  really  like  extracts;  I  mean,  if  a 
letter  is  worthwhile  it's  usually  worth  quoting  in  full.   The  role  of  the  history  of 
architecture  as  a  discipline  in  universities  changed  in  the  twenties,  when  there 
were  more  art  historians  than  there  had  been  before,  and  when  art  history  had 
become  much  more  international  than  it  had  been  before.   The  great  art  historians 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century  were  usually  Viennese.   There  were  one  or  two 
Italians,  one  or  two  Germans— no  Anglo-Saxons.   The  French  were  very 
nationalistic— French  only. 

You  know,  it  was  also  a  question  of  traveling.    Before  the  invention  of  the 
motorcycle  and  the  small  car,  traveling  was  quite  an  affair.   To  travel  from 
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London  to  Rome  took  altogether  thirty-eight  hours.    You  had  to  have  a  very 
strong  motive  to  do  that.    You  traveled  in  out  of  the  way  places  because  there 
was  a  good  cathedral  or  an  unfinished  church  or  a  particular  picture. 
BARNETT:    So  would  this  book  be  based  a  lot  on  your  personal  experience? 
WITTKOWER:    It  would  be  totally  personal. 
BARNETT:    So  it  would  be  almost  like  a  memoir. 

WITTKOWER:    It  all  depends  if  there  is  any  way  of  my  seeing  with  greater 
ease,  because  if  I  read  for  about  an  hour,  that  is  about  it.   If  I  write  a  letter,  that 
is  almost  a  morning's  work. 

BARNETT:    How  long  have  you  been  thinking  of  this  project? 
WITTKOWER:    I  haven't  been  thinking  of  it  at  all!  [laughter]   I  somehow  didn't 
realize  that  I  am  one  of  the  few  survivors.    When  Victoria  Newhouse  and  I 
talked,  I  told  her  about  our  travels  in  Piedmont,  which  was  an  almost 
undiscovered  territory.    Nobody  stopped  in  Turin,  nobody  went  into  the  country 
around  there,  and  it  has  the  most  marvelous  houses,  churches,  cathedrals, 
whatnot.    One  day  we  were  traveling  on  a  bus  there— that  was  directly  after  the 
war  and  there  were  no  cars  at  that  time— and  by  chance  the  bus  passed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fields,  a  delightful  small  church.   We  made  the  driver  stop  and  we 
got  out  and  looked  at  it.    It  was  by  an  architect  nobody  had  ever  heard  of,  by  the 
name  of  [Bernardo  Antonio]  Vittone.   When  we  came  back  to  London  and 
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Anthony  Blunt  said,  "Can  you  give  us  a  lecture  on  Piedmontese  architecture?" 
Rudi  said,  "Yes,  if  I  may  talk  on  Vittone."   Anthony  said,  "That  is  one  of  your 
inventions,  there  was  no  such  person."  [laughter]   Later  on,  Rudi  took  a  seminar 
group  to  Piedmont.   We  were  about  twelve  traveling  through  Piedmont  and 
looking  at  it,  and  now  Piedmont  has  become  a  legitimate  theme. 

When  Rudi  got  an  honorary  degree  from  Leeds  University,  there  was  a 
big  dinner,  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  the  president  of  Leeds.    We  were  sitting 
at  the  top  table,  and  then  there  were  side  tables,  so  there  was  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  and  the  then  minister  of  finance,  then  me,  then  somebody  else,  and  we  all 
had  to  stand  and  wait  until  the  Duchess  came  and  then  when  she  sat  down  we 
could  sit  down.    As  we  were  standing,  everyone  was  trying  to  look  at  the  place 
card  of  their  neighbor  to  see  next  to  whom  they  were  sitting.   When  I  saw  the 
name  on  the  place  card  next  to  mine,  it  was  the  minister  of  finance.   I  knew 
about  him,  so  I  pushed  my  card  to  him  and  said,  "I  know  who  you  are  but  you 
don't  know  who  I  am."    "Oh  no,"  he  said,  "I  know  exactly  who  you  are.    You 
are  the  wife  of  the  man  whose  books  I  love  to  read  because  I  am  one  of  the  few 
people  who  know  Piedmont!" 
BARNETT:    What  a  nice  coincidence. 
WITTKOWER:    It  was  very  nice. 
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